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THE ELUSIVE HILDEGARDE 



I. 

She almost regretted that she had come as she saw 
the footman disappear to announce her. Surely it 
was a " horrible " thing she had undertaken to do, 
she thought, with feminine want of discrimination in 
the choice of an adjective. If only she could have 
called on his Awfulness at some business office, in- 
stead of intruding like this upon the privacy of his 
home! He was a fastidious creature, she had been 
told, and no doubt he would summarily dispose of her 
as a very bold, common young person ! It was prop- 
erly a man's errand, at any rate, on which she had 
called here this evening ; it was certainly a most un- 
toward fate that had thrust such a distasteful duty 
upon a girl of pride and sensitiveness. She did hope 
she would be able to act with some self-possession and 
dignity in her interview with him. She must get a 
firm grip on herself, or her teeth would chatter ! It 

was so humiliating to have to ask favors ! Perhaps 

7. 
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he would politely, but coldly, snub her? She had 
heard what an iceberg he was. But then he was a 
gentleman — and therefore she could hardly expect 
anything but courteous treatment at his hands, even 
though she did come to him with a matter that must 
necessarily bore and annoy him. Yes, her errand 
could hardly fail to do that, whether or not he proved 
too polite to show it. For how could a young man 
accustomed all his life to such surroundings as these 
— she let her glance rove about the dimly-lighted, 
spacious reception-hall in which she waited, feeling 
through all her young soul the sensuous charm of the 
luxury of this beautiful home — ^how could he possibly 
be made to realize the misery of the situation which 
she was obliged to lay before him ? 

However, it was not an appeal to his sympathy that 
she hoped to make, but to his sense of justice. He 
was proud — often had she heard the " Kent pride ^' 
spoken of as one of the cherished traditions and prov- 
erbs of the native city of this old colonial family — 
and she could only hope that he was too proud to be 
imchivalrous to one whom he held at his mercy, as he 
held her. 

She fell to thinking what a " glorious " thing it 
would be to have the power to act magnanimously to 
people in great need, and she pictured herself, in 
Lyon Kent's place, behaving with such graciousness 
to a timid, shrinking, sensitive, quivering little being 
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like herself, that she quite thrilled with admiration 
of her own imagined generosity and greatness of soul. 

"But people circumstanced so that they can act 
like that, hardly ever do," she sighed, " and I have 
precious little reason for hoping that Doctor Lyon 
Kent is going to do a thing so much against his own 
interests, for the sole and rather questionable reward 
of seeing me look radiantly pleased and grateful." 

She remembered that she had heard it said of him 
that he was " a woman-hater " and that he especially 
shunned young girls; that he never appeared at the 
gorgeous social functions given in this house by his 
dashing stepmother; that since his return, six months 
ago, from a long term of study at a German univer- 
sity, Society had tried in vain to entice him into her 
whirl; that only a few very exclusive families, old 
friends of his own lost mother, were ever favored with 
his coveted presence ; that he was a misanthrope ; some 
people even called him a snob ; and others said of him 
that he was a "personified Intellect," cold-blooded 
and without emotions of any sort, caring for nothing 
in the world but books and study. He had the repu- 
tation of being " learned," not only in his profession, 
but in other lines as well. 

She herself, not belonging to the gay social set of 
the city, had never met him or any of his family, 
though she knew them all by sight, as of course did 
every man, woman and child in the city of Charleston. 
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Suddenly, while she waited, a portiere near whicK 
she stood was lifted and a man stepped out into the 
hall. Her heart gave a bound as she turned to him ; 
but it quickly resumed its normal beat, as she saw — 
not the grave, cold countenance she had expected and 
dreaded, — ^but the face of Lyon Kent^s father. 

Judge Kent stopped short in surprise as he caught 
sight of her in the dimness. His portly form, in 
evening dress, towered above her small, shrinking 
figure like an impending doom. 

" What ! Hildegarde, you here ! " he said sharply. 
" What is the meaning of this ? Oh ! I beg your 
pardon — excuse me, excuse me," he hastily repeated. 
" I took you for my daughter — ^just her size — exactly 
her size. You are waiting to see some one ? " 

" The Doctor, yes." 

" The ' Doctor ' ? Who — O yes, yes. To be sure. 
We are not quite used yet to hearing him called ' the 
Doctor,' that's a fact. Won't you sit down ? " 

" Thank you." 

She ventured, with some trepidation, to seat her- 
self on the edge of a chair near her, that was uniquely 
constructed of deer's horns. 

" The Doctor has not begun to practise yet," the 
Judge said, bringing his eyebrows together as he keen- 
ly looked at her. " But I suppose you did not know 
thiat ? He doesn't intend to practise in Charleston." 

" dear me ! " she thought with a shudder ; " if 
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you think it queer for me to intrude here, what will 
the Doctor think ? '' 

" I did not come to consult him professionally, but 
on business," she answered. 

" Eh ? " the Judge grunted. " ' Business ' ? Well, 
well. He knows you are waiting here, does he ? " 

" The servant has gone to tell him." 

The Judge bowed and walked away. She saw him, 
at the farthest end of the hall, ascend a winding stair- 
way to the charmed regions above — charmed, indeed, 
and mysteriously fascinating, to this unsophisticated 
little woman. 

" How I should love to have the freedom to roam 
all over this lovely house," her feminine heart sighed. 
" Yet I suppose if it really were my own, it would 
very, very soon become as perfectly commonplace to 
me as our own little rented box is now. I am sure," 
she sagely concluded, " deep and lasting satisfaction 
never does come from any mere external conditions. 
But," she grimly told herself, ^^ there certainly are 
external conditions that can yield deep and lasting 
dissatisfaction — Seneca and Marcus Aurelius and all 
the rest of those cold-blooded old Stoics to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ! " 

She was interested in the fact that the Judge had 
mistaken her for his stepdaughter, *^ Hildegarde." 

" He seemed astonished and so displeased when he 
thought I was she. I wonder why," 
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From what she knew of Hildegarde Kent's life, she 
was very sure that not for the delicious comfort and 
ease of a luxurious home and all the other blessings 
of ample wealth, would she exchange places for one 
day with that young girl. 

^^•The circumstances of her life would be so galling 
to me ! But she^ perhaps, may not be so sensitive." 

The sound of footsteps in the distance made her 
start again and tremble. They died away however 
and no one came to her. But her agitation did not 
leave her. Her brief encounter with the Judge had 
somehow put a new aspect upon the object of 
her presence in this house. It seemed less reason- 
able than it had an hour ago. How would she state 
her case when it came to the point? After all, 
what could she expect the Doctor to do about it ? Was 
there any slightest reason in the world why he should 
inconvenience himself to oblige her ? Was there any 
possible adjustment of the case which would not com- 
promise her as a recipient of charity? Gracious! 
* 

Why had she been so mad as to dream of coming ? She 
had no case at all — not the shadow of a case. Why 
had she not realized this before ? She had been rash 
and blind to place herself in such an absurd position. 
No doubt Doctor Kent would wax ironical at her ex- 
pense and think her a little fool. 

A momentary impulse seized her to make good her 
escape at the front door before he should appear. 
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But it was too late. The footman suddenly pre- 
sented himself once more and she felt her self-made 
trap close upon her with a snap. She rose from her 
precarious chair of deer's horns, as the servant, with 
a low bow, automatically pronounced in hushed tones, 
"The Doctor will see you in the library — ^will you 
come this way please ? " , 

She followed him across the wide hall and down its 
length to a somber mahogany door, upon which he 
rapped gently, then opened to allow her to pass in. 

Doctor Lyon Kent, in evening dress, was standing 
at the opposite side of the room with his back to an 
open wood fire. He was facing the door, his hands 
clasped behind him.' A striking looking man, she 
instantly thought him. His build was firm — a mould 
indicating strength with a touch of agility; the 
shoulders were broad and square, the legs long and 
well-shapen. 

She did not wonder, as she looked at him, that he 
was sometimes spoken of as " a personified Intellect," 
and she thought that this library, with its book- 
lined walls, its busts, casts, paintings and engrav- 
ings, its great comfortable leather chairs and softly- 
shaded lamps, was a fit setting for that scholarly face 
and massive head before the hearth. His clear-cut 
features bore " a look of race," an expression of 
almost extreme refinement and purity. There were 
lines of sadness about the lips, though his counte- 
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nance was sternly thoughtful. He looked reserved, 
unapproachable, almost hard, the timid girl con- 
eluded, as her eyes found his. 

He came forward leisurely to meet her and held 
out his hand, as he regarded her with something of 
his father's keenness of scrutiny. 

" This is Doctor Kent ? — Mrs. North " she intro- 
duced herself, and though her manner was. self- 
possessed, he felt her little gloved hand tremble in 
his for an instant. The flash of surprise in his eyes 
she readily understood; strangers nearly always 
showed astonishment at learning that she was a 
married woman ; she was so small and slight that she 
did not show her twenty-five years at all, but looked 
immature and even childlike. 

" Mrs. North," he gravely bowed, " will you sit 
down ? " 

He pushed an easy-chair near the fire, and when 
she had taken it, he seated himself opposite her. 
There was a subtle, unostentatious deference in his 
courteous bearing toward her which she found oddly 
fascinating. 

" You are my first American patient," he re- 
marked. '' What is the trouble ? " 

His deep, low voice seemed to fall on the quiet 
room as though it came from far away — from the 
remote region, perhaps, of that formidable looking 
volume lying open on the table at his elbow. 
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" But I am not a patient, I am almost sorry to tell 
you," she replied, a tide of color betraying her em- 
barrassment at the acknowled^nnent. " I came to 
see you on — ^business." 

" Business ? '' 

" Yes." 

She had to stop an instant to gulp down a lump. 
He leaned back in his chair and waited for par- 
ticulars. 

" My husband and I rent one of your houses — one 
of the brick row on Fifth Street. We have been 
Uving there two years, and six months ago, when Mr. 
Iforth became quite helpless from inflammatory 
rheumatism, and was obliged to resign his position in 
the High School Faculty, I opened a kindergarten in 
the front room down-stairs, and that," she added, 
with an evident shrinking from such personal details, 
^^has been and is our sole support. But two weeks 
ago your agent sent us word that he had a chance to 
sell the house and that we should have to move out 
on the first of December — ^that is next Saturday. 
So in the past two weeks I have been spending every 
minute I could spare from my very busy, crowded 
days, in looking for another house in that neighbor- 
hood — ^my patrons all live in that end of town, and if 
I moved far away, my school would be broken up. 
But I couldn't get any house whose rent was any- 
where near what I could afford to pay. Then I tried 
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to '^ Her voice became a little unsteady and she 

stopped suddenly. 

He made no comment, but waited for her to go on. 

" And then," she resumed after an instant's 
silence, " I tried to rent just one room for my school, 
intending to get a house elsewhere. But there was 
only one available room in the whole neighborhood 
and it was hopelessly beyond our means — higher 
than what I had been paying for your whole house. 
So I went to see your agent last night to ask him if 

he could not possibly let us stay. But " Again 

she paused and her bosom rose and fell in a long 
inaudible breath. He watched her steadily, as he 
fitted together the tips of his white fingers. 

" And what did my agent say ? " 

" He said you were anxious to sell all your Charles- 
ton property and that he had found a man, Mr. John 
Lewis, who was going to buy the whole row on Fifth 
Street at your terms, and that Mr. Lewis himself 
would move into the corner house which we now 
occupy. He said that unless Mr. Lewis could have 
the comer house for himself, he would not buy any 
of the row. The tenants in the other houses of the 
row will remain undisturbed. The deeds are to be 
drawn up to-morrow, and we shall have to move out 
next Saturday — ^with our means of support taken 
from us in the breaking up of my school and with no 
other roof to cover us." 
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Another instant's silence. The Doctor did not 
break it. 

" But the worst feature of my dreadful predica- 
ment," she said in a low voice, " is that Mr. North 
is so crippled and helpless with rheumatism that I 
donH know how I am ever going to have him moved. 
Doctor," she hastily added, " pardon me for intrud- 
ing upon you with all these personal matters — I 
should not have come, but it was my last, my very 
last hope." 

" What do you wish me to do ? " 

The question was confusing. She hardly knew 
what she expected of him. 

" I donH wish you to do anything," she mur- 
mured, her face looking drawn and worn. " There 
isn't anything you can do ! Not a thing. I see that 
plainly enough. I won't take up any more of your 
time. Doctor." 

She made a movement to rise — but a lift of his 
eyebrows kept her seated. 

" You have not yet told me the object of your call. 
You came here to ask me to solve yonr * dreadful 
predicament ' for you in some way % " 

" But " 

" Well then ? Have you any suggestion to make ?" 

" I see now, as I didn't before, that there is 

nothing you can do. I was absurd to come here and 

trouble you — I ^" 

2 
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" Had you no plan as to what you would do in 
case you were obliged to leave the house ? " 

" No, I haven't the least idea " 

Once more her voice broke, her eyes drooped, and 
he saw that she was on the verge of passionate crying 
—he must head that off. 

" I have changed my mind about selling that 
comer house," he quietly said. " I am going to see 
Lewis and my agent about the matter to-morrow. 
If Lewis will buy the row without the comer house, 
I shall put them at a low figure for him. But the 
comer is valuable — I mean to keep it." 

She turned suddenly white as she lifted her eyes 
to his. 

" You mean," she said breathlessly, " you mean — 
O what do you mean, Doctor Kent ? " 

" That you and Mr. North will remain where you 
are." 

She stared at him for an instant — and suddenly 
her head went down upon the arm of her chair and 
she sobbed hysterically. 

Doctor Kent looked confounded. " But surely — 
are you crying for poor John Lewis because he can't 
have the house ? " 

She lifted her quivering face and looked at him 
with feverish eyes. "Doctor," she said tragically, 
" I cannot accept this sacrifice ! " 
• He checked an evident impulse to smile at her dra- 
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matic manner. " Come, come/' he said with gentle 
earnestness, " don't shame me to my face by talking 
of ^ sacrifices.' Your young life must be a daily 
sacrifice, I think, with your invalid husband and your 
school-keeping cares and responsibilities. And," he 
added very gently, " I think I understand what a 
Spartan sacrifice of your feelings you had to make 
in coming here to me to-night, courageous child." 

" But," she faintly persisted, " Mr. Lewis may re- 
fuse to buy the row if he can't have the corner " 

" No. He will get the row at a bargain." 

" And you will lose money. Mr. North and I will 
feel like recipients of charity, like beggars, like " 

" I told you I had changed my mind about parting 
with the corner " 

" Which was an adorable lie," she said with a re- 
pressed intensity. " Oh ! you are like the good 
bishop in ^ Les Miserables ' ! I think you can't pos- 
sibly realize. Doctor Kent, what a mountain you have 
lifted from my heart, and what a great service you 
have done me! And you have saved my husband's 
life — I am sure of it — for moving him in this 
weather would nearly have killed him — I know it 
would ! " 

" I am very glad you came to me," he briefly, but 
very kindly returned. 

Her trouble being now so happily vanquished, she 
rose to go ; but he would not allow her to walk across 
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the city alone at night ; he ordered up a carriage from 
the stables and sent her home in the care of a maid. 

The young woman had in no way touched or 
warmed Doctor Kent's imagination, but his heart 
was softened by her ardent gratitude at the averting 
of the disaster that had so grievously threatened her. 

" The day will come/' he mused as, after seeing her 

oflE in a brougham, he returned to the cozy warmth 

and coveted seclusion of his library, " when capable 

and self-sacrificing women will never have to put 

themselves into the humiliating position of suppliant 
for that which is most justly their social right — a 

clear and free opportunity to serve." 

But there were other sorts of suppliants in the 
world, he knew to his sorrow — and it was with one of 
this other sort that he was destined to deal in that 
same hour. Scarcely had he settled himself once 
more before his fire with his volume of Schopenhauer 
on his knee, when his reading was again interrupted. 

A loud knock on his door was followed by the 
abrupt entrance of his stepmother, as, robed in full 
evening dress, she noisily rustled into the room. 
Close at her heels trotted an over-stout little boy about 
seven years of age, carrying on his shoulders an An- 
gora cat. 
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" May I come in, Lyon ? Or are you frightfully 
busy as usual, with your old books ? " 

He closed his Schopenhauer reluctantly, turned 
from his crackling wood-fire, and rose. His endeavor 
to keep from his countenance the annoyance and dis- 
gust he felt at her intrusion upon this private sanctum 
of his was not very successful. 

" I want to ask a favor of you, Lyon," she said, her 
stridulous voice seeming to fill the room. 

She was a woman about forty years of age, stoutly 
built and below medium height. Her face did not 
lack prettiness of a certain common sort and its ex- 
pression suggested a rather generous, kindly disposi- 
tion, but the features were hopelessly plebeian. 

Her gown, a girlish robe of pink silk, was absurdly 
unsuitable for a person of her years, and she was 
elaborately ornamented with jewels and other con- 
spicuous finery, some of which was not very clean. 

She sank into the chair which her stepson courte- 
ously placed for her, while the child who had followed 
her into the room sprawled on the floor at her side 
and played with his Angora cat. 
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" I'm going to ask a big favor of you," she repeated 
as she began vigorously to work her hand and arm 
into a long light glove. " Of course you'll think I 
have a lot of nerve — but then to be sure you needn't 
grant it if you don't want to." 

Doctor Kent stood by the fire, his elbow on the 
mantelpiece. He did not sit down while she re- 
mained in the room. 

" But before I state what I'm after," she continued, 
" tell me, how do I look ? — I'm arrayed for conquest, 
you know," she laughed, — a boisterous laugh that 
made him wince and look away from her. 

" I'm afraid I'm no judge of women's gear." 

His manner towards her, though cold and distant, 
was always patiently civil. 

" No," she agreed, " I should think you aren't I 
I thought I should explode when I saw you last night 
at the opera, trying to put Miss Chadwick's cloak 
over her shoulders upside down and wrong side out ! 
You missed it that trip, didn't you ? " she laughed. 
" But look here — look at these diamonds. Aren't 
they swell ? Did you ever see any handsomer ? I'm 
afraid I was soaked, though, when I bought this pin 
— it's a beauty, of course, but it isn't worth the two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars I paid for it. Peo- 
ple are always soaking me," she scolded. " They think 
I'm just made of money, I guess. They don't know 
how I have to work to get your father to give me a 
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nickel more than my scrap of allowance. Why I 
guess no woman at the wash-tub works harder for her 
cash. Tell me now, don't you think this diamond 
set's elegant ? '' 

" You wear too much jewelry at one time, if I may 
venture a criticism." 

" Now if you aren't a chip of the old block ! Your 
father is all the time telling me I spend too much on 
jewelry. He is so close,'' she pouted. " And some- 
times, do you know, Lyon, I think you are even more 
saving with your money than he is, though you have 
twice as much all in your own right and haven't any 
family to keep." 

The young man made no answer. 

" I'm going over to Lieutenant Marshall's party at 
the Club House," she announced with a touch of pride. 
" Lieutenant Marshall told me I'd just got to break 
my engagement at the musicale and come to his party. 
And of course I wouldn't miss it for a little bit ! He's 
such fun! He's a flirt! she declared severely — and 
then laughed gleefully. 

It had taken the conservative society of Charleston 
a long while to bring itself to the point of " taking 
up " the second Mrs. Kent. It had felt itself out- 
raged by the shocking conduct of Judge Kent in his 
relations to this person (his intimacy with her hav- 
ing antedated, and probably caused, the death of his 
first wife), and for at least two years after his mar- 
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riage, Mrs. Kent, the second, had received no sort of 
recognition. But she was both ambitious and push- 
ing, and by dint of persistence, audacity, the power 
of money, and the prestige of her husband's good old 
family name, she had finally succeeded in gaining the 
toleration, at least, of those whose patronage she 
coveted. But even yet, after the lapse of twelve 
years, there were some exclusive houses to which she 
was never invited, — the homes of the few families 
who, because of their sympathy with Lyon and their 
loyalty to the memory of his injured mother, as well 
as because of an inevitable horror of any acquaint- 
ance with his underbred and otherwise objectionable 
stepmother, continued to hold aloof and resist her 
warlike advances upon their charmed and impreg- 
nable circle. When Lyon was in Charleston he never 
accepted any invitations except to those few houses 
where he knew he would not have to endure the night- 
mare of meeting his father's wife. 

" Why don't you come over to the Club House 
yourself to-night, Lyon ? Kitty Marks is to be there 
and she's awfully gone on you — I know it, for this 
afternoon when she and I passed you on the street, she 
blushed furiously, and so I pumped her. ^ Isn't the 
Doc cute ? ' I said to her — but she looked so mad ! — 
and changed the subject. Sure sign ! She's struck. 
Better come with me and have a dance with her." 

" Thank you, no." 
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" What shall I tell Lieutenant Marshall if he asks 
me why you didn't accept his invitation i '' 

" You can tell him you don't know." 

" Well that would soimd civil, wouldn't it I Don't 
you like Marshall ? " 

He shrugged contemptuously, and said nothing. 

" I know he isn't your style. But he's my style," 
she declared defiantly. " I do like a man that isn't 
afraid to take his fim and have his fling. Now 
Hildegarde isn't like me in that. She hates a man 
like Marshall. Last Christmas when she was home, 
she wouldn't have anything to do with him. You are 
more after the style she admires," she said, putting 
her head on one side and critically examining him. 
" Yes, a tombstone like you is just the style she likes. 
I sha'n't be surprised if she falls dead in love with 
you when she comes home and sees you. And you'll 
take to her too — every one does. And big men like 
you always are fond of dear little women like Hilde- 
garde, aren't they ? " 

He did not look at her as she talked. His face was 
set and frozen. Her mention of " Hildegarde " 
made it difficult for him to keep a grip on himself. 

The girl was the daughter of this impossible woman 
by her first husband, Lyon's " little sister," as her 
mother had for twelve years persisted in calling her, 
though he himself had never recognized the relation- 
ship. It was eight years since he had seen her — she 
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had been a child then — and he knew she must now be 
about twenty years of age. She had always been 
kept at fashionable boarding-schools in the winters 
and at mountain and ocean resorts in the summers, 
and she was at present in New York studying music. 
He himself had spent the past four years abroad in 
the study of his profession. Six months ago, having 
finished his medical course in the Leipsic University, 
he had come home to America to practise; but his 
stepsister had been away from home ever since his re- 
turn. He thought of the girl with deep repugnance 
— ^yet with a patience bom of his long trial with her 
mother. The latter had seen fit to impose the name 
Kent upon her daughter, greatly to the outraging of 
his own pride of family ; for no doubt the young lady 
would disgrace it in time, her mother's blood being in 
her veins. The stormiest controversies he had ever 
heard between his father and Mrs. Kent had been up- 
on the subject of Hildegarde's wild extravagance at 
school. Even the large means and free liberality of 
a man like his father had been overtaxed by the girl's 
reckless and indelicate demands upon his purse. 
Other of her very unpleasant qualities he had learned 
from various little things that her mother had let 
drop about her at different times. His general im- 
pression of her was that she was what in common 
parlance is called " fast " (he did not see how she 
could well be otherwise with such a mother) and that 
she was selfish, ill-bred and brainless. 
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2l circumstance which had developed itself since 
his return from Germany had greatly increased his 
feeling of disgust toward her. He had gathered 
from many brazen hints on the part of Mrs. Kent, 
that she and her daughter were cherishing matrimo- 
nial ambitions which should give to them some rights 
over the large fortune he had inherited from his own 
mother. The idea of his being cajoled or entrapped 
into marrying his stepsister was of course droll 
enough; but he could scarcely enjoy the humor of it, 
so obnoxious to him was the thought of any intimacy 
between himself and these people who had thrust 
themselves upon his home and embittered his life. 

" Hildegarde is coming home soon/' Mrs. Kent 
went on, " and I'm going to give her a coming-out 
party. It happens so fortunately that this is your 
first winter at home too — it will make things jolly for 
both of you. I do hope, Lyon, that when Hildegarde 
comes you will go out more than you do now. I was 
so glad when your father told me you had decided to 
wait another six months before you opened your 
office in Detroit." 

" When is she coming ? " It was in a peculiarly 
quiet tone of ^oice that he asked the question. 

'' Well, I wrote to her to-day and told her to come 
P. D. Q. ! So I expect she will probably turn up in 
a week or two." 

" To stay, I presume ? " 



I 
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" That depends. She don't like Charleston and I 
never can keep her here for long at a time. But your 
father and I both want her to stay at home and I wish 
you would help me persuade her, Lyon, — for you 
know you do have a little way of managing people 
when you set your mind to it. Your father com- 
plains of the expense it is to him to keep her in New 
York so long, and I do think myself she's studied long 
enough." 

He turned to her suddenly with an abrupt question. 
" Has your daughter ever had any of her schoolmates 
here to visit her ? " 

" No," she said, looking at him in surprise. " Why 
do you ask that ? I often told her to bring some of 
them home with her, but she never would do it." 

" Some one has been reading and annotating my 
Schopenhauer and " 

"This book. Perhaps you or your daughter lent it 
to some one at some time ? " 

He took up the volume he had laid down at her en- 
trance, and held it out to her. 

"'The World as Will and Idea,'" she read. 
" Holy Smoke, Doc, what do you take me for ! No, I 
never lent it to any of my friends. When you are 
away, I hardly ever come near this room ; none of us 
do; it is hardly used at all and I am sure your books 
are never disturbed — except when Hildegarde is at 
home. She likes to sit here and read," 
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He looked up quickly — checked himself and hesi- 
tated. Then going to her side, he opened the book 
at a page on which was scribbled a foot-note in a 
feminine hand. " Do you know this writing ? " 

" It looks like Hildegarde's." 

He smiled, closed the volume, and laid it aside. 
Of course she was either mistaken or untruthful. 
He did not believe that Hildegarde had written those 
words. 

" Hildegarde is such a girl for books," she con- 
tinued volubly, as again he patiently took his place by 
the mantel. " Last Christmas when she was home 
she was reading a book entitled ^ Motley's Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,' and she tried to make me say ^ Mot- 
ley's Rice of the What-d'you-call-'em.' But I 
couldn't be bothered. I'm perfectly willing to say 
Kice-Pudding, but I will not say the ^ Rice of the 
Dutch Republic ' ! — and so I told her — and ^ Stand 
by your guns, mother ! ' she answered me. She's 
awfully cute with her answers ! " 

She paused, and as Lyon did not reply, there was 
a moment's silence. 

Presently he glanced at her abruptly ; " You had 
some request to make of me ? " 

" Yes, and I'd better be making it I guess you 
think, — so that you can get back to your old shy- 
lology or-pology or whatever it is. It's getting late, 
too, and I shall have to be off soon — I ordered the 
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carriage for half-past ten. Lyon, I said I wanted to 
ask a big favor of you." 

He rested his forehead on his hand and fixed his 
eyes upon her with a quiet scrutiny. There were 
times when even the obtuse sensibilities of Mrs. Kent 
were a trifle chilled by the presence and manner of 
her stepson. 

" I want to ask you if you won't lend me three 
hundred dollars. I had to send Hildegarde a big 
check to-day (girls will be girls, you know, and Hilde- 
garde is so popular with her set that she's got to spend 
more than her little bit of an allowance), and it was 
such a drain on me to send her so much that it has left 
me just dead broke and I can't ask your father for a 
penny, for he makes such a fuss whenever I tell him 
Hildegarde has gotten into a little debt again, 
that " 

Lyon stopped her with a look and spoke to the child 
on the floor. '^ Take your cat and go up to the play- 
room, Frank." 

But Frank had become interested in the conversa- 
tion and did not feel inclined to obey. Avoiding 
Lyon's eye, he pulled himself nearer to his mother. 
It was only under the protection of her presence that 
he ever ventured to demur at a command from his 
brother. 

Lyon had never made any concealment of the fact 
that he felt not the slightest interest in this child of 
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his father's second marriage. He considered the boy 
" a hopeless little beast," and the circumstances which 
had made " the young cub " the son of his father, 
touched no fraternal chord whatever. He never 
noticed him except to check — ^in no uncertain fashion 
— ^the child's trespasses upon his privacy or an oc- 
casional mischievous disturbance of the quiet of the 
house. 

" Go, Frankie, if brother wants you to," his mother 
coaxed. " Go, that's a good boy and mother will give 
you a quarter to-morrow morning." 

" No you won't — ^you know you won't — ^you're 
always telling me lies ! " 

Mrs. Kent threw back her head and shouted a 
laugh. " He's always got an answei* for every one," 
she said to Lyon with matei^al pride. " You can't 
get rid of him with promises, you know — ^you've got 
to have your ready money if you want to bribe 
Franhie ! He's on to you every time. He's H. T. B., 
I can tell you ! " 

" Did you hear what I said to you, Frank ? " Lyon 
asked with a snap of his fingers. 

Frank started and scrambled to his feet. But re- 
covering himself, he again demurred. " Gimme 
a nickel and I'll go," he whined, taking refuge behind 
his mother's chair and eying his brother sullenly. 

Lyon walked toward him. " Must I help you out 
of the room, then ? " 
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Frank set up a howl and clung to his mother. But 
Lyon drew him away from her and stood between 
them. 

" Stop your noise, Frank." 
. For some reason, Frank's howling suddenly ceased. 

" Now go up-stairs." 

" I don't want to go up-stairs," he blubbered again. 
" You ain't my boss and I ain't goin' ! " 

" If I have to carry you up, my lad, you will have 
the worst of the bargain, you know." 

Frank knew, and surrendered like a Spaniard. 

Lyon closed the door after him and returned to the 
fire. 

Mrs. Kent had remained placidly undisturbed by 
this little interruption. Indeed, nothing seemed to 
ruffle her cheerful good temper. It was quite pos- 
sible to reduce her to tears and lamentations — ^but to 
anger, never. 

" It's wonderful how you can make him mind 
you, Lyon, without ever really hurting him any, — 

and I do think " But abruptly drawing out his 

watch, he held it toward her. 

" Your carriage will soon be here. Better get 
down to business." 

" That's so. Well, then — I don't care to ask your 
father for any money or he will write a furious letter 
to poor little Hildegarde. So you see what a tight 
place I'm in. I haven't a red. You certainly 
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won't refuse to accommodate me, Lyon, will you? 
Of course with your big income, you could light your 
cigars with hundred-dollar bills and not miss them." 

" Let me understand your case, please. You say 
you are short of money because you were obliged to 
send your daughter a large sum to pay off some debts. 
But didn't I hear my father give you one hundred 
dollars this morning to send to Hildegarde ? " 

" Perhaps you did," she said with a laugh. " He 
makes noise enough when he does give me anything 
for the poor child. But she needed more than I dared 
ask for, and so I had to draw on my own purse to 
help her through. And that is why I'm out. See ? " 

" Father gives your daughter a liberal allowance — 
as much as he feels he can afford. Most young women 
— situated as she is — ^would think it a generous sum. 
It appears to me that you do wrong, Mrs. Kent, in 
permitting her to go beyond it. You encourage her 
in an extravagance which she has no right to keep 
up." 

" come now, Lyon, don't preach. You are young 
yourself and you know how easily money slips 
through one's hands in youth. Don't be a prig, dear 
boy. Be generous and fill out a check for me, won't 
you ? " 

" You expect me to connive with you and your 

daughter in deceiving my father ? " 

" But I'll pay it back. Why how stingy of you 1 
8 
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Dear me! I would never have believed it. of 
course if you are going to look at it in that prim way ! 
But I assure you," she hastily inserted, " Hildegarde 
don't dream of such a thing as deceiving her papa 
No, indeed, I don't want you to think that of her ! " 

" You don't explain to her, then," he inquired, 
" how you have to ^ deceive ' her ^ papa ' in order to 
pay her debts ? " 

" Well, I just guess not ! She's that sensitive — 
she nearly cries her eyes out when her papa scolds her 
about money." 

" Why does she go on displeasing and disobeying 
him, then, by overdrawing her allowance ?" 

" O well, she's young and girlish and she likes her 
fun, of course, with the rest of the girls. You can't 
blame young people for liking their larks. You 
must not suppose," she urged, " that Hildegarde is 
a spendthrift. It's your father that's to blame for 
not giving her as much as she needs. Hildegarde 
don't ask for any more than she's just got to have to 
to keep up a certain style." 

The defense was meant, Lyon felt sure, for the re- 
assurance of Hildegarde's future husband ; so he did 
not discuss it. 

" I'm sure," Mrs. Kent went on, '^ I don' know 
what I'm going to do if you won't help me out." 

He offered no suggestion. 

" Will you loan me iifty, then ? " 
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" Not fifty cents, without my father's knowedge." 

" O what a prim old maid you are, Lyon 1 Well," 
she sighed resignedly, " if you won't, you won't, I 
suppose. But I think you're a horrid, mean prig. 
Doc ! " 

She picked up her party-bag and wrap from the 
table, and rose. 

" You won't go and tattle this matter to your 
father, will you ? " she demanded. 

" Kest assured I shall spare my father, Mrs. Kent. 
He has causes enough for worry, without my adding 
to them." 

She shrugged her shoulders and pouted. '' You're 
a queer fellow, Lyon," she pronounced, as she turned 
to go away. " I do believe you're even queerer than 
your father ! " 

He followed her across the room to open the door 
for her. She bade him good night in a tone that 
seemed to say, " I forgive you — ^you're a Kent, so I 
suppose you can't help it if you are stingy and a 
crank ! " 

It was with a look of infinite relief that he locked 
his door after her. 

" So Hildegarde is coming home," he mused, as 
slowly he walked back to his chair by the wood-fire. 
" To throw herself at my head, it seems. Well," he 
concluded with grim determination, " that settles it." 

As he sat down once more with his volume of Scho- 
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penhauer, his eye fell again upon the foot-note in the 
feminine hand-writing. He considered it thought- 
fully. 

" I should like very much to know," he said to him- 
self, " who wrote this." 

He adjusted his eye-glasses and re-read the pen- 
ciled lines. 

" A doctrine of despair never helped one living 
soul. The great victories of life have been won only 
by the men and women of large faith — Jesus, Socra- 
tes, Luther, Leonidas, Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Wash- 
ington. The greatest motive-power in man's universe 
— ^what is it ? Can we know history or study our own 
day and not see that the central force in life, the only 
force that really works any lasting good, is religious 
faith ? — faith in Goodness, in Truth, in man's divin- 
ity. Doubt and pessimism carry Death on the face 
of them — and therefore are a lie. May the gods de- 
fend me from these demons ! " 

" I'm going to find out," Doctor Kent resolved, 
" who wrote that." 

He raised his eyes to the life-sized portrait of his 
own mother which hung over the fireplace. The 
tense lines of his face relaxed and softened as he 
gazed at it, until the resemblance between his coun- 
tenance and that of the gentle, high-bred face over the 
mantel was very striking. 

^^ It seems to me, dear," he murmured, in a voice of 
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tenderness that was a strange contrast to the frozen 
tones of his intercourse with his stepmother, " almost 
as though you had spoken to me in this bit of writing ; 
and it seems to me that I could clasp the hand of the 
girl or woman who was moved to such an outbreak as 
this in reading the crushing philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer — clasp her hand in a right good fellowship, 
such as my heart has not known since I lost you. No, 
not lost you, dear — ^you are the only companion I 
have, or ever shall have among women — and while I 
breathe and think and remember, I cannot lose you. 
You are my confidant, my conscience, my inspiration, 
my lode-star I " 

It was true even as he said. The spirit of his 
mother was his only intimate companion. When 
heart and brain became overcharged, she was his 
safety-valve. When far away from his only visible 
expression of her — the portrait in his library — he 
communed with her in writing. Her imagined ap- 
proval or disapproval were his gospel; the memory 
of her, his religion. He prayed to the Spirit of Her 
as men pray to That which they name God. It was 
her influence in his life that through all his young 
manhood had preserved him from any single wilful 
sin ; that had kept his bearing always noble ; that had 
made him, among his college-mates, a companion 
whose mere presence was an abstersion. With young 
men of his own age, it had never been necessary for 
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him to express disapproval of habits of mind or body 
that were crass or low in tone. His very atmosphere 
was antiseptic to such and did not permit them. It 
was felt and known by all who came into close touch 
with him, that an essential basis of companionship 
with him must be obedience to the demands of one's 
highest manhood. 

There were times, it is true, when Lyon longed un- 
speakably for the living response of his darling's 
voice and hand and eyes ; when the communion of the 
spirit alone could not satisfy his human need ; when 
the silence which followed upon his ardent outpour- 
ings to Her, left him bitterly lonely. 

No other woman had ever touched his life. He 
loathed the very thought of the marriage relation, and 
mocked at the mere idea of himself ever entering the 
" unholy estate of matrimony," as he called it. " I 
have seen too much of it," was hi^ brief and final 
conclusion upon the question. The only passions his 
soul had yet known had been his devotion to his 
mother and his wild sorrow at her death. 

It had been during his Sophomore year at Harvard 
that there had come to him, just four months after 
the death of his idolized mother, an invitation to the 
marriage of his father with the young widow, Mrs. 
Adelaide Jenks. In his boyish passion of grief, 
shame and rage, he had telegraphed to the bride-elect 
that owing to the recent death of his mother, he was 
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Tillable to attend the wedding — an act which had 
naturally increased the already strained relations ex- 
isting between him and his father, but which had in 
nowise pricked the rhinoceros epidermis of the young 
widow. 

Lyon was eighteen years of age at the time of his 
mother's death; old enough to understand that it 
was not alone her physical illness that had brought 
her tender life to its premature end, but the mortal 
wound she had suffered in her knowledge of her hus- 
band's strange and mad infatuation with another 
woman. Not only Lyon, but every one in the city of 
Charleston, knew the shameful story. It was a 
mystery beyond the ken of philosopher or prophet 
how a man like Judge Kent, a gentleman, a man of 
culture, of high breeding, and of, hitherto, clean life, 
who had wedded and ardently loved one of the fairest 
and noblest of women, could have been charmed from 
the death-bed of his devoted wife by the coarse fasci- 
nations of the loud and vulgar Widow Jenks. It was 
affirmed that even before Mrs. Kent's death, the 
shameless adventuress had been known to spend whole 
afternoons with the Judge in the parlor of his own 
house, while the sick wife lay dying ; playing for him 
on the new grand piano that he had bought since his 
acquaintance with her; for she played rather well 
and the Judge was very fond of music ; it was said, 
indeed^ that it was their love of music that had first 
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brought them together. Burnt deep into Lyon's soul, 
were memories of those last weeks of the beloved life 
over which he had watched with a devotion " passing 
the love of women." Through twelve long years 
these cruel memories had kept him almost a stranger 
to his father ; and with his developing manhood they 
had seemed to lose none of their first bitterness. 
There were times when he did yearn to put away 
this bitterness and grow nearer to his father in sym- 
pathy and affection. But his advances were never 
met with heartiness. The Judge, too, had his mem- 
ories — and Lyon looked like his mother. The sight 
of his son was sometimes an anguish to the father 
which all his pride and comfort in the boy's talents 
and splendid manhood could not heal. 

Judge Kent scarcely ever entered this library in 
which hung the speaking and beautiful portrait of 
his first wife. The apartment was, in fact, regarded 
by the whole family as Lyon's own den — and a 
peculiar sanctity seemed to invade it. 

" But I am told," Lyon said to himself, his eyes 
still on the face over the fire, " that ^ Hiledgarde loves 
to sit here and read.' There will be no spot nor cor- 
ner in this house in which I feel safe from intrusion, 
I suppose, when once that ill-conditioned girl comes 
home to stay." 

One of two things he determined that he would do. 

" I shall deal with her as I deal with Frank — put 
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her in her place without ceremony — delicate handling 
she would not understand/' he shrugged ; " she would 
mistake it, no doubt, for ardent admiration on my 
part. She must be made to know from the first that 
in this room at least, my privacy is not to be molested. 
Or else " 

He rose with his fingers inserted between the pages 
of his book, and stood before the portrait. 

" Or else, dear, I shall take that other course — of 
which I am sure you would approve." 
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III. 

The Eadnors discussed, at the breakfast-table, a 
letter which the footman had just brought in to Mr. 
Richard. 

" But I wonder what made Lyon change his mind," 
the delicate-looking, middle-aged mother of the family 
said, lifting her pale blue eyes to gaze plaintively at 
her son, Richard, as she drew her fluffy wool cape 
more snugly about her shoulders and daintily sipped 
her hot coffee. 

The dining-room, a beautifully appointed apart- 
ment, seemed oppressively large for the little group 
of three gathered about the small circular table. 

Richard, a vigorous, robust young man of thirty, 
folded his letter abruptly and thrust it into the in- 
side pocket of his coat. 

" If he wants to get into practice at all, here in 
Detroit," he answered, as with one strong movement 
of his knife he halved a large orange, " he would be 
a fool to let a chance like this slip by. Father off to 
Europe for a year — ^his big practice turned right over 
into Lyon's hands, with the use of his offices here in 
our house — it is the chance of a life-time for a young 
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fellow starting out in his profession. I wish I could 
get as good a start in the practice of the Law." 

" I don't think you need complain, Richard dear/' 
his mother fondly assured him, " after your success 
in court last week. My wretched nerves were so 
racked with anxiety lest you should fail and ^' 

" O my career's started,'' Eichard obligingly con- 
ceded, speaking rapidly and with emphasis, as though 
his surplus energy must find an outlet in chasing 
his words from his tongue ; " but I haven't the pull 
Lyon will have here in stepping into father's shoes. 
People- have such confidence in father, that the mere 
fact of a man's being trusted by Doctor Radnor is 
recommendation enough to give him a reputation in 
Detroit. Touch the bell, please, Frances. I'm in a 
hurry to get down town this morning." 

" But why did Lyon refuse father's offer at first, 
I wonder," said Frances as she pressed the button at 
her foot, " and then change his mind and decide to 
come after all ? " 

She was a girl just entering her twenties, with no 
small claim to beauty. Built on the tall and robust 
plan of her brother, she bore no resemblance what- 
ever to her ineffectual and rather hysterical little 
mother at the head of the table — except, perhaps, in 
a certain curve of the lips that, to an analytical ob- 
server, might have suggested a tendency to weak and 
whimsical self-indulgence. She was a well-groomed 
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young woman, with an appearance and air of elegance 
and affluence, and rather a good deal of manner on 
full-dress occasions. In the bosom of her family, she 
was inclined to be bored and indifferent, except when 
roused, as at present, by a matter she considered 
worth heeding. 

" He said he refused father's offer," her brother 
answered, " because he thought he preferred to spend 
a year in hard reading before he began to practice. 
But ^ an unforeseen family circumstance,' he writes, 
decides him to leave Charleston permanently and 
settle in Detroit. Now, then, mother and Frances, 
there's nuts for you ! You don't want to know what 
the ^ family circumstance ' is, do you ? " 

" Of course," said Mrs. Kadnor with a little shiver 
of horror, " it has something to do with that awful 
stepmother of his, poor boy ! " 

" Perhaps I know more about it than you do, 
Kichard," Frances remarked with languid indiffer- 
ence. " So don't you be too smart." 

Mrs. Kadnor turned a look of distressed eagerness 
upon her daughter. 

" Don't keep me in suspense, Francy, I'm so 
nervous this morning — ^tell me what you know." 

" O," said Frances coolly, " I had a letter yester- 
day from Amy Marshall — one of my school chums, 
you remember, who lives in Charleston. She writes 
jne that Mrs. Kent's daughter, Hildegarde Jenks (or 
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Hildegarde Kent, as she presumes to call herself), 



is " 



" ^ Hildegarde Kent ' indeed ! Such imperti- 
nence ! " bre^athed Mrs. Radnor. " Go on, Frances." 

" is expected home and that every one is say- 

ing she is coming just to throw herself at Lyon's 
head, and that that perfectly awful Mrs. Kent is just 
determined to make a match between them. I sup- 
pose Lyon doesn't want to be bored with his delight- 
ful relatives and prefers to give up his year of study 
at home and commence his practice here in Detroit 
at once." 

Mrs. Radnor shook her head sadly. " It is bad 
enough to be obliged to endure the society of his step- 
mother, and I certainly don't wonder that he should 
run away at the prospect of having the daughter, too, 
inflicted upon him. I shouldn't want you to visit 
Amy Marshall in Charleston, dear, just on account 
of poor Lyon's unfortunate connection with those 
ridiculous Jenks or Jenkses. I'm sure I don't know 
the plural of such a preposterous name 1 I shouldn't 
want you to have anything to do with them, and of 
course they would thrust themselves on you if you 
visited in Charleston, for they know of my relation- 
ship with Lyon's mother." 

" It isn't really a relationship, mother," inserted 
Frances, a slight color coming into her fair face. 
^^ The connection is really too distant to define." 
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" You'll spoil a flirtation, mother, between Prances 
and the Doctor if you go calling him her ^ cousin,' " 
said Richard. " Frances is planning a campaign, I 
see it in her blushes — ^if she isn't, I'll offer to make 
a meal of my chapeau ! Tour heart's like an omni- 
bus, Frances — always room for one more — isn't it? 
Your head's been so full of brass buttons since the 
Spanish War, that I'm blest if it wouldn't rattle if 
you shook it! But the brass buttons will go when 
the Doctor comes, eh? Poor Kent is jumping from 
frying-pan to fire in running away from the redoubt- 
able Hildegarde into the arms of Frances, the Lyon- 
tamer ! " 

" You needn't suppose you're funny, Richard," 
Prances returned with dignity. 

" It would do you a world of good, my lady, if 
the Doctor did prove callous to your charms, for 
you're getting to think you've only to crook your 
graceful little white finger to bring any man you meet 
to your feet. Too much popularity is spoiling you. 
You don't care how bad you make the poor devils feel 
when you coolly throw them over after coquetting 
with them for two or three months. You're a cold- 
blooded thing, Frances, and you always were — ever 
since you were old enough to talk. You're not capa- 
able of falling in love yourself. You'll marry some 
poor fool for his money or his standing or something, 
— and I'll pity the cove, by Jove ! I wish Kent would 
take some of the conceit out of you 1 " 
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Prances smiled languidly as she peeled an orange. 
Her brother's portrait of her was diverting. She 
liked and rather admired it. 

" But, Francy," her mother said, " I assure you I 
can define the relationship between Lyon and our- 
selves quite clearly. Lyon's mother was my third 
cousin once removed on my father's side, his great- 
grandmother on his mother's side being the sister of 
Lyon's " 

" Now see here, mother. I want to eat my break- 
fast," Richard protested. 

" I'm so glad you have an appetite, dear," she 
readily returned. " What wouldn't I give for such 
a healthy young appetite! I haven't eaten a hearty 
breakfast in years, in years! Indeed the only time I 
ever do have any appetite at all, is at late dinners or 
parties." 

Richard and Frances exchanged a swift glance of 
amusement, but said nothing. 

" But," she continued irrelevantly, " I always 
called her Cousin Catherine — ^Lyon's mother, I mean 
— and how a man of fastidious taste like Judge 
Kent, after having had such a wife as my poor dear 
Cousin Catherine, could put up with that bold, com- 
mon, loud, vulgar — O what a hard life her poor boy 
has had with those Jenkses people ! You must write, 
Francy, and ask Amy Marshall to tell you everything 
about this girl, ^ Hildegarde,' when she gets to 
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Charleston. I'm quite anxious to know what she is 
like and what sort of a figure she cuts in Charleston 
society. Not that I take the slightest interest in such 
utterly low — ^but then," she broke off, and added 
solemnly, " for Lyon's sake I wish to know the 
worst I " 

" And not because you have the least bit of the 
Lady Eve about you, eh, mother ? " said Richard. 

" Not at all, dear," Mrs. Radnor returned in an 
offended tone. " I shouldn't stoop to be curious about 
such people — people of the name of Jenks!" she 
said with gentle scorn. 

" Might as well be named Yankee Doodle ! " de- 
clared Richard. 

" Mrs. Jenks, or Mrs. Kent, as she now imfortu- 
nately can call herself," Mrs Radnor resumed, 
" came here to Detroit, once, a few years after her 
marriage to the Judge, and staid at the Rufisell 
House; and she had the effrontery to send me her 
card, but of course I did not call on her. And just 
fancy ! — she found out what day I was ^ at home,' 
and came here! She outstaid about eight callers — 
just for the sake, I suppose, of saying she had met 
people whom by no other possible means she could 
have met. Of course I didn't return her call, and, in 
fact, I just cut her outright. I felt no scruples about 
doing it, for I knew that Lyon himself refused to have 
anything to do with her. Did your friend, Amy 
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Marshall, ever tell you, Frances, what sort of a girl 
the woman's daughter is ? " 

" I asked Amy, one day, what she was like, and she 
said that hardly any one seemed to know her, because 
she spent nearly all her time away from home, but that 
she was usually spoken of as a second edition of her 
mother." 

" Poor Lyon ! I am so anxious to see the dear boy 
again. I wonder if his four years abroad have 
changed him much." 

" I wonder," speculated Frances, lazily leaning 
back in her chair, " if he is as indifferent to girls as he 
was four years ago when he came to pay us his fare- 
well visit before sailing. I was seventeen then, and 
of course I was horribly sentimental and I thought 
Lyon Kent just the handsomest and most elegant thing 
I had ever beheld — and he wouldn't condescend even 
to look at me ! " 

"He will look at you often enough now — ^you'll 
make him I " said Richard. " You have learned some 
tricks and some manners since then, haven't you ? " 

" Richard ! " his mother reproved him. " A girl 
so imusually good-looking as Frances is, doesn't need 
any tricks or manners." 

" O let him talk, mother," Frances drawled. "What 
else are lawyers for ? " 

" Well, I am very glad indeed that dear Lyon has 

decided to come. It will be such a comfort for me 
4 
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to have my dear Catherine's son with me. I hope 
he will let me be a mother to him. But he has always 
been so reserved, I might say unapproachable '' 

" Poor Lyon 1 '' cried Richard. " There's Yankee 
Doodle Jenks wanting to be a mamma to him, too; 
and to escape her wiles, he runs right into the mother- 
ly arms of '' 

" Now, Richard, that isn't funny, it is objection- 
able," his mother protested. " Stop your nonsense, 
dear, and tell me what Lyon says about our proposi- 
tion that he occupy the rooms over the office and live 
with us ? " 

" Agrees ^ with earnest thanks ' — and will be here 
next week. If I were you, Frances, I should send 
away the little governess ! You may not believe it, 
but," he added, his teasing tone touched with earnest- 
ness, '^ she's a dangerous rival for any one to have 
'round ! " 

" That quiet brown little thing ? " Frances incred- 
ulously shrugged. 

" ^ That quiet brown little thing,' my dear, might 
just neatly cut you out, with those appealing, soft, 
stunning eyes of hers — even if you are a beauty. I've 
seen that kind of thing done. There's no counting 
on a man's tastes, you know. And by Jove! little 
Miss Holmes, without having anything in the least 
dazzling about her, is somehow — I don't know what 
exactly — she is not pretty, she hasn't any chic or snap 
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—I don't know what it is — but when she is present, 
even in a crowded room, one is so distinctly conscious 
of her. Emphatically, she is not insignificant — 
though at a first glance, one might easily think so. 
It's peculiar ! Have you felt what I mean ? " 

He glanced from Frances to his mother as he asked 
the question, a puzzled look in his face. 

" She is a very nice, neat young person," his mother 
graciously answered, " and I am pleased with the way 
she gets on with the children. And she is not at all 
obtrusive. She knows her place and keeps it.'' 

" Does she have her breakfast in the nursery with 
the kids ? " 

" Yes." 

Richard thoughtfully nibbled his toast. " The 
' place ' of a nursery governess is rather an unknown 
quantity, isn't it ? " he remarked. " Miss Holmes is 
undoubtedly a lady." 

" If Lyon doesn't come at once, he won't have much 
chance," retaliated Frances. 

" No," Eichard quite seriously denied, " she is 
really too much after the Puritan or New Mennonite 
style for my taste. But she does impress me in some 
odd, pleasant kind of a way and I can't tell just how 
or why." 

" Well, don't seek to find out," admonished his 
mother, " or you will put me to the inconvenience of 
getting a new governess; for I certainly shall not 
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permit any Jane Eyre love stories in my house. And 
I should be very sorry indeed to part with Miss 
Holmes, for she relieves me so entirely of all respon- 
sibility for the children, she is such a dependable 
young person. Now yesterday, for instance, Jeannie 
was fretting with a little attack of fever and I felt 
so perfectly comfortable in leaving her in Miss 
Holmes' care while I went to Miss Keeves' luncheon 
and in the evening to the reception at the Binneys\ 
It is such a relief to my worn-out nerves to be able to 
throw off all sense of care, for I am really not strong 
enough to worry with the children/' 

Poor Mrs. Kadnor was never well enough to do 
anything she felt disinclined to do, though she often 
manifested remarkable strength of mind in rallying 
from utter prostration to perform the social duties 
that she loved. It was nothing in the world but her 
determined will, she frequently said, that kept her 
alive at all. 

" It is a great relief to me too," she went on, " to 
have Bess and Charlie away at school this winter — 
they are at such a troublesome age — ^too old to be 
spanked into proper behavior and not old enough to 
behave themselves from a sense of the fitness of 
things. With your father not here to hold them in 
check, I really couldn't have stood a whole winter 
with those two rollicking youngsters in the house, for 
they pay no more attention to my protestations than 
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if the cat mewed at them ! No one but your father 
could suppress them. But now that they are safe at 
school and I have nice little Miss Holmes to look after 
the three younger ones, I can quite give myself up to 
enjoying dear Lyon's being with us — ^that is, if my 
nerves will let me enjoy anything. I do hope he will 
let us take him into society a little. He has never 
cared for it much, poor dear, and no wonder! — ^his 
youth so blighted ! " she sentimentally sighed. " I 
am so glad he has consented to live here with us and 
occupy the suite over the offices — it will be very pleas- 
ant to have him.'' 

"He was a rabid woman-hater when we were at 
Harvard together," said Richard. " The fellows used 
to wonder about him a good deal. With everything 
in the world, apparently, to satisfy a man (wealth, 
good looks, brains, a clean record), he would go about 
looking like a Hamlet! Of course I never told 
the fellows what I knew of his family. He and I 
didn't hit it together very well — ^he was too much 
buried in his books — and I wasn't a woman-hater! 
He struck it with a different sort of fellows — ^the 
serious sort that felt themselves as responsible for the 
universe as if they had created it, and spent all their 
spare time trying to find out the Whyness-of-the- 
Thus, and that kind of thing ! Some of the fellows 
were more than half afraid of Kent — ^he was too 
brainy and — don't you know? — too all-fired good. 
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And yet he tad popularity of a sort — at least he was 
always felt as a force. And it was discovered on oc- 
casions, that he had a pretty soft heart for any one in 
trouble. However," Kichard concluded, " his four 
years in Europe may have changed him. I hope they 
have, in some respects, since he is coming here to live 
with us." 

" His manners with women were certainly not 
those of a woman-hater, as I remember him," said 
Frances. " He was indifferent, I know — ^but very 
chivalrous — even courtly. I thought I had never seen 
a man with such charming manners as his. Of 
course," she shrugged, " I was very yoimg and green 
— only seventeen." 

" His mother's son could not help having elegant 
manners," Mrs. Radnor said. " Cousin Catherine 
was a woman of most exquisite sensibility and refine- 
ment — and Lyon was her inseparable companion. If 
I ever worshiped any one in this world besides your 
father, it was dear Lyon's poor mother. No wonder," 
she concluded, laying down her napkin and languidly 
rising from the table, " that other women do not 
please him if he gauges them by the standard of what 
his mother was." 
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IV. 

It crossed Doctor Kent's mind that he had perhaps 
" robbed Peter to pay Paul/' in running away from 
his father's wife and her redoubtable daughter, to 
come to Detroit. He was standing at one end of 
what was known as " the East India room " in Mrs. 
Radnor's house, looking on at a dance, when this 
cynical thought obtruded itself. 

" I shall have to break it to them that I can't waste 
time on this kind of thing. I'm afraid they won't 
like it." 

He had arrived in Detroit the day before and was 
already comfortably settled in his new quarters and 
fairly started in his work. 

He had declined with thanks, when Prances had 
invited him to be present to-night at the little in- 
formal dance she was having in the East India room ; 
but her mother had waxed importunate, and he had 
yielded, not wishing to seem ungracious, or unappre- 
ciative of their kindness to him. 

" But they must be made to understand that I must 
live my life in my own way and not in theirs," he 
said to himself as he rather gloomily followed with 
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his eyes the moving figures in the dance. " I have 
serious work to do and can't waste time." 

The East India room, an apartment covering 
almost the entire fourth floor of the Radnors' house 
on Jefferson Avenue, had been fitted up by Doctor 
Radnor to contain the antiquities, curios, and gorgeous 
hangings which he had brought with him from a two 
years' sojourn in India and Persia, and Doctor Kent 
might easily have foimd in the room enough objects 
of interest to compensate him for his loss of time, 
had not his social obligations, tmder the circum- 
stances, rendered such diverting investigation out of 
the question. 

" Well — ^Doctor ? " unexpectedly spoke a drawling, 
musical voice at his shoulder. " I wonder if it is safe 
to speak to anything that looks as cross and as ab- 
solutely unsocial as you do." 

He turned to find Frances at his side, looking daz- 
zlingly handsome in radiant evening dress. There 
was a stateliness in the girl's beauty that he admired, 
and the little tone and manner of blase indifference 
which she wore, perhaps as a pose, he found not with- 
out its attraction. 

" I wonder you take your life in your hands and 
venture ! " he returned. 

" You don't know how I'm trembling I Well," 
she added, " haven't you been enjoying yourself at 
all?" 
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" Not myself, but other people." 

She clapped her gloved hands ; " I shall reproduce 
that clever reply as my own, at the first opportimity 1 
Tell me, why do you keep to yourself in this uncivil 
fashion ? And why don't you ask me to dance V^ 

" I have been waiting for a chance to ask you. In- 
quire of a man why he doesn't scale the Alps like a 
Hannibal ! I have been far too modest to attempt to 
fight my way through the crowds that have surround- 
ed you ever since I came up here. Just now, me- 
thinks my eyes deceive me in seeing you here before 
me alone.'' 

" I dismissed them every one, because I wanted to 
dance with you. Ask me," she commanded, keeping 
time with her foot and her fan to the music of the 
piano and violin, " and don't let us miss all that per- 
fectly elegant waltz 1 " 

" I sha'n't ask you, now. Stand still. I prefer to 
talk to you." 

" But I prefer to waltz ! Are you going to be so 
selfish and uncivil as to refuse me ? " 

" No — not selfish. I am considering you/* he 
gravely said, taking her fan from her hand and open- 
ing it. " You are overheated and you must rest and 
cool off before you dance again." 

"Oh!" she lightly laughed, "are you studying 
people's healths all the time ? " But she yielded and 
let him fan her, as she leaned against the wall at his 
Bide. 
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" I have often thought, do you know, that it must 
be entertaining to practise medicine— people are so 
apt to fall in love with their physicians." 

" Are they ? Why ? " 

"O," she lazily speculated, " people like to have 
some one take a vital interest in them, you know, and 
your doctor has got to take a most vital interest in you 
when he is called in to see you — and so, one finds him, 
for the time, a very fascinating person.'^ 

" What subtle philosophy ! " 

" It is true, even if it is philosophy. You have not 
danced once. Don't you care for it ? " 

" A pretty recreation for children." 

" How does it feel to be so superior ? " she curious- 
ly inquired. " Beware ! " she warned him. " I am 
sure you must have a weak spot somewhere and I 
mean to find out where. And when I have discovered 
it, I shall like you better than I do now. Absolute 
perfection makes me shiver." 

" I am modest enough to think your standards must 
be shockingly low if they measure me up to * absolute 
perfection.^ " 

" Of course I really donH know you very well," 
she shrugged. " I am cherishing the hope that you 
will deteriorate on a closer acquaintance. Men 
always do. But I assure you that just at present you 
do impress me as the most unfrivolous, learned, 
superior, and altogether transcendental being I ever 
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knew. Now do you know I believe a man like Rich- 
ard is much more comfortable ? He enjoys himself 
at a party. By the way, do you think Miss Reeves 
pretty ? " 

" She is the girl with whom Richard is waltzing ? " 

" Yes ; don't you remember, I presented you ? 
And,'' she added, ^' you did not ask her for a dance — 
though she is the most stunning girl in the room I " 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Don't you ? " 

" No." 

" Who is more so ? " she coolly inquired, expecting 
him, of course, to reply with gallantry, as was his 
duty. 

He hesitated. " Perhaps, after all, you are right," 
he said slowly. " Yes, from your standpoint, she 
probably is the most striking girl here." 

" But from your crushingly superior standpoint ? " 

" She isn't." 

" Then who is ? " she frankly inquired again. 

" Miss Holmes." 

" Miss Holmes ? Why whom do you mean ? — oh I " 
Her eyes swept his face with a swift, curious sur- 
prise, then glanced towards the piano a few yards 
away, where a yoimg girl was accompanying a violin 
for the dance. 

" You mean the children's governess ? " 

It was with a slight accent of incredulity that she 
asked the question. 
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" Yes/^ 

" You have met her, I think ? " 

" At dinner, yesterday. I have not talked with 
her, though." 

" But she is not ^ striking ' looking at all. She is 
not even pretty." 

Kecalling Richard's teasing " warning " about 
Miss Holmes, Frances was genuinely puzzled; she 
could not discern just what it was in the plain, dark 
little thing that could attract the fastidious taste of 
two such connoisseurs as Richard and Lyon. 

" No," Lyon agreed, " she is not a pretty girl. And 
from your standpoint she is not striking. But some- 
how — ^she impresses me." 

" I confess to a curiosity to know how." 

Lyon considered. " I can't quite decide whether it 
is the curve of her right eyebrow or the droop of her 
lower lip." 

" Perhaps it is the lobe of her left ear 1 " 

" But don't you think she has rather an odd, inter- 
esting face ? " 

" Odd, yes — rather. Interesting ? " she dubiously 
repeated. " Not particularly. I hadn't thought 
about it. Homely faces are not usually interesting, 
are they ? " 

" Quite as often as pretty faces, I think. How long 
has she lived here ? " 

" Two weeks." 
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" Do you like her ? " 

^* Mother finds her satisfactory.'^ 

" And you ? I mean do you like her ? " 

Again she glanced at him in surprise. ^^ I don't 
employ her, Lyon." 

He smiled. " I like to hear you say my name — 
you drawl it out so musically." 

" And I love to see you smile, you ^ most grave and 
reverend seignor.' You are too solemn for comfort, 
Lyon. I mean to take upon myself the Herculean 
task of rousing you while you are with us, and show- 
ing you how to enjoy life." 

" But I do enjoy life. I'll wager I have more fun 
to the square inch than you do." 

" You don't enjoy the right kind of things. The 
only fun you ever have is mixing little powders and 
pills and sawing and sewing people up and all that 
horrid sort of thing that I've had to know about all 
my life, seeing I'm a doctor's daughter." 

" There are other things besides human bodies in 
my world. Pictures and music and poetry and novels 
and philosophy " 

" But I'm talking about real life. When you do 
descend to earth, it is only to investigate people's dis- 
eases, not to enjoy real life." 

" I protest — ^ real ' life is full to overflowing for 
me — and that is why I don't find any very great 
ecstasy in hopping about to a fiddle or ^" 
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" Or in chatting with an absolutely commonplace 
and unintellectual young woman who, by dint of a 
powerful effort, is concealing her terror in venturing 
to hold any intercourse whatever with Doctor Kent, 
Ph. D., M. D. — and heaven only knows what other 
D/s you may have concealed about you ! " she said 
with an air of dark mystery, yet with a look and tone 
of confidence in her power to charm which belied her 
profession of terror in his transcendental presence. 
" No," she added, shaking her head, " you needn't try 
to defend yourself, for I have quite determined that 
you need to be taken in hand and roused — and when 
Frances Coxe Kadnor makes up her mind, look out 
for the engine I " 

" To be taken in hand by Frances Coxe Kadnor, 
you know, is a fate some men would envy me. This 
dapper youth, for instance, who is just now making 
his fatal way over here to claim you for the second 
half of this dance — do you see him ? If you dare to 
desert me " 

" I shall have to," she said regretfully. " It is an 
engagement. I wish it were not. I've been snub- 
bing him so unmercifully of late, or I would send 
him away just now. Mr. Binney," she greeted the 
young man who bowed before her and offered his arm, 
" Doctor Kent is so relieved to see you ; he flatly re- 
fused to dance with me when I invited him to — and 
he's just longing to slip away and go down-stairs to 
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his book-den ! Well — ^we will turn our backs and give 
you a chance, Doctor. My fan, please ? Thank you. 
By-by — and good night — ^f or I know you are going to 
slip off!" 

Lyon's eyes followed her as she was led away. Her 
perfect grace, the fine pose of her dark head, the gold- 
brown tints of her hair against the snowy loveliness of 
her neck and shoulders, touched his keen masculine 
sense of womanly beauty, and he thought her, as every 
man did, an exceedingly attractive girl — so attrac- 
tive, in fact, that her knowledge of her own power 
made her a dangerous fire to the poor moths who vent- 
ured too near her brightness. But 

His glance turned back to that small, dark face at 
the piano. Here was a countenance that interested 
him. 

He did not agree with Frances that she was really 
homely, though he readily admitted that her features 
were not at all Grecian and that her complexion was 
a bit sallow. But there was a quaintly solemn earn- 
estness about the brow and lips that challenged his 
love of investigation ; an earnestness, united with an 
exceeding delicacy and sweetness, which struck him as 
a very rare combination, and indicative of a singular 
fineness of nature. It was a child-like, almost a baby 
face, he thought, though its gravity might, indeed, 
have belonged to a middle-aged philosopher. Its in- 
fantine look of purity and innocence was its only 
beauty. 
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" A demure little thing," he said to himself. " If 
her face tells a true story, the evil of the world has 
never come nigh her." 

The plain white Swiss gown which she wore, high- 
necked and long-sleeved, marked her as not belonging 
to the gay assembly of richly robed maidens and ma- 
trons that filled the great room. But there was an 
artistic simplicity in her costume, a simplicity so 
marked that it was conspicuous and gave her an ap- 
pearance of distinction, in spite of her small stature. 

Lyon's idealizing of his mother had made his taste 
in women to be, as all his acquaintances knew, fas- 
tidious to a rather extreme degree; so much so that 
he had often been mistaken for a snob. His father's 
domestic complications had taught him to shrink from 
any remotest hint of " commonness " in the sex. 
" ' Whom God hath put asunder, why should man 
join together ? ' " he thought with Emerson, of those 
uncongenial to him. 

He was conscious, to-night, of a kind of psycho- 
logical curiosity with regard to Miss Holmes. He 
thought he should like to know just what there was 
behind that oddly interesting face. 

The waltz having come to an end, the dancers were 
now resting from their laborious amusement and 
promenading the length of the room. The pianist, 
he thought, looked a little tired and pallid as she 
leaned her elbow on the music-rack and her forehead 
on her hand* 
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" She has been over-taxed," he frowned. 

He got himself out of his comer and slowly made 
his way across the end of the room to her side. 

She had watched his progress across the floor, but 
evidently she had not realized that he was coming 
to her, for when he stopped before her and bowed, 
pronouncing her name, he was surprised at the 
violent start she gave and the deep blush that covered 
her face and neck. 

" Will you let me take you out to the corridor and 
get you an ice ? '' he asked. 

She lifted her eyes to his — and he experienced 
another surprise that was ahnost a shock, as he met 
her gaze. He had not known that her eyes were so 
beautiful — ^their soft, dark fire made her face seem 
suddenly aglow with warmth and color. 

" Thank you. But I can't leave the piano. They 
will want to dance again in a few minutes, you 
know.'' 

She had instantly recovered from the strange start 
his approach had given her and her manner was self- 
possessed and grave. 

" They won't want to dance for at least ten min- 
utes," he urged. " You are tired and need a little 
rest and refreshment. Come with me." 

" You are very kind. But I think I had better 

not go — thank you." 

"You have been sitting too long on this stool," 
5 
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he affirmed in a professional way as though speaking 
to a patient. " You must relax a bit — or I shall have 
you coming to my office for some medicine to- 
morrow." 

" Please excuse me — ^my place is here — ^I 
can't desert my post." 

" After you have rested and refreshed yourself 
your place may be here — ^it is not now." 

She still hesitated, though he considered his pro- 
fessional tone of decision a thing not to be dis- 
puted. 

" Will you take the responsibility ?" she doubtfully 
asked. 

" Is it such a very heavy one ? " he inquired with 
his rare smile. " I think I may venture to risk it." 

She yielded then — although with too evident re- 
luctance — and let him lead her out into the bril- 
liantly lighted corridor, furnished with couches and 
chairs. 

He made her comfortable in a big easy-chair with 
a cushion at her back and a stool at her feet, and then 
went away to the other end of the long hall to get her 
a cup of hot chocolate. 

" You would not pamper me so," she said as he 
presently sat down at her side, " if you knew how 
hardened I have been to sitting up on a piano stool. 
As much as four or five hours a day." 

Her wide, innocent eyes rested upon him with an 
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expression that made him feel as if he were talking 
with some quaint, old-fashioned child, instead of a 
woman grown. And yet the face was unusually 
thoughtful and intelligent. " A paradox," he men- 
tally pronounced her. 

" You have been accustomed to practise four or 
five hours a day ? " he asked. 

" Often more." 

" Kecently ? '' 

" Until I came here two weeks ago." 

" It takes some time to work up to a point when 
one can practise four or five hours a day. You 
must have studied music a long while ? " 

" All my life." 

He wondered why, if she really did have a good 
musical education, she should be holding a position as 
a nursery governess, or be willing to drum dance- 
music for half a night. 

" And you love music ? " he inquired a little 
skeptically. 

" Yes," she answered simply. " It is what I love 
best in life." 

" You will play for me some time ? " 

She looked down as she slowly stirred her 
chocolate. " Will there be any opportunity ? " she 
asked. 

" Why not ? " 

"You are going to live here in this House, 
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Doctor ? " There was a slight constraint in her tone 
and manner as she asked the question. 

" Yes — I have the suite of rooms over the office. 
Didn't you know? Mrs. Radnor assures me the 
family have discussed no other topic than my coming, 
for the past ten days. So I should think you would 
all be rejoicing that I am at last here and that there 
is a prospect, now, of a change of subject." 

" I have heard the children talking about a ' lion ^ 
coming to live here — I didn't know whether it was 
man or beast. Are you It ? " 

" I am It," he said, surprised to find that any- 
thing looking so pretematurally serious, and speaking 
in a voice so grave and quiet, could be capable of 
making even the semblance of a joke. " So ' op- 
portunity,' you see, will not be wanting, when you 
are ready to play for me." 

" You are a critic ? " 

" Not when I am in a good humon As I shall be 
when you are playing for me." 

" But seriously, do you know music at all ? " 

" I think I am an appreciative listener." 

" I was going to say, then — ^the violinist and I 
must have been fi trial to you to-night." 

" I like Symphony Concerts ; but I like hurdy- 
gurdys, too, and even steam-pianos in their place! 
No, the dance-music did not worry me." 

" It worried me," she said with a look of misery 
that amused him. 
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" You objected to playing it ? '' 

" Naturally." A little rippling, musical laugh 
broke from her lips. " If my Professor Herr Miil- 
ler could look in on me to-night, I am afraid he would 
go and cast himself into one of the Great Lakes, or 
else drown his sorrow and shame in sausages and 
beerr 

" His disapproval would be so desperate ? " 

" Maddening ! He furiously slapped my hands 
once, with a hard roll of music, when he discovered 
me playing — I'm ashamed to tell you whit." 

" I won't slap you." 

" Home Sweet Home, with Variations ! ^ There's 
no place' — some runs up and down the scale — ^ like 
home ^ — some more runs — and so on. Yes, he 
slapped my hands. But I felt he was so entirely 
justified that I never resented it — ^though he gave me 
plenty of chance, for he nearly died of remorse, im- 
plored me to Forget and Forgive," she said with an 
inflection suggesting capitals ; " sent me a perfectly 
reckless bouquet of hideous deutschen Blumen, and 
he even — ^you won't believe it — he shed tears ! " 

" I should think he might. Those little hands, 
how could he ! " 

^' That is what Tie said next day when he saw the 
mark across my fingers (I took good care not to let 
it go away — I pinched it dreadfully before I went 
in to my lesson)." 
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There was an irresistible drollery in her quaint, 
quiet manner and he concealed his astonishment as 
he watched her. 

" It was really quite worth being slapped to see 
his misery," she said. 

" And you forgave him ? " 

" I can never hold resentment long, no matter 
how I may try to. I am not a strong character," 
she said, shaking her head. 

" Is it a sign of a strong character — ^holding re- 
sentment ? " 

Her face changed to solemn again, as she answered 
him. Mr. George Meredith makes his ^ Old Buc- 
caneer ' say " It's not in nature for injuries to digest 
in us. They poison the blood if we try ' — and the 
' Old Buccaneer ' was a strong character. And," 
she added, a slow color dying her olive skin, " I 
know a man, a very strong character — I believe a 
noble character — ^who would say Amen to that. 
Would you ?" 

He had a passing curiosity to know why she 
blushed as she questioned him. 

" The blood may be poisoned by the digestion of 
injuries," he granted; "but I believe one may rise 
to a plane of life in which ^ injuries ' do not exist." 

" Have you reached such a plane ? " 

" No." 

"It is an unrealizable ideal, I am afraid." 
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" Jesus Christ realized it. No moral ideal can be 
said to be unrealizable." 

" Jesus ? " she questioned. " But He was a god ? " 
She repeated the dogma interrogatively. 

" Godlike," he answered, " as all men potentially 
are. That is all we can rationally affirm of Him, and 
it is, or ought to be, a sufficient inspiration to the 
highest holiness. What He accomplished is not un- 
realizable for other men. I do not shock you ? " 

" Shock me ? To hear a man, in this skeptical 
day, affirm his belief in the divinity of humanity — 
in man's godlike possibilities — is not ^ shocking.' 
And, O surely," she earnestly added, her dark eyes 
glowing, " we must believe in it — else the spiritual 
side of life can never be really awakened; and if it 
isn't awakened, existence ekes into nothingness — 
absolute nothingness ! But when that better part of 
us is aroused — life becomes very rich, doesn't it? 
And it is good to be alive ! " 

There was a sweet seriousness in her face which 
touched a sympathetic chord in him, appealing, as 
it did, to the essential earnestness of his character. 
The women he met did so rarely appeal to that side 
of him. Yet even in her grave, old wisdom she 
seemed childlike. 

" And so," she concluded, " I find you an optimist 
— and a Browningesque one at that. And here I 
have been thinking you a most abandoned pessimist." 
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" Indeed ? " he said with a slight surprise. " Why, 
pray ? " 

" O," she returned in some confusion, " you — ^I — 
you look it." 

" I shall have to take to wearing a veil then. I 
don't want to go about proclaiming in my counte- 
nance such false doctrine as that ! " 

She said nothing to this. They were silent for a 
moment. 

" I am glad to hear that you read Meredith,^' he 
remarked. 

"Why?" 

" It shows you have some brains about you." 

She looked amused as she lazily sipped her choco- 
late. " Aren't you patronizing ! " 

" But it does," he protested. 

" You will tell me in the next breath that Meredith 
is your favorite modem novelist; men don't even 
know when they are conceited." 

" But confess — as between friends, you know — 
that it does take brains to read Mr. Gteorge Mere- 
dith." 

" I'm sorry, Doctor, but I can't think it modest to 
admit that — even between ourselves — seeing I have 
read everything the man ever wrote." 

" You are ^ smart,' then, and you know it." 

" What solution can you offer of the Mystery of his 
Style ? " she asked, again with that indescribable 
emphasis that printed her words in large capitals. 
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" It isn't English," he answered. " It needs to be 
translated." 

" It's stark mad ! " she affirmed. 

" Yet it is fascinating." 

" He mixes a dozen words in a dice box, as it 
were," she said, " dashes them on his page, and you 
are amazed to find them arranging themselves into a 
Meaning ! " 

" But it is genius." 

" Yes." Her eyes glowed with enthusiasm, but 
she spoke with her habitual quiet. " His pages pal- 
pitate — he is possessed of angels and demons when he 
writes ! " 

He nodded. " You know him." 

" He tries to make language do the work of paint- 
ing and music — of all the arts combined! — and oc- 
casionally he almost succeeds ! " 

Lyon felt his pulse quicken with the pleasure he 
experienced in her insight and appreciation. " Is 
that the kind of thing that goes on in your head ? " he 
inquired with a keen look. 

" Well, not often. I'm making a special effort 
just now, seeing you think I have brains." 

" Go on. I'm very much enjoying the result of 
your special effort." 

" So am I. To proceed. I believe Meredith's 
style is an affectation ; for when he drops into a very 
good, strong situation, he forgets his litle plan to 
Stun by Oddity, and speaks English. Hein ? '* 
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" I have noticed it." 

" In some moods, his crazy sentences fail to stir me 
to anything warmer than a sneer — and I should scorn 
to express myself in such an insane fashion, even if I 
could." 

" Unlike most of his worshipers, especially those 
in Boston, you don't claim that he is infallible ? " 

" I see his limitations. He has the same characters 
repeated in every one of his novels. We like them 
well enough, indeed, to be quite willing to meet them 
over and over again in each successive work that he 
puts forth upon a defenseless public. Nevertheless, no 
one can honestly maintain that Meredith's genius is 
not limited." 

He did not reply to this. She gazed at him with 
her open, childlike look; and he could have laughed 
outright at the incongruity that there was between it 
and the thoughtfully discriminating ideas she had 
been expressing. She was like a precocious infant. 

" I'm trying," she said, her head on one side like a 
little bird's, " to say some more clever things — it is so 
hard to live up to a reputation for cleverness ! " 

"You have quite established yours ! — Miss Holmes, 
I want to ask you a question, if I may. You say you 
have studied with Herr Miiller ? " 

" Yes." 

" At the New York Conservatory ? " 

" Yes, Doctor ? " she replied, inquiry in her tone. 
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" You were studying there quite recently ? '^ 

" Recently, yes." 

He leaned back in his chair and rested his chin on 
his hand as he looked at her. " I suppose, then, you 
have often met Hildegarde Kent at the Conserva- 
tory ? " 

She bent forward and brushed a crumb from her 
lap before she answered. " Hildegarde Kent ? No, 
I think not," she said slowly. " She is a relative of 
yours ? " 

" No ;" he hesitated a moment ; '' a connection 
by marriage." 

" Then she is Mrs. Kent ? " 

" No — a young girl." 

" She bears the same name as yours, yet isn't a 
blood relative ? " she inquired in an uninterested 
tone. 

" She bears the name of her stepfather," he brief- 
ly replied. " You and she," he added, " must have 
studied at the Conservatory at the same time." 

" Yes ? " 

"But you never met? You must at least have 
heard of her ? " 

" There are so many students there, you know," 
she said apologetically. " No, I didn't know of 
her." 

He had a vague impression of something peculiar 
in her tone and manner. He stroked his smooth- 
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shaven chin, as he contemplated her for a moment 
in silence. " Well," he said, with the ghost of a bit- 
ter smile, " I fancy your life and hers would not be 
likely to fall in the same lines." 

Her eyes widened a little with a questioning sur- 
prise. '^ What a Marie-Corellish imagination you 
must have, Doctor, seeing your knowledge of my 
life dates back just five minutes." 

" But it is marvelous, isn't it, how much one may 
learn of another in that length of time ? " 

" So it would seem," she smiled. 

" I grant you. Miss Holmes, that I should not feel 
equal to describing you to any one — ^your character, 
disposition, mind, temperament — for I don't know 
anything about any one of them. And yet I assure 
you I feel quite confident that I am right in my asser- 
tion — in spite of your eloquent mockery. Your life 
and that of Hildegarde Kent must, by the very laws 
of the gods, be widely separated." 

" And the comparison you are drawing — is it in 
my favor or in that of your — Connection-by-Mar- 
riage ? " 

" Comparisons are odious and I did not mean to 
draw one." 

" But you did draw one, you know. And my 
question ? " 

" If I say the comparison is in your favor, I shall 
be guilty of disparaging my relative." 
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" But you just denied any relationship." 

" Does the subject interest you ? I would rather 
discuss the whipped cream on this chocolate.'^ 

" It was you who started the subject. May I 
ask why you inquired if I knew Miss ' Hildegarde 
Kent' ? " 

" A passing idle curiosity.'^ It crossed his mind 
that if Frances could look at Miss Holmes just 
now, she could hardly call her homely. Her flushed 
face and bright eyes made her almost pretty at this 
moment. 

" What sort of a girl is this ^ Hildegarde 
Kent ' from whom you think ^ the very laws of the 
gods ' would keep me apart ? Tell me — so that I 
may gather, by a logical process, what kind of an 
image I form in that fervent fancy of yours." 

" Now is my chance to retaliate and call you (as 
you called me a few moments ago) an egotist — for 
wanting to gaze at yourself in the mirror of my ^ fer- 
vent fancy.' " 

" Call me names if it amuses you. But indulge 
my egotism. What is she like ?" 

" A light-headed, irresponsible sort of a creature, 
I understand. Now make your own deductions. 
May I bring you an ice ? " 

" Thank you, no. Is she still at the Conserva- 
tory?" 

" Yes — ^but she will go home next week." 
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She barely hesitated before pursuing her catechism. 
" She is musical ? " was her next inquiry. 

" I really don't know. It is eight years since I 
last saw her." 

" Yes ? I wonder, then, how you can know she is 
what you said — ' a light-headed, irresponsible sort of 
a creature ' ? " 

" From hearsay." 

" Now," she remarked, puckering her brow, " do 
you know I would have fancied you above that kind 
of thing — condemning a defenseless woman on hear- 
say ? " 

" But reliable hearsay ? Indisputable evidence ? " 

Her eyes sought the depths of her cup of choco- 
late. She did not reply. 

" Suppose we drop personalities," he said abruptly. 
" Tell me something about yourself." 

" That isn't my idea of ^ dropping personalities,' " 
she answered. " And it isn't necessary that I should 
tell you anything of myself, is it? — ^you already 
know so much and are such an adept at coming to 
unwarranted conclusions " 

'' AhoMt you? '' 

" Why yes. You are so sure that I am not ^ light- 
headed and irresponsible.' " 

" And is that an unwarranted conclusion ? " 

"As deduced from my conversation with you to- 
night, I think it is." 
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" Then set me straight. Begin at ^ Once upon a 
time/ and tell me who and what you are. If you 
think me impertinently curious on a short acquain- 
tance, you need not hesitate to mention the fact." 

" It would be much more entertaining to hear you 
surmise ^ who and what ' I am. Let me hear some 
more of your rash deductions." 

" Well, then, for one thing, it doesn't require a 
wizard's vision to see that you are not the typical 
nurs — school-marm. " 

She nodded. " I shall never be an Eminent Edu- 
cator," she smiled, speaking in capitals. " For that 
requires a whole-hearted interest in Pedagogy such 
as I pray the gods I shall never have. That requires 
one to be a Teacher first, last and forever, and I, 
alas, find it necessary to be an Individual Girl first 
and a Teacher afterwards." 

" You are doubtless the better teacher for first be- 
ing yourself." 

" I am not so sure. I know a very eminent 
teacher — as an individual she's a Nothing." 

"The only teachers that ever impressed themselves 
upon my life," he said, " impressed themselves as 
personalities. Not as exponents of Methods of In- 
struction. Are you at all fond of teaching ? " 

" I might be if it did not interrupt my work in 

music ; and if " she hesitated, then added quietly, 

" and if I were working in my native surroundings." 

" Your native surroimdings ? " 
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" Are not those of a nursery governess, I find. I am 
not free to live my own life." 

There was an instant's silence which Kent found a 
little awkward. He felt his present situation to 
be just a trifle odd. Miss Holmes' position in his 
cousin's house, he realized, was quite clearly defined 
— she belonged in the nursery with the children and 
she bore to the household no other relations. 

" But are we not free," he ventured, " to live our 
own lives, to be ourselves, in any environment what- 
ever ? " 

" Try it," was her laconic reply. 

A somber shadow came into his eyes. " I have 
tried it — and failed. Or rather fled." He paused. 
" Of one thing," he added gravely, " let me warn you 
— and I speak from experience of its danger — don't 
let alien surroundings make you hard." 

There was something of repressed intensity in his 
tone — and she regarded him with a look he could not 
read; the pupils of her eyes had grown wide and 
strained, like a child's in distress. 

" If we will delve below the surface of life," he 
continued, as she remained silent, " and live upon the 
^ inexhaustible sources,' may not our surroundings, 
whether alien or native, be to us what Browning 
calls them, 

' Machinery just meant to give thy life its bent ' ? 
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I am preaching to myself, Miss Holmes, rather than 
to you. It is I who need to learn this lesson." 

" But if the machinery prove too strong — and 
crush us ? " 

" Life's machinery cannot crush the valorous 
soul." 

" But you said you ^ fled ' from your ' alien sur- 
roundings ' ? " she asked in a low voice, her glance 
drooping. 

" I could not fight them, so I did the next best 
thing — I escaped them." 

" If you had been as I am — ^not free to escape t " 

He wished she would not keep her eyes downcast — 
he liked to look into them. 

" Then," he replied, " I should have been con- 
fronted with the Herculean task of keeping myself 
from growing soured and adamantine." 

He bent forward, as he spoke, to relieve her of her 
cup and saucer, and he saw, as she held them out to 
him, that her hand trembled. He glanced at her in 
quick surprise. " You have been severely over-taxed 
this evening," he said solicitously, as he placed the 
cup on a window-sill close by. " If you don't feel 
like returning to the piano, speak the word and I will 
tell Mrs. Radnor you must not." 

She laughed a little hysterically. " Feel like it ? 

I feel idiotic enough to-night to find positive joy in 

pounding out two-steps ! " 
6 
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She puzzled him — he felt that he did not follow or 
read her. 

But he was spared the necessity of trying. K 
voice at the entrance of the corridor, a few feet away, 
arrested them. 

"Miss Holmes, I beg your pardon ? '' 

They both glanced up, to see Miss Radnor's daz- 
zling face and form framed in the crimson portieres 
which hung over the archway. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Holmes — ^Mrs. Radnor 
would like the music to begin again if you would be 
so good." 

The portieres fell together and shut out the lovely 
picture she made. As Kent's eyes returned to ^''the 
brown little thing " before him, he realized, by the 
contrast, that Miss Holmes had small claims to pretti- 
ness. 

He gave her his arm to lead her back to her post. 
" You are sure you are rested ? " he asked. 

" I could climb to the top of Mount Blanc! " 

" You look feverish." 

" The chocolate was so hot," she explained. 

" I wish the piano were in Jericho ! " he said as 
she drew her hand from his arm and took her place 
on the stool. 

He had been aware, as she walked at his side, of a 
subtle charm in her movements, a certain easy 
grace which he had supposed belonged exclusively to 
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women accustomed to adorn drawing-rooms. It was 
a pet theory of his that the walk of a man or woman 
was strongly indicative of the personality — suggest- 
ing self-poise or timidity, dignity or flippancy, re- 
finement or commonness, strength of character or 
weakness. Miss Holmes' walk, he decided, was al- 
most as interesting as her little childlike, olive face. 
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V- 

Doctor Kent had been a little surprised at the 
question Miss Holmes had asked him when he had 
requested that he might some time have the pleasure 
of hearing her play. " Will there be any opportun- 
ity ? " But when three weeks had actually gone by 
without the opportunity's occurring, he realized that 
she had spoken from a knowledge of Mrs. Radnor's 
domestic arrangements of which he had been 
ignorant. 

The fact was, the young governess seemed never 
to be in evidence except at luncheon, a meal from 
which Kent himself, owing to his rush of work in as- 
suming Doctor Radnor's large practice, was often 
obliged to be absent. And even at such times as he 
chanced to be there, he was able to have very little 
communication with her. Whether this was owing 
to the fact that the rest of the family usually monop- 
olized his attention, or whether Miss Holmes herself, 
busied with the children's wants, purposely held 
aloof from him, he could not quite decide. 

However, the subject did not really occupy him 
very much, for he was completely absorbed in his 
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work ; his deep happiness in it left little room in his 
heart for matters of minor interest. What leisure 
he allowed himself from his active practice and the 
scientific or philosophical reading and study he pur- 
sued in connection therewith, was usually spent in 
some social relaxation in company with Frances and 
her mother. 

He liked Frances. Her beauty was of a type of 
which he never tired and her little pose of boredom 
and indifference diverted him. 

His consciousness, then, of that other little per- 
sonality, living so quietly and unobtrusively under 
the same roof with him, was crowded into the back- 
ground. 

Indeed, always so very silent and unobtrusive was 
Miss Holmes' presence at luncheon, that the mem- 
bers of the family, sometimes almost forgetting, or at 
least ignoring it, allowed themselves freely to dis- 
cuss before her their very private and personal 
affairs. 

" Lyon, I had a letter this morning that will amuse 
you," Mrs. Radnor one day remarked, as the 
young doctor, coming in late, joined the family al- 
ready seated about the table. " That is, if it won't 
utterly disgust you," she plaintively and compassioti- 
ately added. 

"Well ? " Lyon questioned, as he took his place at 
Miss Holmes' side and bowed to her — the rest of the 
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family, except the children, he had seen at break- 
fast. 

She returned his nod, but turned at once to talk, 
in a low voice, to one of the children who sat on the 
other side of her. 

" What will you say, Lyon, when I break it to 
you that I've had a letter from — from Charleston ! " 

Lyon looked up inquiringly. " Nothing wrong, I 
hope ? It is from Father ? '' 

" Nothing alarming. But it isn't from your poor 
father. Don't let yourself be too much disturbed, 
dear, it is from — Mrs. Jenks." 

" Mrs. Kent ? " abruptly he repeated. " Well ?" 

" Mrs. Kent, then," Mrs. Radnor amended, " since 
she insists upon calling herself so." 

" By legal right. What does she write you — if I 
may know ? " 

" She invites me to visit her at Charleston ! Or if 
my health won't permit it, she would be charmed to 
come to me for a fortnight, since our mutual interest 
in her ^ dear son ' (she has the impertinence, Lyon, 
to call you that) ought to make us acquaintances at 
least, if not friends." 

Lyon took up his napkin and spread it on his knee. 
His face looked cold and set. 

" She offers, of course, to bring her daughter with 
her ? " he inquired, and his voice was toneless and 
hard. 
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" She says her daughter has a school friend in 
Detroit, whom she will visit at the same time, so that 
we can be * a happy and united family all together I ' 
Those are her very words, Lyon, dear ! Isn't she too 
presuming and absurd! How do you wish me to 
reply to her ? " 

" Of course she must not be permitted to inflict 
herself upon you. I could telegraph her that we 
have smallpox in the house ? " he grimly suggested. 
"No, that wouldn't keep her off, for she's a good 
nurse and would promptly come and offer her 
services — ^glad of the excuse." 

*^ If we ignored her letter ? " languidly asked 
Frances, who sat opposite Lyon. 

*^ It would not embarrass her. She would come to 
Detroit to find out, in person, whether you had re- 
ceived it." 

" I wonder who her daughter's friends are in De- 
troit ? " said Richard from the foot of the table. 
" Do you know, Lyon ? " 

" Of course Lyon doesn'^ know, dear," his mother 
reproved him. " How <k>uld he be expected to know 
who that girl's friends are ? He has nothing what- 
ever to do either with her or her most — ^well — 
peculiar mother ; do you, Lyon ? " 

" Not more than I can help." 

" Suppose I write to her that — " 

They were interrupted, here, by a dispute be- 
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tween two of the children, Donald, a stocky little boy 
of seven years, having become suddenly covetous of 
a horse-shaped cookie in the possession of his younger 
sister. 

" Mamma ! Can't Jeannie give me her horse- 
cookie ? — 'cause I want it ! — and I've a bad cold and 
oughtn't to be 'xcited ! " 

Jeannie, a shy, homely little thing, usually con- 
sidered the least attractive of the three younger chil- 
dren, though her disposition was by far the most 
tractable and affectionate, was, as a general thing, 
too amiable and yielding to defend her small rights 
and was consequently the victim of all the tyrannous 
moods and tempers of her more indulged and petted 
brother and sister. She had grown beyond the " cun- 
ning " period and had come to that unfortunate age 
when she seemed to be in every one's way. She was 
two years younger than her boisterous, domineering 
brother Donald, and two years older than the baby 
Katherine who was a beautiful, golden-haired little 
girl of three, the idol of the household. 

" Come, Jeannie," said Mrs. Radnor nervously, 
" now don't be troublesome — ^give Donald the horse 
that he wants and you take a sheep or a cow or a cat 
or anything to keep the peace." 

" But, mamma, Donald did ate one horse, and 
this one is mine own," the child pleaded. 

" You know you don't care for it, dear — ^you only 
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want to be annoying. Give it to Donald if he wants 
it/' 

" Div Donald your horse d'rectly, Jeannie ! '' ad- 
monished little Katherine, with an imitation of the 
arbitrary manner of her absent papa that made every 
one laugh — every one except Miss Holmes and Lyon. 

" But mamm/' Jeannie repeated, beginning to 
cry, " Donald did ate his horse and this one is mine 
own! " 

" But mamma says you must give it to me ! " 
Donald cried, seizing her hand and forcing it from 
her fingers — ^upon which a wail of despair broke 
from Jeannie and she sobbed piteously. 

" Come, come," her mother said fretfully, " you 
are becoming quite too trying, Jeannie ! Be still, or 
you will have to go up-stairs to the nursery." 

The child tried to stop crying, but her grief was 
very tragic and she could not suppress it. 

" Do send her away, mamma," said Frances in a 
bored tone. " She is too annoying ! " 

" Eliza, put her down from the table," Mrs. Rad- 
nor spoke to the waitress with a tremulous sigh and 
a white, slim hand raised to her forehead. " Go up- 
stairs, Jeannie, and let us hear no more from you. 
You are a very naughty little girl." 

Jeannie, with a fresh outburst of shame and dis- 
tress, hurried out of the room. 

Lyon's countenance expressed his disapproval of 
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this injustice, and Miss Holmes' eyes followed the 
child wistfully. Every one else at the table, how- 
ever, seemed merely to feel relieved at the summary 
disposing of an annoyance, and as for Donald, that 
young capitalist sat back in his chair with an air of 
conscious virtue and nibbled his stolen horse with all 
the complacency of an autocrat of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

" Suppose," Mrs. Radnor said, taking up the inter- 
rupted discussion, " I write to Mrs. — well — Kent 
(I simply can't bear to call her that, Lyon, and as 
for calling her daughter by your father's name, that 
I would not do !) Suppose I write very stiffly, declin- 
ing her invitation to come to Charleston and telling 
her that I cannot conveniently entertain her here. I 
would offend Judge Kent ? " 

" Send your letter." Lyon's face was still set and 
white and his tone hard, as though he hated the sub- 
ject he was forced to consider. " As to Hildegarde's 
visiting here — ^I shall write to Father.. He will of 
course forbid it." 

" Does he control her to that extent ? " Richard 
asked. 

" He controls her purse — except in so far as her 
mother foils him. If he forbade her coming, shte 
would not come, I fancy. People do not trifle with 
Father. He will not permit either of them to annoy 
me here, if he can help it." 
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Richard bent back his head and laughed. " Have 
you no sense of humor, Lyon, that you are not moved 
to huge amusement at the spectacle of these two 
"women's mad pursuit of you, and your vain efforts to 
dodging them ? You might as well succumb first as 
last, my boy — ^for when a woman will, she will, you 
know, and as it is quite manifest that Madame 
Yankee Doodle (mother's nerves can't stand the 
name Kent applied to the lady) is determined to in- 
troduce you to her daughter, you are merely trifling 
with one of those irresistible forces of nature " 

" Which when they meet with an immovable 
object ? " Lyon quietly inserted. 

" I say you are a man of valor, old fellow, to un- 
dertake to stand out against the madame's deter- 
mination ! What sort of a damsel is ' Hildegarde ' ? 
Anything like her bouncing mother ? " 

" A second edition exaggerated, I judge from what 
I hear." 

" I'd like to meet her — she must be a corker ! And 
the kid — Frank, I believe he's called, isn't he? — 
what of him ? " 

" A cub. A born little liar. Sly as a cat. Have 
you a typewriter at your office ? " 

" Wishing to change the subject ? " 

" If my letter to Father is to reach his hands, the 
envelope must not be addressed in my hand-writing.'* 

" You mean Mrs. Kent would intercept it ? " 
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" It is possible." 

" There is a machine in the children's school-room. 
Miss Holmes does some writing for me occasion- 
ally." 

Lyon started perceptibly at mention of her name. 
In the shock of Mrs. Radnor's communication, he 
had entirely overlooked the fact that any one but the 
family was present to hear his domestic affairs so 
freely ventilated. He turned to glance at the little 
figure at his side — and he was rather startled at the 
look he caught in her face, a look of deathly pallor 
and a countenance of keenest suffering. 

He bent towards her with concern. " You are ill, 
Miss Holmes." 

" Oh ! " breathed Frances, surprised out of her 
customary languor, " she's going to faint ! " 

Mrs. Radnor, who considered fainting and illness 
in general her own exclusive prerogative, looked an- 
noyed, while little Donald and Katherine relaxed 
their concentrated attention upon their pudding to 
watch for the interesting moiiient when Miss Holmes 
should keel over, as mamma often did. 

Lyon took up an untouched glass of wine at his 
plate and held it to the girl's lips. She shook her 
head and looked at him almost piteously. 

" Try to swallow a bit of it, child," he gently 
urged — and the change in his tone was* from steel to 
velvet. " You are as pale as linen ! " 
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She lifted an unsteady hand and put the glass 
away from her. 

" What is the trouble ? '^ he asked in perplexity, 
laying his fingers on her pulse. " And how dare you 
refuse to take my medicine ? " 

It seemed to be the great kindness of his tone — or 
the touch of his fingers — ^that made the color sudden- 
ly rush to her white face. She rallied her strength, 
and turning to Mrs. Radnor, she asked to be excused. 

Lyon rose and offered her his arm. But without 
looking at him, she declined it and walked steadily 
to the door. He followed to open it for her, and she 
thanked him almost with her usual self-possession, 
as she passed him and stepped out into the hall. 

" She has grit," Richard pronounced, as Lyon came 
back to the table. 

" I suppose," speculated Frances, taking up her 
fork which she had dropped in astonishment at Miss 
Holmes^ unexpected attack, " I suppose she belongs 
to one of those White Ribbon affairs and that's why 
she wouldn't touch the wine, Lvon." 

"I don't believe that's her caliber," was Lyon's 
reply. 

" Those eyes she turned on you, Lyon," Richard 
declared, " were enough to melt the heart even of a 
misanthrope like you ! My own opinion is that she 
was trying to flirt with you ! She's probably deep." 

" You will see her this afternoon, Frances ? " Lyon 
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asked. " I don't know what her trouble is, but she 
may need attention." 

" I'll go up and see her," Frances promised. 

" I shall look in on her myself before I go out 
again." 

" Prescribe a half holiday and a drive with you 
on your rounds," suggested Richard, " and see if it 
doesn't cure her up! I'm sure I could practise 
medicine successfully." 

" I am selfishly hoping," Lyon said, " that she was 
too ill to heed what we were talking about. I com- 
pletely overlooked the fact that she was here." 

" So did I," Mrs. Radnor anxiously added. " She 
is so quiet that I do sometimes forget she is about." 

" She didn't understand our talk at anv rate," 
Frances reassured him. " Or if she did, no harm 
could come of it." 

" I hope she isn't going to be seriously ill," Mrs. 
Radnor nervously said. " She is so very useful to 



me." 



" She would no doubt appreciate your disin- 
terested solicitude, mother." 

" Yes," Mrs. Radnor returned, oblivious of her 
son's irony, " she is a good girl — a very nice, good 
girl/^ 

" She's a clever little thing," Richard suddenly 
affirmed. " I overheard her one day improvising 
stories for the children and she did it very cleverly — 
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I became as fascinated as the kids were. She's 
bright." 

Lyon drew out his watch. " Will you excuse me, 
Cousin Eleanor ? It is time I was off." 

" You have eaten scarcely a bite, Lyon." 

He pushed back his chair and rose. 

" Shall you be home to dinner t " his cousin asked. 

" I can't tell. I am very busy to-day. But I 
shall be back in time for my engagement with 
Frances whatever the state of Detroit's health. You 
remember, Frances ? " 

" The theater ? But there is Mrs. Sanf ord's re- 
ception. I can't very well miss that. Richard and 
mother and Cousin Alice Duncan are all going to- 
gether. Will you take me there after the play ? " 

" Certainly — ^if you want to go. Where shall I 
be likely to find Miss Holmes ? In her room ? " 

" Yes — or in the school-room." 

" And where is her room ? " 

" Just across the hall from your study." 

^' Is it ? She keeps herself out of sight — ^I never 
see a sign of her about the house." 

He turned away and left the room. 
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VI. 

He found her before the school-room fire, with 
Jeannie curled up at her side in a big almchair, the 
child's small hand clasped in hers. She was reading 
to her from " Alice in Wonderland." 

He had a swift impression of the young girl's 
womanly tenderness in her attitude of comforter to 
the little offender in distress. 

She closed the book as he came and stood beside 
the armchair ; but she did not meet his eyes. 

" You are better, I am glad to see. You feel all 
right now ? " 

" Yes, thank you." 

" You were in pain ! '' 

" N— yes." 

" Will you state your case and let me prescribe for 
you?" 

" Thank you — ^but I am perfectly well now." 

He looked at her sharply. " Are you becoming 
nervous from over-work ? " he gravely asked. 

" My work is not hard." 

" But you grow lonesome sometimes ? — and home- 
sick?" 
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" I am sometimes lonely." 

"That should not be," he said gently, "because 
you are too little and — ^your eyes are too big ! " 

Her lips quivered sensitively; but she did not re- 
ply. 

" And you aTe sometimes homesick ? " he persisted, 

laying his shapely hand on Jeannie's head and 
smoothing the child's hair and cheek. 

" No — not homesick." 

" Where did you tell me your home was ? " 

" I don't think I told you, did I ? " 

"Perhaps you didn't." 

He waited to hear her tell him now; but she did 
not volunteer the information. 

" Well ? " he inquired. " Where do you live, if 
I may ask ? " 

" Here — for the present," she replied, and he felt 
his curiosity snubbed. 

He put his fingers under Jeannie's chin and lifted 
her face. " Do you want to go with me on my 
rounds this afternoon, little girl ? " 

The child's eyes danced at the prospect. She was 
Lyon's favorite of the three children and his regard 
was returned with lavish interest. 

" Do you think mamma will let me go ? " she 
anxiously asked. 

" I will make it all right with mamma. Just get 
7 
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on your coat and hat, dear, and meet me down in the 
hall as soon as you can." 

The little girl snatched a rapturous kiss from Miss 
Holmes' cheek and flew away like a bird. 

" Now," said Lyon, " what does Miss Holmes 
expect to do this afternoon ? " 

" Take the children for a walk ; then practise." 

" You are not able to do either. Take a rest. Lie 
on your back for the remainder of the day." 

" It would be torture. I feel perfectly well." 

" Then," he suddenly proposed, " follow Jeannie, 
put on your coat and hat, and go out with me on my 
rounds." 

" Thank you," she said, her cheeks burning, 
" But I can't." 

" It will do you good. Mrs. Kadnor will of course 
be glad to have you go." 

" But I can't go." 

"Why not?" 

" I— I don't feel able." 

" Not well enough ? " 

She nodded. 

He looked at her with puckered brow. " A 
minute ago, you were ' perfectly well.' Did the sug- 
gestion of a drive bring on a relapse ? " 

" And I can't spare the time." 

" From what ? " 

" My music." 
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'' I forbid your going near the piano." 

She kept her eyes fixed upon her hands clasped 
in her lap! offeriBg no comment upon his mandate 

" If you are not well enough to drive with Jeannie 
and me, you are not well enough to practise." 

Her eyes remained downcast and she did not an- 
swer. 

" Well ? — don't you think you are a very contra- 
dictory little woman ? " 

'^ Emerson says only fools are consistent." 

" You must be a Solomon, then." 

She did not defend herself. 

" Why don't you tell me outright that you don't 
want to drive with me ? " 

" I don't want to drive with you, Doctor." 

" It isn't always agreeable to be taken at one's 
word so literally. Why don't you want to ? " 

" Do you put all your patients through such im- 
comf ortable catechisms ? " 

" I don't invite them all to go driving with me." 

" I am deeply sensible of the special honor done 
me." 

" Prove it by coming with me. Or else tell me 
why you refuse." 

" Such zeal as yours in the pursuit of information 
— I don't wonder you graduated with honors ! " 

" Who told you I ' graduated with honors ' ? " 

" I have heard — ^them — speak of it," she answered, 
and there was a hint of confusion in her tone. 
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" You mean, of course, the Eadnors by ' them' ? " 

" Whom else would I mean ? " 

" You will not be persuaded to come ? " 

" You are very kind, but — ^I will not be per- 
suaded." 

" Promise me you won't sit up at the piano this 
afternoon." 

" The piano will be my best tonic." 

" You are very determined, for so small a person." 

" I need to be." 

" You have never fulfilled your promise to let me 
hear you play." 

" You are so busy." 

" Yes. But we must set a time. Now," he con- 
cluded, " may I ask you to do something for me ? " 

He went to the type-writing machine that stood in 
a corner of the room, uncovered it, and placed a chair 
before it. 

" I don't know how to work the thing. Will you 
be so good as to address an envelope for me ? " 

He took a leather note-book from his breast pocket 
and drew from it a blank envelope. 

She did not respond, and he turned to her question- 
ingly. She was staring at him strangely. 

" Will you help me, please ? " he tentatively asked. 
Her behavior perplexed him. 

She rose, then, and came to the machine. Sitting 
down before it, she took up the envelope and he saw 
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that her hand shook as she placed it behind the rib- 
bon. 

" I ought not to have troubled you/' he gravely 
said as he v^atched her ; " you are certainly not well." 

Without replying and without waiting for any 
directions from him, she struck the keys rapidly, a 
few dozens of times, with her unsteady fingers. 

" But I did not tell you what to write," he quickly 
said in a pause of the clicking, as she released the 
envelope from the clamp that held it. 

" Oh ! " she breathed, dropping her hands into her 
lap. 

" What have you written ? " 

He bent and took the envelope from her fingers. 

" I heard you say at luncheon — I heard Mr. Kad- 
nor tell you to ask me to address an envelope for you, 
you know, to your father." 

He flushed uncomfortably. " I am sorry we were 
80 unpardonably thoughtless as to inflict all that dis- 
cussion of our family affairs upon you. But," he 
suddenly asked, " how is this ? — ^you have my father's 
correct initials here and the number of his house and 
street — how did you know them ? " 

" I have written them before." 

" You have written the address for Mr. Radnor, 
you mean, of course ? " 

She did not heed his question, but turned to 
properly arrange her machine before closing it. As 
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she was about to cover it, however, he checked her. 
" Are you able to address a few more envelopes for 
me while you are about it ? " 

She nodded and held out her hand for them. 

He dictated a half dozen addresses, one to a pro- 
fessor in his German University, three to firms that 
dealt in surgical instruments, one to the editor of a 
medical periodical, and one to a publishing house. 

When she had finished writing, he covered the 
machine for her, then, mechanically, as he had often 
done before under similar circumstances, he took 
from his pocket a silver dollar and laid it down be- 
fore her. She started, and the crimson mounted to 
her cheek and brow. Her beautiful eyes, wide with 
astonishment, were raised to his. " What is this 
for ? " she asked coldly. 

He realized his mistake and felt himself in an 
awkward predicament. 

" For good luck." 

" I am not superstitious," she said, pushing the 
money aside, rising, and turning away from him. 

" Miss Holmes ? " . 

She paused, with her hand on the back of the 
chair that stood between them. 

" You look as white as you did at luncheon. Don't 
be foolish, child — let me help you. Come, you have 
common sense, I think. Tell me what hurts you." 

" You are very kind," she answered, and her voice 
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was low. " Nothing hurts me, I am only — a little 
tired and nervous. I shall go to my room and lie 
down — until it is time for the children's walk." 

He nodded approval. " And I shall leave orders, 
before I go out, that you are not to go near the chil- 
dren for the rest of the day." 

" Please don't." 

He ignored her protest. " Go to bed at once and 
stay there." He held out his hand. " Good after- 
noon — I hope I shall hear, when I come home, that 
you have obeyed me." 

" Good afternoon," she replied, deliberately ignor- 
ing his outstretched hand. 

He hesitated in surprise for an instant. But he 
turned away without saying anything, and left her. 

" Now," he wondered as he walked down stairs, 
"what was the meaning of that? Is it that her 
pride refuses to accept the uncertainties of the posi- 
tion of nursery governess and demands an absolute 
barrier between herself and the rest of us? I 
fancied, that first night I talked with her, that she 
had enough philosophy in her to be able to ignore 
such petty conditions and meet a man mind to mind 
and soul to soul. Poor little girl ! I suppose it is 
rather rough on her, living here like a sort of upper 
servant, when she is manifestly the peer of any one 
of us. Damn such artificial conditions ! " 
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VIL 

Comfortable in smoking- jacket and slippers, 
Doctor Kent was lounging before his study fire. 
After his office hours, this evening, he had not gone 
out. An epidemic of typhoid, in the past two months, 
had kept him up every night until the small hours 
of the morning, and now, in a slight lull in the de- 
mands made upon his time and endurance, he was 
giving himself, whenever it was possible, a few 
hours of relaxation. 

He was alone in the house to-night. — There were of 
course plenty of servants about; and Miss Holmes 
was probably somewhere on the premises; she 
managed to keep herself remarkably invisible. — But 
Mrs. Kadnor and Kichard were dining out — and 
Frances was away. She had gone to a sleighing- 
party with young Archibald Binny (poor smitten 
Imbecile!). Lyon had found himself distinctly dis- 
appointed, not to say vexed, upon discovering that his 
" evening off " could not be brightened by Frances^ 
radiant presence in his " den." Since the abating 
of the typhoid epidemic, she had been helping him, in 
his leisure time, to " rest up " — spending the hours 
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in reading or chatting with him — and he missed her 
to-night in a way that surprised him. 

" Which indicates," he thought, " to what a con- 
founded state of depletion I am reduced. When I've 
got to be amused like a child, and can't be left alone, 
it is time I took myself in hand." 

Nevertheless, he dwelt with some keenness of 
pleasurable surprise upon this sudden realization of 
his growing dependence upon Frances. The girl 
had a charm for him, he knew, that drew him with 
an irresistible fascination. How deep-rooted it 
was, he could not tell. What was the basis of it, he 
did not care to penetrate. Congeniality of thought 
and taste it certainly was not. He tried to fancy 
her sitting in the firelight at his side — domesticated 
there as mistress of his heart and home, and though 
the picture thrilled him, he could not make it seem 
real. Frances domesticated was unthinkable. 
Frances giving up her self-indulgent life to another, 
for better, for worse, yielding up her liberty for the 
happiness of another (which in his masculine wis- 
dom he was sure marriage must mean for a woman), 
voluntarily going down into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death for the sake of him she loved — he could not 
conceive of it. A charming companion for a man's 
idle hours, surely — ^but for " every day's most quiet 
need " ? Fancy her comfortably sitting here at hia 
side while he read to her from his favorite poets, ex- 
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pounded to her some of his pet philosophical 
theories, invited her sympathy with his enthusiastic 
devotion to his profession, and her sanction of his 
incipient plan to consecrate his life and all the results 
of his scientific fetudy to the service of the poor. 
Incredible. And yet — nevertheless — how charming 
she was! What a subtle womanly attractiveness 
clung about her ! And after all, what was love, what 
was it? Intellectual congeniality? Similarity of 
tastes and opinions? On the whole, he didn't be- 
lieve he liked brainy women. Tenderness, docility, 
all that a man's nature most loved in a woman, were 
wanting in your blue-stockings. A woman's mind 
was cultivated at the expense of all her other 
charms. The intellectual strain sapped up the 
maternity forces, the womanly qualities, — and she 
became bloodless and cold and hard and repellent 
and the long and short of it was, damn it, men did 
not like blue-stockings ! 

However, the subject was, of course, quite aside 
from his interests; he would certainly, with the ex- 
periences of his own parents before his eyes, never 
be guilty of the folly and weakness of matrimony. 

He had, too, a deep-seated conviction that apart 
from the misery he had seen in marriage — ^his 
mother's first, and later his father's — ^he was con- 
stitutionally and instinctively averse to the bondage 
of it. It appeared to him nothing short of appal- 
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ling. A man must have the courage of a Hercules 
or tke audacity of a Napoleon, to take upon himself 
the responsibility of another human being's hap- 
piness — and that being, the complex, incompre- 
hensible Subtlety, a Woman! 

And then, the monstrous selfishness of it! A 
woman's sacrifice and self-surrender in marriage 
were, he felt, so out of all proportion to that of a man. 
He was sure that never while he lived could he ask 
of any woman that she would give up so much for 
him. Perhaps, to be sure, the compensations to the 
woman were greater in proportion to the sacrifice she 
made than were the compensations Nature gave to a 
man — ^motherhood was, no doubt, a greater and 
deeper joy than fatherhood could ever be. Surely it 
ought to be so, in all conscience — else Nature was 
cruelly partial. 

His idle cogitations were interrupted at this point 
by the entrance of his valet, bringing a budget of 
mail. 

" Your post-office box was full to-night, sir," the 
man remarked as he placed the letters on the table 
near which the doctor sat. 

" Poke the fire, Kogers, will you, before you go ? " 
Lyon said, turning the lamp at his elbow a trifle 
higher and breaking the seal of a letter. 

It was from his father, and as the servant left the 
room, he resettled himself comfortably in his easy 
chair, to read. 
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The correspondence between Judge Kent and his 
son was usually confined to matters of business, 
though neither was averse to taking advantage of 
necessary communications of this sort to convey, be- 
tween the lines, as it were, some hint of the strong 
bond by which, despite all the strains that had been 
put upon it in the past, they were attached. 

The letter which Lyon now spread open was, he 
observed, an unusually long one, covering entirely 
two sides of a legal-cap sheet. The first part in- 
formed him briefly of the sale of some of his Charles- 
ton property ; and to this information was subtended 
some family items. 

" It occurs to me that Hildegarde, whose allowance 
I have cut off, may be driven to apply to you for 
money. If she does, you will oblige me by refusing 
to give her a red cent. She still remains in New 
York, though I have twice written and ordered her to 
come home. She spends money so recklessly, in 
spite of my protests and her mother's too, that I have 
determined to cut off her allowance absolutely unless 
she return at once. I can't allow her to remain 
where the temptation to squander money seems to 
be too much for her. She is verv much averse to 
coming — she is never content to stay here, though 
her mother wishes very much to have her with her. 
When she finds herself financially stranded, she may 
possibly make an appeal to you. Don't notice it. 
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She needs discipline and I mean she shall have it — 
until she is ready to obey me. Of course I see the 
danger of driving such a girl into a corner, and I 
am not without some uneasiness in taking this step — 
the more so as I really have some fondness for the 
child — I have been her guardian, you know, since 
she was eight years old. But on the whole, I am 
satisfied that sharp measures are necessary to bring 
her to a sense of her duty — or at least to a whole- 
some fear of my anger." 

A look of gloom settled upon Lyon's face as he 
read. Any contact with his father's domestic affairs 
was apt to arouse him to an attitude of cynicism to- 
wards life, and his occasional pity for his father's 
troubles was mingled conflictingly with his disgust 
towards those who caused these worries. 

He laid the letter aside ; but he did not at once 
take up another. Clasping his hands behind his 
head, he leaned back in his chair. 

He knew that his father must be exceedingly an- 
noyed by this affair to be driven to discuss it with 
him . " And these," he grimly mused, are some of the 
felicities involved in matrimony ! " His lip curled 
in a fine scorn of himself at the thought of the 
fancies he had been indulging, a little while since, 
concerning the fair and fascinating Frances. 

He realized that he was impressed rather 
uniquely with the picture his father's letter gave him 
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of Hildegarde's courage in her sustained defiance of 
such a formidably stem and awe-inspiring man as 
Judge Kent. It crossed his mind that he would like 
to take it upon himself to deal with the young woman 
and see whether he could not bring her to terms. 

" I have to go to New York next Wednesday — ^I 
might call to see her and have a talk with her. Pos- 
sibly I could bring her to some sense of shame — I am 
not afraid to use my tongue when it is necessary- 
even to a woman. But then," he shrugged, " the 
affair is none of my business." 

He thought it highly probable that in her heart 
the girl resented the aloofness with which he had 
always borne himself towards her and her mother. 
" No doubt she and Mrs. Kent roast me pretty 
thoroughly behind my back. Which of course," he 
complacently concluded, " I am able to endure with 
considerable fortitude ! " 

The more he consid^fed the thing, the more he felt 
that as a test of his own power over people in com- 
parison with his father's (which he knew was of a 
very different sort), he would like to try his hand with 
this redoubtable stepsister of his when he should go 
to New York next week. He was aware of the fact 
that he usually succeeded in managing people when 
he put his mind to it, and he had little doubt 
that after one or two interviews with Mistress Hilde- 
garde, he would be able to send her meekly and sub- 
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missively back to Charleston — and thus put an end 
to his father's evidently great annoyance and 
anxiety. 

There was one bit of information in the letter 
which surprised him ; " I really have some fondness 
for the child." This was rather strong, coming from 
Judge Kent. Lyon had had an impression that he 
thoroughly disliked his stepdaughter, such a thorn in 
the flesh she had been to him for many years. The 
fact that he could actually speak of his "fondness " 
for her, was rather bewildering to all the Doctor's 
preconceived notions of their relations to each other. 

After a little more consideration of the subject, 
he finally quite decided that he would ask Miss 
Holmes for the address of the ITew York Con- 
servatory and ascertain, there, just what work in 
music Hildegarde was really doing. Her boarding- 
house address he would have to learn from his 
father. 

And now, with a long-drawn breath, he turned to 
the rest of his mail. A little absently he took up a 
second letter, broke the seal, and unfolded four 
closely-written sheets. Who was sending him a 
manuscript like this, he wondered ? Turning to the 
signature, he read, 

^' With my Heart's deep love, 

" GaH Mullerr 
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" Hello — who are you? " He turned back to the 
first sheet. '^ Dearest Little Woman/' it began — 
and he dropped it in haste and picked up the 
envelope. It was addressed to " Miss Holmes." 
The color mounted to his face. " The governess ! 
I have opened a letter belonging to her. Damna- 
tion ! " — A pretty predicament he was in, he 
thought, as he folded the sheets and replaced them in 
the envelope. It would be very awkward explaining 
to her how he had come to open her letter. 

" So the child has a lover. ' Carl Miiller.' That 
German music teacher, perhaps, who once slapped 
her with a roll of music, as she comically related to 
me. Poor ' little woman,' she doesn't know that so- 
called Love is the cause of two-thirds of all the suffer- 
ing which humanity is heir to ! " 

He wondered how he should get the letter to her. 
He could not send it by a servant, for the torn 
envelope required an explanation. 

" I suppose I could write her a note and send it 
over to her room with the precious missive. I might 
do that." 

He turned to his table and picked up a pen. But 
he changed his mind. " ITo, I'll go and find her." 

Looking at his watch, he found that it was half- 
past nine, and he recalled, while taking off his smok- 
ing jacket and getting into his coat that in honor of 
Donald's birthday the children had been told they 
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might stay up an extra hour to-night, and he doubted 
if Miss Holmes was freed yet from her care of them. 
Probably she was still in the nursery. 

He f oimd the nursery door wide open and he stood 
outside in the hall for a few moments and watched 
with interest the little group at the other end of the 
room. Evidently he had arrived just in time to hear 
the children say their prayers, for Miss Holmes was 
sitting at the side of one of their little beds, and three 
small night-gowned figures were crowding up to her, 
each insisting upon having " first turn.'' 

" It's my turn first ! " Donald was insisting. " You 
said yours first last night, Jeannie, to Barbara, and 
it isn't your turn to-night!" 

" My torn! ' clamored Katherine's tiny voice. " My 
torn first to say my p'ares ! " 

" I didn't say mine first last night, Donald, and it's 
my turn first to-night," remonstrated Jeannie. 
" Isn't it. Miss Holmes ? " 

" I wasn't here and I don't know. But who's go- 
ing to be generous and give up the first turn this 
evening ? " 

" I will," Jeannie cheerfully backed out. 

" That's a good girl. Now, Donald," Miss Holmes 

said smoothing the boy's hair from his forehead, 

" you can't say yours at all until you've washed your 

face — it's dreadfully dirty I " 

" Well, if you'd been playing in an ash-pile," 
8 
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Donald argued with an injured air, " you'd be dirty 
too, Miss Holmes, I guess ! '' 

" That's highly probable. But go, dear, and wash 
off the ash-pile." 

" But I did wash my face," he fretted, twisting 
himself impatiently, " and I want to say my prayers 
now and have it done ! " 

" I'm afraid, young man, you are not in a properly 
devotional frame of mind, and cleanliness being next 
to godliness, soap and water may help you. Dear," 
she added seriously, " you just smeared the dirt down 
from your face to your neck." 

" No — for I saw the dirt fall off my face into the 
basin, — truly I did ! And the water got black ! " 

" Well go and rub at your neck a little more and 
when Katherine and Jeannie have said their prayers, 
I'll help you to get clean." 

" But then they'll both be ahead of me," Donald 
wailed, " and it's my birthday and I ought to be al- 
lowed to get done first." 

Miss Holmes laid her two hands on his shoulders 
and looked at him solemnly. " You ought to be a 
good boy on your birthday. Remember you are eight 
years old to-day and you must give up acting like a 
baby. And God won't hear your prayers if you say 
them in such a hurry, just to be finished. Now go 
and wash yourself, Don." 

The boy, a little impressed, walked away to the 
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washstand ; and Miss Holmes let Katherine kneel at 
her feet. 

" Dear Papa in heaven," Lyon heard the child say, 
"bress Kichard and Cousin Line and mamma and 
ewybody and Francy and Miss Holmes and make 
'em dood and bress me and Donal' and Jeannie and 
— and now tell me what ess to say, Miss Ho'mes ? " 

" Say — ^ Make Katherine a good girl/ " 

" No, I'm dood enough. I'm p'enty dood enough. 
I don't want to be any dooder. I want to say a p'are 
to my mamma in heaven." 

" Oh ! " laughed Jeannie, " we haven't any mam- 
ma in heaven, Katherine! We have only our Hea- 
venly Papa what made us — out of nothin' but dirt ! " 
she added in an awe-struck tone. 

" But if we dot a Heaven'y Papa, why don't we 
dot a Heaven'y Mamma ? " Katherine persisted. 
" Why don't I say a p'are to my mamma in heaven ? '' 

Miss Holmes' face was a study in perplexity. But 
she was spared the necessity of answering the little 
inquisitor by Donald's sudden cry that he had gotten 
some soap in his eyes and wanted help. 

Lyon watched her as she turned back her sleeves 
and went to the boy. There was a graceful womanli- 
ness in her movements that was subtly attractive to 
his masculine sense. 

Finally, the prayers having all been said, the evi- 
dences of the ash-pile removed from Donald's face 
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and neck, and the three children ready to climb in- 
to their downy beds for the night, another controversy 
came up. 

" I'm going to sleep in the brass bed to-night," 
affirmed Donald, making a leap for it just as Jeannie 
was about to get into it. 

" But you slept in it last night, Donald," com- 
plained Jeannie, climbing after him. " And it's my 
own bed what papa gave me on my birthday." 

" I don't care if it is, you musn't be greedy with 
your things — so just get out!'' he exclaimed, giving 
her a push which would have sent her to the floor 
had she not caught at the bed-railing to save herself. 

" Oh — ^h ! " she cried, " you hurt me,Donald ! 
Oh — h, my arm ! " 

" Donald, Donald ! " protested Miss Holmes from 
across the room where she was lifting Katherine into 
another small bed. " Don't hurt Jeannie." 

" But / want to sleep in the brass bed, Miss 
Holmes ! Get out, Jeannie — ^get out ! " 

Miss Holmes came over to him. " Get into your 
own bed, Donald," she said with a firmness that made 
the sturdy boy waver in his determination to have his 
own way. She was probably the only person who 
had ever interfered with him in his tvrannies over 
Jeannie. 

" But why can't I sleep here, Miss Holmes ? 
Jeannie slept here last night." 
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" It's my bed, Donald, what papa gave me," Jean- 
nie reasoned with him. 

" Jeannie may let you sleep in her bed sometime — 
but you can't just come and take it and put her 
out. So go to your own bed, Donald." 

" I wan't to sleep here," Donald cried. " I don't 
like my bed ! ^ 

" O, very well," she said, turning away, " if you 
are not going to mind me, Jeannie shall sleep with 
me up-stairs — and I'll tell her a story. Come, 
Jeannie." 

She made a movement to lift the little girl in her 
arms. But Donald was out on the floor in an in- 
stant. " I'll be good now — will you stay here ?" 
he anxiously begged ; " and will you tell me a 
story ? " 

She stooped to him as he clung to her ; and he 
clasped his little arms about her neck. " You won't 
go away, will you. Miss Holmes ? " 

" Not if you are going to be a good boy." 

A very Madonna-like countenance, Lyon thought, 
as for a few moments he' watched her, while she sat 
between the two small beds, holding a hand of each 
child and softly relating to them a wondrous fairy 
story. 

It was with reluctance that he presently turned 
away to go back to his study. He would not intrude 
upon her just yet. 
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Seated once more before his cosy fire in smoking- 
jacket and slippers, and seeing reflected in the glow- 
ing logs at his feet the picture in the nursery across 
the hall, there awakened in his soul, that night, as by 
a sudden revelation, a conception of the divine pos- 
sibilities of a pure and lovely womanhood, that even 
his memory of his mother had not quite realized. 
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VIII. 

A HALF-HOXiB later, having a few minutes before 
dispatched a servant to ask Miss Holmes to come to 
his study if she were at leisure, Lyon rose to answer 
her knock at his door. 

The look of inquiry she raised to his face, as she 
stood before him on the threshold, was mingled with 
a half -troubled expression, which he thought seemed 
to accuse him beforehand of having opened " Carl 
Miiller's " letter. 

" Good evening," he said, holding out his hand, 
forgetting for the moment how, a fortnight before, 
she had strangely snubbed such proffered friendli- 
ness; but he recalled it at once as he now observed 
the reluctance with which she let him take her small 
fingers in his own. " Come in," he said. " Can 
you give me a little time ? " 

" Yes," she hesitatingly answered as she followed 
him into the room. He placed a low chair for her 
beside his own before the fire, but she made no move- 
ment to take it. " You wanted to ask me some- 
thing ? " she inquired, her hand on the back of the 
chair and her tone indicating that she was here for 
business and nothing else. 
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" Several things. Won't you sit down ? '^ 

" It isn't worth while — you won't be long ? " 

" Are you in a hurry ? " 

" It is late." 

" Only a little after ten." 

She yielded and took the chair and he sat down at 
her side, observing, with an odd feeling of satisfac- 
tion, how cosily she rested her little feet on the 
fender and how altogether comfortable she looked in 
her low easy-chair. 

" I must apologize," he remarked, " for my smok- 
ing-] acket and dishabille generally — I meant to get 
into my coat before you came, but you were so 
prompt, you didn't give me a chance." 

" I'm glad I was prompt, then — ^you look so much 
less formidable in that affair you have on than in 
your dignified black coat." 

" Am I formidable ? " he asked with impersonal 
interest. " So much so that the prospect of an inter- 
view with me has made you look pale ? " 

" ITo wonder I am pale," she rather hastily re- 
turned, " such an ordeal as I have been through at 
the Doctor's this afternoon! — and forever hereafter 
I pray to be delivered from the whole race of M.D.'s ! 
Oh! I beg your pardon — I forgot for the moment 
that you belonged to the Cruel Order." 

" Do you mean to tell me you go out of the house 
to a doctor when I am here ? " 
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She blushed as she answered a little awkwardly, 

^^ Well — ^you would not have let me pay you 

and '' 

" Absurd ! What foolish pride, child ! " 

" Foolish pride !" she repeated, suddenly sitting 
upright and looking at him with a brightness in her 
eyes and a quivering of her lips that astonished him. 
" You call it ^ foolish pride ' ? Oh ! I could never 
accept the smallest favor from you! How could 
you think I would " She checked herself ab- 
ruptly and sank back in her chair, looking mortified 
with herself and confused. 

Lyon, finding himself rather bewildered, did not 
answer her at once. But after a moment, " You 
could accept no favor from me ? " he asked. " Why ? 
I don't understand you. Miss Holmes." 

" Don't mind me," she murmured, raising her 
hand to her head and pushing the hair from her 
temple. " I don't know what I'm saying — I'm in- 
coherent! I'll restrict my observations, hereafter, 
the weather indications and the price of Timothy 
seed ! Excuse me — I've been through such an ordeal, 
to-day, you know." 

" No — ^I don't know." 

" Well," she said with a nervous laugh, " it was my 
throat. If the doctor had confined himself to it, I 
might have forgiven him, but he went exploring 
through my nose, too, meaning to find a Northwest 
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Passage to my throat, I suppose ! He forced a glove- 
stretcher into my nose," she recklessly affirmed, " and 
then rammed in a poisoned arrow of some sort, and 
I'm not sure but he pulled it out triumphantly 
at my eye ! Then he compelled me to talk while he 
held my mouth wide open and probed and trimmed 
and painted — and humiliated me generally ! '' 

She paused to take breath, and Lyon laughed as he 
looked down upon her. 

" Who was the doctor ? " 

" The man down at the comer — ^Doctor Woodroe," 

" Now," he quietly asked, " will you explain the 
extraordinary statement you made a minute ago? 
Why are you so vehemently unwilling to accept ^ the 
smallest favor ' from me ? I am not aware of having 
done anything to earn your eternal and deadly 
enmity." 

*' Enmity ? " she repeated, smiling ; but she avoided 
his eye and gazed into the fire. " No ; I hope I am 
nobody's enemy. But — I don't like to be under ob- 
ligations to — ^you or any one." 

" Is that all you meant by your tragic announce- 
ment ? Come, look up into my eyes and tell me." 

" What more could I have meant ? " She looked 
up, now, and frankly met his scrutiny. 

" Couldn't you manage," he inquired, " to advance 
your principles with a less startling enthusiasm, not to 
say violence ? — prepare the way, as it were — so that 
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a man needn't have his breath so taken away by the 
statement of them ? " 

" I suppose I have rather insane manners/' she 
meekly acknowledged. 

'* You know," he slowly said, " there may be a very 
unworthy selfishness, sometimes, in refusing to accept 
a favor." 

" Yes." 

" Then why are you so bent upon absolute self- 
dependence ? " 

" There are sometimes circumstances " She 

stopped short and closed her lips. 

" Well ? " 

" Nothing." Taking a hand-screen from the table, 
she held it between her face and the fire. " Why did 
you send for me, Doctor ? " 

" For a number of reasons." He hesitated ; he 
thought he would not immediately give her the letter ; 
she would probably want to go away at once to read 
it and — ^well, there were several things of which he 
wished to speak to her before he let her go. " First 
and foremost, I asked you to come in because I wanted 
to talk to some one. Was I very presuming ? I 
hope it didn't inconvenience you to come. Were you 
reading ? " 

" Yes. A religious tract ! " 

" Doctor Woodroe's treatment must have had a 
very depleting effect ! Did he give you no hope ? " 
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" It was a Unitarian tract/' 

He smiled. " You are interested in theological 
questions, are you ? " 

" Gracious, no ! But I am interested in life." 
, " A woman comes at her philosophy of life through 
her heart." 

" So does a man — ^unless his philosophy is a false 
one." 

" I am afraid," he gravely said, " that my own 
philosophy would be a hard one if deduced from my 
heart's experiences. I find it difficult, at times, do 
you know, to believe in any ultimate worth in life, 
or to have faith in the genuineness of people. I have 
to get away from the personal view in order to see 
any cause for optimism in the universe. Now your 
environment, on the contrary, has been altogether 
mellowing — such as has fostered a native tendency, 
which I can see you have, to see ^ God in His 
Heaven ' and Love ruling the world." 

She did not answer him at once. She kept her 
gaze fastened upon the fire with an abstracted, far- 
away look which made him half doubt if she had 
heard him. 

But after a moment she spoke ; " What makes you 
think so ? — ^that my environment has been mellowing ? 
— and that I am such a buoyant optimist ? " 

There was an unutterable sadness in her soft voice 
as she asked the question. He turned and looked at 
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her in some surprise. " Well," he answered, planting 
his forefinger in his cheek, " you have an atmosphere 
about you — of loving kindness." 

" I think you have too," she impetuously answered. 

" Have I ? " he curiously asked without smiling. 
" I am glad to know that you think so. Some of my 
acquaintances would not agree with you. As for you, 
little girl " (he found it hard to refrain from using 
caressing terms in speaking to her, such a child she 
seemed in many ways), " no man could look into 
your eyes and not feel sure that the evil things of the 
world had never come into your experiences." 

" If my heart is free from bitterness," her low 
voice answered, " it is not because I have not known 
the rough places in life. Is it nothing to have had a 
lonely and loveless childhood — to have been alone — 
alone all my life long ? " 

" But you must have friends that love you ? " he 
said, his fingers resting on her letter which lay on the 
table at his side. 

" I am alone — I have always been alone." 

"Nevertheless," he gently protested, " I am in- 
clined to believe that your trials have been of the 
negative sort — ^not the positive kind," he gloomily 
continued, " which must rob any life of its sweet- 
ness." 

" How mistaken you are," she returned with a 
melancholy smile. " My experiences have been more 
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bitter than yours. But — Doctor, I have not let them 
make me hard. The foundation of real happiness 
may be deeper than any environment — and we need 
not let circumstances make or mar our lives. You 
told me so yourself that first night I met you." 

" Yes ; but that is a very high philosophy, child — 
too high, I am afraid, for callous human nature to 
digest. I am sure you have Puritan blood in you ? " 
he inquired with apparent irrelevancy. 

" What makes you sure of that ? " 

" A certain high way of thinking that you have, 
and a spirit of devotion to duty which I believe would 
probably carry you through ^ bloody seas,' if an 
occasion demanded such behavior. But," he said, 
considering her thoughtfully, " there is another ele- 
ment in you that you never got from the Puritans. 
That soft fire in your eyes betrays a temperament 
neither austere nor serene." 

" You are mistaken again, I am sorry to tell you. 
I am afraid you are not a very discriminating person. 
I haven't a drop of Puritan blood in me." 

" I can't say I regret the fact. It's generally a 
very hampering limitation, Puritan blood is. Do 
you know," he suddenly remarked in a changed voice, 
" your face is familiar to me, Miss Holmes ? " 

She looked up at him ; " I should think it might 
be, when you have seen me here every day for ten 
weeks." 
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" I mean that I have felt, ever since the first night 
I saw you, that I had seen you somewhere before. 
Somehow, to-night the impression is very strong ; and 
I begin to have a glimmering suspicion of its origin, 
cause and foundation." He hesitated an instant; 
but she asked no questions ; and he continued ; " It 
all lies in that little arch of your right eyebrow. 
Somewhere I have known some one with that self- 
same peculiarity — for it is a peculiarity — it gives a 
certain expression to your countenance — and that is 
why it worries me so." 

" Worries you ? " 

" I confess I have been haunted by it." 

"Eeally," she said, looking up with an unex- 
f)ected bright smile, " if you take to making personal 
remarks about my features, I shall have to " 

" Bring me back to business ? Just tell me first, 
will you, whether it isn't possible that I have seen 
you somewhere in the past ? I assure you that that 
eyebrow of yours is unmistakably and mysteriously 
familiar to me, and if we don't clear up the mystery, 
I shall be driven to a belief in the pre-existence of 
souls and swear I knew you in a former incarnation. 
Is my face in the least familiar to you? Did we 
meet on board ship? Have you studied music 
abroad ? " 

" I have never been abroad. I have spent my life 
at boarding-schools." 
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" And your vacations ? " 

" At summer resorts." 

" Then there is no possibility of my having met 
you in this present body ? " 

" How could there be ? " 

" In your other incarnation, then, you had that 
same eyebrow." 

" You rouse my curiosity. Have you a mirror 
' handy ' ? No, never mind," she added as he made a 
movement to rise ; " I shall inspect ^ that eyebrow ' 
when I go over to my room." 

" You are quite sure we never could possibly have 
met before ? An impression like this always haunts 
me until I have explained it." 

" You are very flattering — ^to expect me to remem- 
ber if we ever met, while you admit you don't." 
I " Haven't I a left lobe or something that strikes 
you as being uncannily familiar ? " 

" I should be too polite to tell yoii if you had." 

" Don't you know that a man finds it as impossible 
to be formal with you as " 

" Don't generalize. The men of my acquaintance 
are not at all given to favoring me with commentaries 
on my features. And if you have summoned me into 
your august presence to-night just to discuss my right 
eyebrow, I think I'll bid you good night — for I don't 
find it interesting." 

" I agree to change the subject at once — I'll even 
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consent to discuss that Unitarian tract you were read- 
ing, on the Psychological Inscrutability of the Un- 
findoutable, or what-not. For heaven's sake, don^t 
offer to go away — ^I'm so beautifully wound up for a 
good talk that I shall be driven to hold converse with 
my boot-jack if you leave me! " 

" If you will confine yourself to a discussion of my 
tract " 

" And refrain from touching upon the beauties of 
nature ? " 

" I don't object to that very proper topic." 

" If your eyebrow isn't a beauty of nature " 

She made a movement to rise ; " You may talk it 
out with your boot-jack. I'm bored and I'm going." 

" I swear by all the gods I shan't mention it 
again ! " 

" I have no faith in your oaths." 

" Try me. Don't go. What was the title of your 
tract ?" 

" ^New wine in old bottles.' " 

" Yes ? I can easily refute that — it is by no 
means a knock-down argument and it ^" 

" But I've not advanced any argument, I " 

" Don't interrupt — I say why shouldn't there 
be new wine in old bottles? In other words," he 
went on, becoming half serious, " if you have out- 
grown the limitations of your aforetime orthodoxy, 
you need not necessarily abandon the dear old Church 
9 
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which you were reared to love, and join a new one, the 
foundation of which is nothing but a negation. To 
put new wine in old bottles is the way nature works, 
straight through. Evolution, not revolution, is her 
normal method. She hangs on to an old organism, 
modifies it this way and that, keeps a lot of rudi- 
mentary organs that are of no further use — that in 
fact are often dead lumber, but that she has not yet 
quite discarded — and at the same time, she keeps on 
growing new and higher organisms." 

" Then you think it perfectly right to remain in 
the Church after you have outgrown her creed ? " 

" Undoubtedly." 

" But it seems to me," she said, looking at him 
with a sudden access of deep gravity which, he oddly 
fancied, made the brown of her eyes grow darker, 
" that for each individual, religion must be fresh and 
new and true to that person's own insight, and that 
it is our duty to follow the leadings of Truth even if 
by doing so we are taken out of the beaten track in 
which we have been taught to walk and which others 
do not question." 

" Isn't it better to work in with other people's 
glimpses of Truth and bring our own fresh insight to 
contribute to the growth of the whole ? " 

" Surely it is better to get into touch with the or- 
ganized Church that one is most in sympathy with," 
she answered. 
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We can live out our own truth to the fullest extent 
and yet work with people who mix up what we see to 
be error with the true essentials." 

" I have felt all that,** she answered, " though I 
never formulated it so clearly for myself. But I see 
another side to the question, too. It seems to me that 
in religion, as in science, we must have clearly 
formulated ideas if they are to give inspiration and 
motive to our lives. To be ^ dodging about under the 
parasols and umbrellas of orthodoxy,' as I once heard 
a Unitarian preacher say, rubs off the edge of our 
ideas and blurs their clearness. We can't fail to 
recognize that the conflict of creeds, the great stress 
that people have laid on what they believed, has not 
been without its wholesome influence. The differ- 
ence between the orthodox and the free churches 
seems to me too radical to admit of much genuine 
fellowship. It isn't a difference of beliefs so much 
as of mental attitude. Surely the vital thing is that 
the human mind should have freedom to follow after 
the clearest truth it can perceive. But the orthodox 
Church cuts itself off from all those intellectual 
forces of our day which don't fall in with her pre- 
established theories. It is the worst policy imagin- 
able for the Church. Truth can't afford to win by 
such tactics. Let the Church believe what she pleases 
about the Trinity, the Atonement, and all the rest of 
it — ^but let her not in the name of these beliefs shut 
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the door of Christian fellowship to all tho^e whose 
intellectual nature is not cut to the certain required 
pattern. The Unitarian attack, as I understand it, 
is delivered not so much against doctrines, but against 
the use made of these doctrines as a test of fellow- 
ship in the Church." 

" I strongly suspect," he smiled, secretly rather 
surprised at her clear-headed talk, " that I'm van- 
quished and that you have won your case. How- 
ever, I think, if we came down to the bottom facts, 
that you and I would not find ourselves at all at 
variance in our religious attitude and convictions. 
What a young philosopher you are, by the way." 

" Which is of course unpardonable in me, seeing I 
belong to the feeble ^ female sex ' ! " 

" It might be, yes, if you werenH so awfully little 
as to make it pass for infant precocity ! " 

" Which, in my humble opinion, is worse than the 
other." 

" Does TJnitarianism satisfy you ? " he asked. " I 
mean does it give you the spiritual solace and strength 
that your earlier beliefs probably gave you ? " 

" It is austere," she said, considering. " It satis- 
fies my reason. But I am afraid it leaves me rather 
heart-hungry." 

" "Ro religion will ever hold the masses that doesn't 
appeal to sentiment and emotion," he affirmed. 
"Because a more fundamental truth is reached 
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through these avenues than can be reached by the 
reason. Intelligence merely formulates what the 
heart has Icnowny 

She was taking him very earnestly, he saw. She 
gazed into the fire at her feet and did not speak for a 
while. Her look of profound gravity almost made 
him want to smile. It was diverting to watch her 
when she was deeply serious like this; she was so 
genuine in her earnestness and there was such a child- 
like lack of self-consciousness about her, that he 
found her unique. 

Suddenly, as though starting out of a reverie, she 
looked up at him. " Well, Doctor, I suppose you 
didn't send for me to discuss theology with you. 
Will you please tell me, now, what you wanted to see 
me about ? " 

" Presently — ^not just yet. It would drive you 
away to your room and — ^well, I'm enjoying my- 
self." 

She flushed and did not smile, as she promptly rose 
from her low chair. " I have staid quite too long," 
she said with an air of reserve. " I must go." 

" I wish you wouldn't," he protested regretfully, 
rising, with her letter in his hand. 

" I've got to," "she said in a tone suggestive of 
heroic resolution. 

"Well — I'm sorry." Laying the letter on the 
table again, address downwards, he took up a tablet 
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and pencil ; " Will you give me the address of the 
N'ew York Conservatory? And the name of the 
Principal ? " 

She started perceptibly and the flush died out of 
her face, as for an instant she stared at him without 
answering. 

" Don't be alarmed," he smiled. " I'm not going 
to look up your record." 

" No ? " she said, a little trembling in her lips and 
with an apparent effort to speak indifferently. 
"You are — ^you have an interest in the Con- 
servatory ?" 

" None whatever." 

" Miss — ^Kent is, I understood you to say, still 
studying there ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then it is her ^record ' you are going to look 
up ? " she asked, but evidently thinking her ques- 
tion out of place, she hastened to add : " The 
Conservatory is on Fifth Avenue, but the number 
has been changed since I was there. And they have 
just elected a new principal — I forget his name; so 
I can't tell you either of the things you want to know. 
I can look it up, however, in some letters I have from 
one of the professors." 

" Thank you. You will let me have it before next 
Wednesday ? " 

" Yes." 
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" You have some friends at the Conservatory ? " 
he asked, " with whom you correspond ? " 

" One." 

" Should you like me to carry a message to him — or 
her ? I'm going to New York on business next Wed- 
nesday and expect to call at the Conservatory. I 
should be glad to meet any one who had the privilege 
of calling himself your f riend.'^ 

" You are very kind. I — ^think of nothing now — 
perhaps by next Wednesday I shall have a message for 
you to carry. I should be pleased," she added with 
perfunctory politeness, " to have you meet my friend 



\ Herr MiiUer." 



" Is he the one who chastised your hands with a 
roll of music ? " 

" Yes. We have been warm friends ever since that 
— I may say fortunate — episode." 

" You call his friendship a * fortunate ' possession ? 
Enviable man ! " 

" I wonder," she said, looking at him steadily, " if 
Herr Miiller teaches Miss Kent ? Does he ? — do you 
know ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure. I shall ask him." 

" Of one thing I can assure you. Doctor — if she is 
the ' light-headed, irresponsible ' young person you 
describe her, she is not a pupil of Herr Miiller's, for 
he wouldn't tolerate a light-headed person for more 
than two lessons ! " 
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" Didn't you say you studied with him ? " 

"Which doesn't at all disprove my proposition! 
Herr Miiller considers me a most sedate and serious 
young woman." 

" A ' yoimg woman ' ? Now I shouldn't call you 
that — it's too suggestive of a neat white apron and 
spectacles. I wonder the Herr Professor dared vent- 
ure to slap ^ a most sedate and serious young 
woman.' " 

"But that too proves what I said. He slapped me 
on the one and only occasion when he saw me engaged 
in a frivolous pursuit — playing, as I told you, Home 
Sweet Home, with Variations." 

" I am sure, then, I should be very glad to learn 
that he does have Miss Hildegarde Kent in his gentle 
care." 

"Why?" 

" Well, I'm rather inclined to think she needs to be 
slapped," he answered, hardly knowing what reckless 
spirit possessed his tongue, to be discussing thus free- 
ly, with a comparative stranger, the sore subject of 
his " connections by marriage," as he termed Mrs. 
Kent and her son and daughter. " Herr Miiller's 
methods might do her good," he added. 

" Might they ? " 

" I am disposed to think so, at least." 

" What dreadful thing has she been doing ? " 

" Playing the devil generally, I am told." 
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'' Indeed ? " 

" And I am going to take her in hand." 

" Are you ? " 

" Do I look as if I might be a success at it ? " 

" Decidedly, if you put your mind to it." 

" Would you be afraid of me if you hadn't a clear 
conscience ? " he asked in a tone that was a caress, and 
restraining a mad impulse to put his hand under her 
chin and lift her very sweet face to his. 

"If I hadn't a clear conscience, yes," she answered. 

" Which is an unthinkable proposition," he pro- 
nounced with conviction. 

" I have a curiosity to know. Doctor, how you pro- 
pose to ^ take Miss Kent in hand.' Shall you employ 
the aid of the !N'ew York police force ? " 

" Her case is pretty bad, but perhaps I can handle 
it without the aid of the police." 

She appeared to be on the point of asking another 
question ; but she refrained. He realized, suddenly, 
that she looked very tired and pale. 

" If you want nothing more of me," she said, " I 
will say good night now." 

" One more thing," he replied, as again he took up 
her letter ; " I was so "unfortunate as to open this by 
mistake — it came with my mail." 

One glance at the handwriting on the envelope, as 
she received it from him, brought a mellowness to her 
eyes which made him repress a smile — she was such a 
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transparent child in some ways ! Inscrutable enough 
in others. 

" I hope you will forgive my awkward blunder/' 
he said. " I beg your pardon very much." 

Swiftly she glanced at him and back again to the 
broken envelope. " O," she said uneasily, " don't 
mention it, it doesn't matter at all." She turned away 
and he walked at her side to the door. " You must 
go now ? " he asked, again with regret. 

" Was there anything else you wanted to see me 
about ? " 

" You want me to let you go, don't you ? " 

" Of course if you have anything more to say to 
me " 

" Volumes. But I see your letter makes you want 
to go." He smiled down upon her as he held the 
door open. " No, I won't keep you longer from your 
letter. Good night, little — friend, may I say ? " 

She raised her soft eyes to his and looked at him 
with a troubled sadness. Her glance fell again as 
she answered in a low voice. " Friendship means 
to me the deepest relation that I have known in life. 
And so I can't lightly call any one my friend." 

" Then," he returned, " I shall have cause to be 
proud and happy when I have won my way to your 
friendship." 

" Good night," she said without looking up. 

She went across the hall to her own room. And 
once more he was alone before his study fire. 
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IX. 

Leaning back in his chair and abstractedly stirring 
his after-dinner coffee, Lyon was enjoying the cosi- 
ness and freedom of the unusual circumstance that 
to-night the family was dining alone — Mrs. Kadnor, 
Frances, Kichard and himself. 

" What do you know," he lazily asked, breaking 
upon a momentary silence that had fallen, but con- 
tinuing to gaze abstractedly at his coffee, ^^ about 
Miss Holmes, Cousin Eleanor ? " 

Mrs. Radnor, drawing her lace scarf closer about 
her bared neck, looked at him inquiringly ; " About 
Miss Holmes? \VTiat do I know? How do you 
mean? She had very good references. I forget, 
now, what they were, but I know I thought them sat- 
isfactory at the time. A clergyman and a college 
professor and " 

" Wliat do you know of her pieople, her home, her 
history ? '' 

Mrs. Radnor pondered ; " Let me see," she slowly 
said, resting her brow on her fingers ; " she told me 
about her people, I think, when I engaged her — ^but 
I oau't remember* Why do you wish to know ? " 
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^^ She rather interests me. She is an unusual girl, 
I think/' 

" Why when have you seen anything of her except 
at luncheon ? " she inquired in some surprise. 

" Not much, to be sure. I have had a few chats 
with her." 

" In what way is she unusual ? " Frances asked, 
but with no interest in her tone. 

Lyon's eyes were raised to rest upon the lovely face 
opposite him. " Well," he replied, considering, 
" she seems very thoughtful — for a girl." 

" ' For a girl,' " pouted Frances. " I like that." 

" For a nursery governess, then, shall I say ? " 

" Do you mean that she's brainy ? " 

" She isn't stupid. I didn't mean that, however. 
A man doesn't find a woman interesting merely be- 
cause she has brains. Kather the reverse. I mean 
that she impresses me as being — earnest. And — " 
the words seemed to come from him involuntarily — 
" a very dear little thing." 

" Ha ! " cried Kichard. " How did I warn you, 
mother ! Look out, Lyon. Mother declared before 
you came that she didn't want any ^ Jane Eyre ' 
romances in this Home-Sweet-Home. I warned her 
to be on the safe side and discharge little Miss 
Holmes before she imported you. But she wouldn't. 
Now, mother, you see what's to pay ! Lyon and that 
little witch are up to jinks ! Shall I telegraph an 
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advertisement to the New York Times for a new 
governess ? " 

" Did you get Miss Holmes in that way ? " Lyon 
inquired. 

" No," said Mrs. Eadnor, " I got her through a 
teacher's bureau to which I wrote. She had been 
to very good schools — Miss Dana's in New York and 
The Bishop Saunders Hall in Boston. And she had 
very good testimonials from the New York Con- 
servatory." 

Lyon's gaze was suddenly turned from Frances' 
face to his Cousin Eleanor's. " She was at Miss 
Dana's in New York? — and The Bishop Saunders 
Hall in Boston ? " 

" Yes. I remember, because it struck me as odd, 
at the time, that a girl educated in such expensive 
schools as those, should be willing to take a nursery- 
governess position." 

" You know of those schools, Lvon ? " Frances 
asked, struck by something peculiar in his tone when 
he named them. He leaned back in his chair again 
and stirred his coffee. " Yes," he quietly said, " I 
have heard of them. Hildegarde went to both of 
them." 

" Yes ? " said Mrs. Radnor ; " I wonder if Miss 
Holmes could have known her there ? " 

" In what year," he asked in a toneless voice, " was 
Miss Holmes at Miss Dana's, do you know ? " 
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" She was there just before she began to study at 
the Conservatory — and she studied at the Con- 
servatory three years. So it was three years ago 
that she was at Miss Dana's." 

" Does that tally with the time Hildegarde was 
there ? " Frances inquired. 

" Yes," said Lyon, still with his eyes downcast. 

" Yes ? " questioned Frances, a faint interest in 
her voice. " Do you suppose Miss Holmes knows 
her ? " 

" She has told me she does not." 

Frances looked at him curiously, forgetting for an 
instant to be bored. " And you think she fibbed ? " 

" Yes." 

" We have discussed Miss Hildegarde's idiosyn- 
crasies, and her mother's as well, in Miss Holmes' 
presence, if I am not mistaken," remarked Eichard. 

" Why ! " breathed Mrs. Eadnor, " this waxes 
mysterious.'^ 

" What's your theory about it ? " Frances asked. 

Lyon did not at once answer, and Eichard broke 
in with an hypothesis. " It looks dark for Hilde- 
garde, I say. Miss Holmes probably knows that our 
gay young connection-by-marriage is a corker — and 
to spare our feelings, she denies acquaintance with 
her." 

" Which would be very silly of her," drawled 
Frances. " Does she fancy her delicacy spares our 
feelings ? Our feelings are not so sensitive." 
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" The case would hardly justify a lie/' remarked 
Lyon. 

" Of course you won't see your stepsister while 
you are in New York this week ? " Mrs. Badnor in- 
credulously inquired. 

" Yes." 

" O," she reproached him, " I wouldn't, my dear. 
Indeed I would not if I were you. Why do you ? I 
have always admired your course in cutting those 
people as you have always done. You are not really 
going to call on her ? " 

" She won't enjoy my call, Cousin Eleanor. I'm 
going to see her for father, on business." 

" I think your father has no right to ask you to do 
any such thing. No right whatever. I don't like 
you to breathe the same air with the girl." 

" Father did not ask me — I volunteered. Don't 
be imeasy," he added with a faint smile. " I can 
defend myself if she attempts to poison or assassi- 
nate me, as you seem to fear, dear." 

" Mother's afraid you will fall in love with her," 
Eichard declared ; " follow your father's gay example 
with the young lady's sportive mamma." 

Lyon flushed with annoyance. But he said 
nothing. 

" Eichard ! " in a tone of disgust said Frances. 
" So," sjie added, looking at Lyon, " Hildegarde is 
still in New York? I thought she was going 
home." 
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'^ I am going to send her home." 

" Oho ! " Eichard laughed, " maybe you won^t 
have a picnic doing that, in case the young lady 
doesn't wish to go ! " 

" I think I can persuade her. I have some argu- 
ments." 

" I should think you might succeed — if you look at 
her in that tone of voice," smiled Frances. 

" Why does your father want her to go home ? " 
Mrs. Radnor asked. " I should think he would find 
the mother all he could manage." 

" He can't afford to keep the girl in New York 
any longer." 

" Why ! " she said in surprise, " is he financially 
embarrassed ? " 

" By Hildegarde's reckless extravagance, yes." 

"Dear me! And your father is a most liberal 
man. Why the girl must be a perfect monster." 

" I suspect she is. In fact, I am disposed to ac- 
cept Richard's explanation of Miss Holmes' denying 
acquaintance with her, and it is quite clear to me 
that she must know her." 

" How weird ! " murmured Mrs. Radnor. 

" The fact may account for some things about 
Miss Holmes that have puzzled me," Lyon went on 
musingly ; " her manner with me has once or twice 
been quite inexplicable. I can't recall, now, whether 
or not it was when I happened to speak of 
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Hildegarde to her, but I'm inclined to think it 



was.'' 



I'll find out for you," Frances quietly affirmed, 
sipping her coffee. 

" Find out what ? " 

" All that Miss Holmes knows of your charming 
stepsister." 

" I don't see how you will do that if she doesn't 
want to tell you." 

" Don't you ? " smiled Frances. 

" Is that all you know about women ? " Kichard 
scornfully asked. " Haven't you, at your time of 
life, learned that their ways are devious and deep ? " 

" But," Lyon gravely said, " I shouldn't wish you, 
Frances, to betray Miss Holmes into a confidence she 
doesn't wish to make. I can't say I have any very 
ardent curiosity, at any rate, to know what dark 
secrets about my charming stepsister Miss Holmes 
may be carrying about with her." 

" I'm going to find out," Frances coolly reaffirmed. 

Lyon regarded her in some mystification. " Why 
are you determined ? " 

" I'll find out for you," she said, ignoring his ques- 
tion, " before you leave, to-night, for New York." 

" You take the midnight train ? " Eichard asked. 

" Yes." 

" I am really uneasy, Lyon," Mrs. Kadnor plain- 
tively said, " at the idea of your calling on that Hilde- 
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garde. Your father has no right to expect such un- 
pleasant services from you. The way in which he 
treated your poor dear " 

"DonH!" 

There was, in his utterance of the one word, some- 
thing which brought to those who heard it a sudden 
sense of awe before the great sorrow and wrong of his 
life. A momentary silence fell. It was broken, pres- 
ently, by a startling occurrence. 
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X. 



While this conversation was taking place at din- 
ner, the nursery-governess, standing at the bedside of 
one of the servants of the household, who was ill, and 
chafing her cold hands, was anxiously waiting for 
Doctor Kent to come up-stairs to relieve her watch. 

The chambermaid, a woman of fifty, had been sud- 
denly seized, that morning, with a severe attack of 
heart trouble, and, now, at eight o'clock at night, in 
the emergency of an unexpected sinking spell, the 
nurse attending upon her had hastily sought out Miss 
Holmes and asked her to stay with the patient for a 
minute while she ran down-stairs to the dining-room 
to summon the Doctor. She had at first requested 
Miss Holmes to perform this errand, but the gover- 
ness had begged to be allowed, instead, to take the 
nurse's place. Now, however, at the increasing 
pallor and 'weakness of the sick woman, she was be- 
coming frightened, regretting the part she had chosen 
and feeling terrified lest the Doctor should not get up- 
stairs in time to save the apparently fast-failing life. 

Even in this moment of alarm, it occurred to her to 
wonder at herself that any circumstance could make 
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her desire, for one moment, the presence of Doctor 
Kent, — a thing she had so assiduously been avoiding 
in the past few days, and so greatly dreading. To- 
night he was going to New York, and she had par- 
ticularly wished to keep out of his way until he should 
be safely started on his journey. And now, how 
strange it seemed to be strongly, even frantically, 
wishing to see his face appear in the doorway ! But 
how petty her own little troubles, before this mysteri- 
ous, awful Presence of Death that hushed her very 
breathing ! O would he never come ? Why was he so 
slow ! How cold Barbara's hands were growing and 
how strange the look in her eyes ! An impulse seized 
her to flee from the chill contact — not a moment 
longer could she bear to stay alone with the dying 
woman ! 

It was when her nerves were strung to their highest 
tension of suspense in the situation, that she suddenly 
experienced the great reactionary relief of hearing his 
step in the hall, followed by the nurse's. 

He came quickly to the bedside and she moved 
back at his approach. Their glances met in a swift 
recognition — ^his, having worn an abstracted, grave 
concern for Barbara, gave place to a momentary flash 
of interest as he caught the strained distress of the 
yoimg girl's round, childlike eyes. 

The bed was just by the door, and as he turned to 
his patient, he barred the way for Miss Holmes' exit. 
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She was obliged, therefore, to take up her post at the 
foot of the bed and wait her opportunity for getting 
away. 

" A cup, nurse," the Doctor quickly ordered, taking 
a small vial from his vest-pocket. " Pour a teaspoon- 
f ul of this into a glass of water." 

He carefully slipped his arm under the sick 
woman's shoulders and raised her head. The drink 
which the nurse prepared he poured into the patient's 
mouth, and it rapidly revived her a bit. At his direc- 
tion, the nurse piled the pillows a little higher and 
he laid his burden gently back again. Miss Holmes, 
her wide-open, babyish eyes still fixed upon him, was 
vaguely impressed with the tenderness and deftness of 
his shapely hands in every slightest movement that 
they made. Perfect hands for a physician, was her 
unformulated thought. She was aware of the fact, 
as they watched in silence, the Doctor holding his 
fingers upon his patient's wrist and keeping his eyes 
fixed upon her ghastly face, that he regarded the case 
a most serious one, for his own face was pale and his 
countenance sternly grave. 

Presently the woman stirred and moved her color- 
less lips. Bending over her, he moistened her mouth 
with a damp napkin. It was grateful to her and she 
feebly nodded and smiled. Then there came a faint 
murmur from her — ^just three words : " Doctor ! 
Minister — ^pray ! " 
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The color mounted to the young Doctor's brow. 
Miss Holmes realized what his trouble was. He 
could not gratify the dying woman's wish, for there 
would not be time to summon a minister. 

For an instant there was a painful hush in the 
room. The flush slowly faded from Lyon's face, 
leaving it paler than before, and the two watchers 
at the foot of the bed wondered, with tense nerves, 
what he would say to poor Barbara. 

Presently, bending over her, he- spoke, and his 
tone, though very gentle, was quite steady. " Can 
you hear me, Barbara ? " 

A slow movement of her head answered him. 

" Then, Barbara, — I will pray with you." 

She seemed to understand why. Her glazed eyes 
turned on him gratefully. 

He knelt and laid his hand on hers. Miss Holmes 
and the nurse also sank to their knees. 

Slowly and quietly his low, deep voice moved upon 
the stillness of the death-chamber. 

" Strong and tender Saviour, bless this Thy child 
with the comfort of Thy presence — and give her 
peace. Be Thou, O pitying Christ, her bed in her 
weakness. Go with her through the Valley of the 
Shadow. Bear her up with Thy strong Eight Arm. 
Through the flood which shall bear her afar, guide 
her. Thou Pilot of souls, to the haven where she 
would be. And upon Thy bosom, Infinite, let her 
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find her home once more. In the name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we commit her, Father, to Thee. 
Take her unto Thy loving care. Amen." 

A feeble pressure of his hand, a long, quivering 
sigh — and the faint life went out. 

Fifteen minutes later, alone in her own room, kneel- 
ing beside her window and pressing her burning fore- 
head against the cold glass. Miss Holmes gazed with 
feverish eyes out into the starlit winter night. Two 
revelations had been made to her this evening and 
her pulse was throbbing from the deep experiences 
through which she had been passing. For the first 
time in her life she had seen death, and it had been an 
awful, a mysterious, a solemn hour to her. And for 
the first time in her life she had seen a young man 
of the world act out, fearlessly and nobly, his part as 
an earnest, religious soul. Her eyes gleamed in the 
darkness as the memory of his prayer stirred her. 

" He is so different from what I had always sup- 
posed — so wholly different. O he is lovely — per- 
fectly lovely ! " 

She dropped her face into her hands and some- 
thing like a shudder went over her. 

They had exchanged no word upon leaving the bed- 
chamber. She had turned away to her own room and 
he had not hindered her. She was relieved to think 
that now they could not meet again before his de- 
parture for IJ'ew York. 
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It was just as this consoling thought was passing 
through her mind, that a knock on her door made her 
start violently and change color. She was sure it 
was he. That final interview with him that she had 
hoped to avoid, feeling uncertain of her own self- 
control, — ^was she doomed to face it after all ? She 
was so unstnmg to-night at any rate. If only it 
could have taken place earlier in the evening, before 
that harrowing scene at the death-bed; before she 
had received this new and wonderful impression of 
him! O was she equal to talking to him at this 
moment ? Would she not betray 

She had risen from the window and walked to her 
door. She could not hesitate, she must open it. 

Her revulsion of feeling upon discovering Frances 
on the threshold made her almost hysterical. 

^ ^Are you busy ? " Frances drawled, strolling into 
the room. " May I come in ? " 

Miss Holmes could not trust her voice, so she made 
no reply, but closing the door, followed Miss Radnor 
across the floor. 

" You are all upset, I suppose, by this shocking 
death," Frances remarked as she sat down in an easy 
chair under the chandelier, and Miss Holmes dropped 
Hpon a couch at the foot of her bed. " The Doctor 
told me you were present." 

" Yes." 

" Perfectly shocking that such a thing should 
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happen right here in the house. It was very unfor- 
tunate," she said, leaning comfortably back in her 
chair and carelessly watching the dark face of the 
governess nestling down among the cushions of the 
couch. 

Miss Holmes said nothing, wondering what expla- 
nation would be forthcoming of this unwonted visit 
to her room. 

" It has made us all perfectly blue," Frances 
added. " The body will be taken away directly. 
Mother doesn't wish the children to be told about it. 
Miss Holmes." 

" Of course not." 

" Doctor Kent had not warned us — ^he says he knew 
it would only harrow us up for nothing, for Barbara 
could not have been removed at any rate. And he 
was afraid it might make Mother nervous.. Mother is 
absurdly nervous, you know." 

She drew the long ribbons of her dinner gown 
through her fingers as she spoke. Miss Holmes, grown 
calm imder the spell of Miss Radnor's languid, in- 
different manner, watched her visitor curiously, 
vaguely feeling what a handsome girl she was and 
how altogether inevitable a thing it was that Doctor 
Kent should manifest a penchant for the society of 
such a beautiful creature. 

" I shall be so bored this evening," Frances sud- 
denly said with a yawn. " Every one is going out 
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except me. I hate to be alone. I've just got to have 
things going on and people about." 

" You usually have what you want, then, don't 
you ? " 

" I haven't what I want to-night," she replied fret- 
fully. " I've a cold, for one thing. And I'm per- 
fectly upset about poor Barbara. And I've had an 
awful row with Mr. Binney. O everything is horrid ! " 

She threw her head back against the cushion of her 
chair with a movement of weary impatience. 

But something in the atmosphere of the cosy room, 
no less than in the peculiarly sympathetic presence 
of the young girl on the couch, drew her to a com- 
municativeness that was unusual with her. After a 
moment, she lifted her head again, and in a tone 
grown suddenly confidential, she said, " I'll tell you 
about my quarrel with Binney. We had an affair on 
— ^you had noticed that, I suppose ? " 

Miss Holmes looked perplexed. " You had 
what ? " 

"An affair on — aruajfaire du cci?wr/'she said airily. 
" But it's off now ! I shan't speak to Binney again 
until he apologizes ! " 

Miss Holmes smiled; but she asked no questions 
— somewhat to Frances' disappointment. 

" You see," she went on, " I was going to drive 
with him yesterday afternoon, but before he got here 
with his team, my Cousin Lyon came up with a cart 
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and asked me to go out with him ; and I did — ^just to 
tease Mr. Binney a little, you know. And don't you 
think, he was so furious that he broke an engagement 
we had for the evening — ^just to pay me back ! The 
idea ! So to-night he tried to make up and coax me 
to go to the opera — ^but I wouldn't speah to him! 
Would you ? " she appealed. 

Miss Holmes had listened with interest, but with 
some bewilderment. Such jealousies and retaliations 
as these seemed like a glimpse into a world to which 
she was very much a stranger. 

" I can hardly imagine myself in your place," 
she said. 

" Well, but suppose you had an affair on with a 
man — ^would you think you did not dare look at any 
other fellow without having him (the one with whom 
you had the affair, you know) get awfully mad about 
it?" 

" I suppose I should feel bound at least to keep an 
engagement to drive with him, if I had made one." 

" O bother ! That's what Mr. Binney said. He 
was simply furious. But don't you think, really, that 
it was awfully rude of him to break his engagement 
with me for the evening ? — don't you ? He thinks he 
is so perfectly devoted to me — I think he has a funny 
way of showing it, don't you ? " 

" Very." 

This was not the reply that Frances had expected. 
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" O well," she quickly said, " of course it is natural 
enough that he should feel frightfully jealous, you 
know, of Doctor Kent. Men are always wildly 
jealous when they are really and truly and madly 
in love. Didn't you know that ? " she inquired with 
the patronizing air of a person deeply versed. 

" No." 

" But it stands to reason ! " Frances declared. 
" Can't you see that it does ? " 

" Well, no. I may be very ignorant — ^but it would 
seem to me, really, that jealousy was not possible 
in true love. In true love, there must be confidence." 

" O not at all," Frances assured her. " You are 
away off! Love is always jealous. All the best 
authors say so." 

Miss Holmes laughed involuntarily ; " We might 
look it up in the Encyclopaedia ? " she suggested. 
" No," she added seriously, clasping her hands behind 
her head and gazing at the ceiling, " jealousy is self- 
ish and shallow. Love is holy and deep. I don't be- 
lieve they can go hand in hand." 

*^ Did you ever have an affair ? " Frances languidly 
inquired. 

" Meaning a lover ? " Miss Holmes quizzically 
asked. 

" Of course. Don't you understand "United 
States ? " 

" As she is spoke in the State of Michigan ? Some- 
times, I confess, I am embarrassed." 
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" Well ?" insisted Frances. " Did you ever have 
a lover ? " 

" I've always been so busy — and it's such an awful 
waste of time, you know ! " 

" O," Frances smiled, " now you're sly ! You just 
don't want to tell." 

Miss Holmes made no denial, and for a minute 
they were silent. Presently Frances broke out with 
an abrupt question ; " I say, are you a nervous 
person ? " 

" I don't know. A little, I suppose." 

" You look as if you had a nervous temperament." 

" Yes ? " 

" Your eyes are never quiet, you know — they seem 
always to be moving and shining." 

" I suppose," Miss Holmes half smiled, her gaze 
again on the ceiling, " I ought to cultivate ^ an eye 
made quiet by the powers of harmony and the deep 
powers of joy ' — ought I ? I wish I had a chance," 
she added with a little sigh. 

" I expected to find you in hysterics over Barbara's 
case. But you aren't, are you ? The Doctor said he 
was sorry you happened to be there." 

" Why ? " 

" He says you are ' a nervous, impressionable 
little thing,' and it might make you ill." 

Miss Holmes made no reply. 

" Mother always has fits at the idea of your being 
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ill, she depends on you so much. For instance, that 
day you were seized with something or other at the 
table — the day we were discussing Doctor Kent's 
stepsister, you remember ? " 

Their eyes met — Frances' with her customary cold 
expression of lazy indifference, and Miss Holmes' 
with a steady, unwavering gaze that told nothing. 
The latter did not answer. 

" Mother was so afraid that day that you were 
going to be really ill. She thinks that you are a per- 
fect treasure with the children. I think," she added 
with a faintly indulgent smile, " that you are in- 
clined to spoil Jeannie." 

" It does her good," Miss Holmes paradoxically re- 
plied. 

" I suppose you were too ill that day really to 
take in what we were saying about the Doctor's step- 
sister, weren't you ? He felt awfully annoyed when 
he realized what we all so thoughtlessly overlooked — 
your presence at the table." 

" Yes," said Miss Holmes with impassive face and 
quiet voice, "he would naturally feel annoyed at 
having discussed his family affairs before a stranger." 

" Then you did take it all in ? " 

" O," she returned with a shrug, " a little. It 
didn't interest me of course." 

Francis planted her elbow on the arm of her chair 
and rested her cheek on her palm. " Having known 
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Miss Kent at school," she said deliberately, " I should 
think you would have been very much interested in 
our discussion of her.'* 

An unmistakable genuine look of surprise was the 
rather confusing reply with which this bold attack 
was met. " I don't understand," Miss Holmes said, 
looking puzzled. " I didn't know Miss Kent at 
school. What made you suppose I did ? " 

" Lyon says you went to the same school and 
studied at the same conservatory in the same years. 
How could you so skilfully avoid knowing each other 
in all those years ? " 

" Doctor Kent told you that ? " Miss Holmes 
laughed. " How odd ! I'm quite sure I never knew 
any one at school named ^ Gretchen Kent.' " 

" Hildegarde, not ^ Gretchen,' " Frances corrected, 
feeling rather baffled. Either Lyon was entirely 
mistaken in his surmise, or Miss Holmes was a most 
consummate little actress. " Doctor Kent's theory," 
she continued, smiling confidentially into the brown 
eyes on the couch, " is that you know things about his 
stepsister so perfectly dreadful, that to spare his 
feelings, you tell him you aren't even acquainted 
with her." 

" What an unbridled imagination Doctor Kent 
must have ! " 

"Isn't it true?" 

" Of course it isn't." 
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" And you never met her ? '' 

" I said so, didn't I ? " 

" Well," Frances reflected tentatively, " even Lyon 
admits that a lie is sometimes justifiable — and he's 
the most frightfully honorable person I ever knew. 
So I suppose if you wanted to deny knowing her, 
you'd be able to justify yourself." 

" What could there be," Miss Holmes coolly in- 
quired, " so perfectly dreadful about her ? What 
kind of a person does he think she is ? " 

" O, I suppose she's a corker, as Richard would 
say ! " 

There was sitence for a moment. Miss Holmes 
drew one hand from under her head and smoothed 
back the hair from her forehead. " Miss Radnor," 
she presently asked in an impersonal tone, "what 
IS a corker ? " 

" A high-flyer, don't you know." 

" A ' high-flyer ' ? " 

"Why yes. Awfully loud and fast and dare- 
devil and that kind of thing." 

" And the Doctor's stepsister is ' loud and fast 
and dare-devil and that kind of thing ' ? " 

" Quite a case, I judge, from all accounts." 

" He told me he had not seen her for eight years. 
How can he know she's such a ' corker ' ? " 

" O he knows it only too well, poor fellow ! Why 

he is going to see her in New York to-morrow to 
11 
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take her to task for some of her misdemeanors 1 So 
you see he knows all about her." 

" He isn't her guardian, is he ? " 

" O no," Frances scornfully shrugged. " He 
doesn't usually have a thing to do with her. But I 
believe to-morrow he is going to act for his father. 
I wish I could witness the interview," she laughed. 
" She will think it a great lark, probably — having 
such a handsome and fascinating stepbrother coming 
to discipline and lecture her ^ " 

" What has the terrible young lady been doing, that 
her stepbrother, who ^ doesn't usually have anything 
to do with her,' feels called upon to go all the way to 
New York to ^ discipline ' her ? " 

" He isn't going just for that. He is, I under- 
stand, only taking advantage of a business trip to 
New York, to see the girl in his father's place and try 
to make her go home, because, you see, she is so 
frightfully extravagant and squanders his father's 
money so shamelessly " 

Miss Holmes suddenly sprang to her feet and con- 
fronted Frances with sparkling eyes. 

Almost instantly, however, and without a word, 
she turned away again. Walking across the room to 
the window, she drew back the curtains and stood for 
a full minute, in silence, looking down into the street 
— Frances, meantime, watching her in tongue-tied 
astonishment. 
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" I beg your pardon," Miss Holmes at last said, 
coming back to the couch and standing beside it, 
" I interrupted you — ^you were saying something — 
I thought I heard the undertaker's wheels at the 
door — I'm so nervous after that ordeal to-night! 
What were you saying when I interrupted you? 
Oh ! " she abruptly ended with a long breath, " don't 
tell me, for I can't listen — I'm too upset. Won't 
you please excuse me and let me run out on the piazza 
to get a little fresh air ? " she asked, picking up a fur 
cape and throwing it about her shoulders. " That 
may tone me down a bit. And if I don't get quieted 
down, I shall not be able to sleep a wink to-night." 

Before Frances could acquiesce or object, the small 
figure had darted out of the room, leaving Miss Rad- 
nor alone with her reflections. 

" Well," thought that young lady, sitting upright 
with her hands clasped about her knee, " doesn't she 
take one's breath! What, I should like to know, 
am I to report to Lyon, after my boast of all I would 
find out before he left for New York to-night? I 
declare I haven't the least idea whether she was act- 
ing or in earnest. Why did she jump up like a sky- 
rocket, when I mentioned Hildegarde Kent's ex- 
travagance? Did she think she heard the under- 
taker's wagon? There certainly was the sound 
of wheels at the door when she jumped, I noticed it 
myself — so I can't be sure she fibbed about that. 
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Dear me! 1 really don't believe she knows Hilde- 
garde at all and I've been wasting my energies. 
Well; I'll have to tell Lyon that my serious con- 
viction is, he and Eichard are entirely mistaken, 
as men always are, and that Miss Holmes knows 
no more, and not so much, about Hildegarde Kent 
as I know ! I'll go down to the office this minute and 
tell him." 
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XL 

Miss Holmes, meanwhile, speeding down the cor- 
ridor, had suddenly, at a turn in the hall, ran plump 
into the arms of Doctor Kent. Her consternation 
at this, evidently to her, catastrophe, would have 
amused him had it not seemed strangely exaggerated. 
Her face was pallid and her eyes wide and strained 
with distress. 

"01 beg your pardon 1 '' she murmured, over- 
come with chagrin, as with downcast glance she made 
a movement to hurry by him. But he was standing 
in her way and he did not step aside. 

" May I stop you a moment ? " 

She stood still questioningly, but did not speak. 

" You are ill ? " he inquired with concern, bending 
a keen look upon her. 

" I suppose," she answered with a wan little smile, 
" you think I'm delirious, dashing through the house 
like a mad woman ! No, I am not ill." 

" What were you running from ? A guilty con- 
science ? " 

'A swift glance of her dark eyes met his for an 
instant. " Do I look guilty ? " she lightly asked. 
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" You look ill/' he affirmed, a touch of anxiety 
in his tone. " You have been overtaxed to-night. 
It is well I met you just here — ^you need some medi- 
cine." He took his medicine case from his pocket. 
" I won't ask whether you prefer the medicine of 
the doctor down at the corner." 

Shaking a dozen pills from a bottle, he poured 
them into her palm. " Take two of them now and 
two more before you go to bed. Promise you will." 

"Very well. Thank you." 

" I was sorry," he gravely said, a slight flush 
mounting to his face, " that you happened to be at 
that death-bed to-night. It was an ordeal for you." 

" And I," she impulsively returned, a sudden 
solemnity in her face, " am glad I was there." 

His sensitive flush deepened. " It was not an 
easy thing to me — to do what I did." 

" I know that — I honored you for it," she said 
in a low voice. 

" Your presence helped me," he briefly returned — 
and their eyes met for an instant in a look of earnest- 
ness that neither of them ever forgot. 

" By the way," he abruptly asked, " you were going 
to let me have the address of the New York Conserva- 
tory and the name of the principal ? " 

" I have it for you," she answered, taking from 
her jacket-pocket a card and giving it to him. 

In a peculiar feminine hand, he read, 
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Herr Ludwig Kunzer, . . . 
150 Fifth Avenue, 



He looked up at her quickly. " I have seen this 
writing before. It is yours ? " 

" Yes." 

" It is peculiar — like that arch of your eyebrow, 
you know — and I am certain I have seen it. Where, 
I wonder ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure. Possibly on some scrap 
of paper the children may have had." 

" No. I have read something in this hand — and 
been impressed by it. This way you have of joining 
words with loops — ^I have a feeling that I knew it 
before I knew you." 

" In a previous incarnation ? Are handwritings 
transmitted through different incarnations ? " 

" You are an uncanny little person ! " 

" You leave to-night. Doctor ? " 

" In an hour. Take good care of yourself while 
I am gone, for I don't like to think of your swallow- 
ing Doctor Woodroe's medicines." 

" You will be away several — weeks ? " 

" Only three days. I can't leave my practice 
longer. Have you any commissions for me? Any 
shopping? or messages to your friend at the Con- 
servatory ? " 

" Thank you, no." 
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" I hope you do not still harbor the delusion that 
' you ' cannot accept the smallest favor ' from me ? " 

" I have a morbid aversion to accepting favors from 
any one," she answered with evident evasion. 

" Why ? " 

^^ O — ^because." 

" That's lucid, not to say satisfactory." 

" Be sarcastic if you want to." 

" Why did you deny to me," he suddenly inquired, 
" that you know my stepsister ? " 

" Gretchen Kent ? " 

" Hildegarde Kent." 

" Doctor," she said, with an earnestness that car- 
ried conviction to his mind, " I have not the slightest 
acquaintance with the ' Corker ' you described to me 
and whom I have heard discussed by this family." 

" Don't use slang," he smiled. " It doesn't set well 
upon you." 

" The way you all malign that unfortimate step- 
sister of yours drives me not only to slang, but 
to " 

" Drink ? " 

" To— cuss ! " 

He bent back his head and laughed. " But," he 
asked, speaking gravely and in a tone of reserve, 
" what makes you say we ^ malign ' her ? " 

"Of course I don't know anything about that 
except that you yourself told me you had not seen her 
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since she was a child — and to condemn a defenseless 
girl upon mere hearsay seems to me not quite fair." 

Kent looked uninterested. " You don't understand 
the case. In so far as I or any of the Radnors have 
^ condemned ' Miss Kent, we have had ample cause. 
But don't let us pursue the subject — I confess it 
bores me." 

There was an awkward silence for a moment. Miss 
Holmes made a movement to indicate that she would 
like to pass on, but Kent did not step back. He looked 
at her and held out his hand. " I suppose," he said, 
" it must be good-by now. I shall have to start in a 
few minutes." 

" Good-by," she answered, as he clasped her hand. 

" I have a feeling," he affirmed, a sudden light in 
his eyes, " that it will seem good to — ^to find you 
here when I come back." 

" You are kind. But I shall not be here when you 
come back." 

A look of blank disappointment came into his face. 
Dropping her hand, he thrust his fingers between the 
buttons of his coat. 

" Where shall you be — if I may inquire ? " 

" I am going home." 

" You will give up your position here ? " 

" Yes." 

" And your home is where ? " 

," In the Southeast." 
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" The "United States is big," he smiled. 

" So is your curiosity," she smiled back. " I have 
no home really — ^but I am going to join my mother 
for a few days in the South. Then I shall probably 
go back to New York." 

" To take up your work in music once more ? " 

" To teach and study both." 

"And I shall not see you again ? " 

" I suppose not." 

" I am deeply sorry that you are going." 

" You are very kind." 

" And you, I suppose, are glad to go ? " 

" Yes." 

" Shall we not at least part as friends ? " he asked, 
again holding out his hand. " Can you honor me so 
much ? " 

She gave him her own, but without cordiality. 

" You are feverish — ^your hand is hot," he said as 
he held it. " You must take better care of yourself, 
little girl — ^you let yourself become too nervous — you 
have a look of being overwrought nearly all the time. 
Is it your music ? Don't keep yourself keyed up too 
high. Relax and let things slide a bit. You are 
too intense for your health. And one more thing- — 
you stay up too late at night. I have seen a light in 
your room as late as half -past one o'clock. What do 
you do ? " 

" O, read novels or something ; and study Har- 
mony." 
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*' You will have prostration of the nerves if you are 
not careful. You are already the most nervous little 
thing I ever saw." 

She tried to draw away her hand and he let it go. 

" If we don't meet again, promise you will heed 
what I say." 

" Yes." 

" Good. Farewell, then. Or let it heauf wieder- 
sehen, I can't think we shall not see each other 

again. I feel " he hesitated, a puzzled look in 

his face ; he hardly knew how to express what he felt. 
" I believe I feel a spiritual kinship with you," he 
earnestly said, " such as I have sometimes known 
with men, but never before with any woman — ex- 
cept," he added with an instinctive lowering of his 
voice and a touch of reverence, "with my dear 
mother." 

The color rose to her face and a look of distress 
trembled on her lips. 

" Is the feeling mutual ? " he asked almost wist- 
fully. . 

" I felt so to-night," she answered gently, " in 
Barbara's room." 

" We might have known each other better in these 
weeks," he said, " if you had not been so difficult." 

" Difficult ? " 

" You kept yourself out of the way so much. And 
you are not responsive. That is, you try not to be," 
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he said, smiling. " But your eyes respond to me 
sometimes, when your lips and manner refuse to. And 
there is a responsiveness in your ' sphere,' as Sweden- 
borg calls it, that — ^that makes me strangely at home 
with you." 

Kent marveled at himself as he talked. He had 
never spoken such words to a woman. He wondered 
what strange new spirit possessed his tongue. 

" You are as bad as Whitman's ^ categories,' " 
she smiled, "with your dissection of my eyes, my lips, 
my manner, my sphere, and my left eyebrow ! Don't 
you think you are very rude and embarrassing to be 
so personal ? Now," she concluded abruptly, " please 
let me pass, will you ? I have to go." 

" You don't read Walt Whitman, I hope ? " he in- 
quired, not moving an inch. 

" Don't i/oi^?" 

" I'm a man." 

" Does he label his books ^ For men only ' ? " 

" They are certainly too strong reading for 
women." 

" They are unpleasant, sometimes, I admit. But 
Whitman was surely a man of true insight, wasn't 
he?" 

" Undoubtedly. But of perverted taste." 

" Perhaps." 

"You know Emerson said of him that he en- 
deavored to lay bare what Nature herself had covered 
up." 
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" Yes." 

" I don't like to think of your poisoning your mind 
with such reading." 

She raised her clear open look to his. " But I am 
not afraid of life as God made it. Why should I be ? 
It is all of it beautiful and pure unless we perversely 
see it otherwise." 

He thought, as he looked at her, of Swedenborg's 
fancy, that " the angels of the highest heaven are in 
a state of nudity and know no shame." 

" She is such an inexperienced, unworldly little 
thing," he mused ; " she doesn't know what she is 
talking about." 

" No amount of experience could make a worldly 
woman of you," he affirmed. " You will be a child 
all your life long — though you have a man's intellect. 
One doesn't often run across a combination like 
that." 

" May I speak to you, Lyon ? " interrupted 
Frances' voice, as she appeared around the turn in 
the corridor. " I've been down to the office looking 
for you." 

She slipped her arm through his as he turned to 
her and they walked away together. 

And Miss Holmes went back to her own room. 



i 
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xn. 

It was with consternation that the Eadnors re- 
ceived Miss Holmes' announcement that she was go- 
ing away. Frances, to be sure, was not greatly dis- 
turbed by it, for nothing ever did affect her equanim- 
ity. But Mrs. Kadnor was inconsolable and offered 
to have nervous prostration if the governess would 
not be persuaded to remain. 

As to the eldest son of the family, he awoke to the 
fact that he had received a blow. He made the sur- 
prising discovery that Miss Holmes' presence in the 
house had been to him an unconscious source of some- 
thing very like ecstasy; and that her going away 
would leave a blank which he did not like to face, — 
which indeed he could not and would not face. He 
had often tried to flirt with her, but his attempts had 
always been met with a bored air of " Don't bother 
me " — ^which had been discouraging, to be sure, but 
not so absolutely appalling as her departure would be. 

Late in the afternoon on the dav of her fatal an- 
nouncement, he found her alone in the library. 
Curled up in a cushioned window-seat, she was poring 
over " The King and the Book." 
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With something like suUenness, he seated himself, 
uninvited, at her side in the window-seat. 

" What are you going away for ? " he asked crossly. 

" I must." 

" No you mustn't ! " 

" I must, too." 

" I call it a mean trick. To come here and get 
us all into the way of not being able to live without 
you, and then to vanish — like a star rising above our 
horizon a little way, then sinking again, just as we 

have learned to — ^to " he floundered, and she 

broke into a little laugh. 

" Better stick to prose," she mildly suggested. 

" You are a heartless little thing. You have no 
feeling at all." 

" Yes ? " she said with impersonal surprise, her 
voice of velvet seeming to him the softest, sweetest 
music he had ever heard. " Prove it ! " 

" How can you bear to leave the children when 
they're so fond of you ? " 

" I shall miss the children." 

" ' Miss the children ' ! I like that ! Sha'n't you 
miss any one else ? " 

" Meaning you ? " she asked, her eyes opening 
wide. " O don't be uneasy about that — I can worry 
through." 

" But I can't ! What do you think of yourself, 
anyway, deserting us like this ? " 
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"01 have a very comfortable opinion of myself." 

" I call you a little minx ! " 

" Which is very impertinent of you, I'm sure," she 
said sweetly. 

" Don't you like it here ? Why are you going ? " 

" I told you once." 

" No you didn't." 

" I said I was obliged to go." 

''Well, why?'' 

" I have my reasons." 

" Are you going to give up teaching altogether ? ** 

" No." 

" Then come back to us later, won't you ? " 

She shook her head. " Can't." 

" Why not ? " 

" I have my reasons again." 

" Da — confound your reasons ! " 

" You are the rudest person I ever saw." 

" If you won't tell me why you are going, will you 
tell me where ? " 

" To New York first." 

" That isn't your home, is it ? " 

" No." 

" Mother says you told her you were going to your 
home." 

" Yes. Afterwards.'^ 

" And where is that ? " 

" In the South." 
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" O bother ! Can't you come down to facts ? What 
city in what state ? " 

" I won't be pumped," she said with spirit. 

He roared out laughing. " Gad, I'm so glad I 
know you ! " 

" I can't say the pleasure is mutual. You are sit- 
ting on my foot." 

" I beg your pardon ! " he exclaimed, releasing her. 
" I say, how long shall you be in New York ? " 

" A week probably. My plans are uncertain." 

" You leave us next week ? " 

" Day after to-morrow." 

" Jove ! So soon ? Well, I think I'll go to New 
York myself day after to-morrow, and join Kent 
there. You and I can go on toge'^her. I'll telegraph 
Lyon to m^et us." 

" No ! " she said hastily, " I won't travel with you 
— of course I won't. How could you suggest any- 
thing so stupid ? " 

" I shouldn't find it stupid. Kent can meet us and 
we'll give you a send-off — a box at the opera or some- 
thing. Come, say you'll do it," he eagerly begged. 

" You are very kind, thank you. But," she said 
primly, " it wouldn't be proper." 

" O who cares for that ? Propriety be — ^blowed 1 " 

" I couldn't think of going with you." 

" Well," he said with decision, " I'm going with 

you/' 
12 
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" No, you aren't either." 

" Yes I am too." 

" I'll tell your mother." 

" That won't help you." 

" I'll go a day sooner." 

" So will I." 

" If I were you I'd have a little pride ! " 

" I'd rather have you." 

" You might as well cry for the moon." 

" You might be civil for once. You won't have 
much more opportunity, you know, for making up 
your arrears in that line." 

" I don't want any more opportunity." 

" Porcupine ! " 

" Can't you go away now ? I want to read." 

" What will your New York address be ? I'll send 
it to Doctor Kent and have him call to see if you ar- 
rived in safety." 

" No, don't do that — please ! " she hastily said. " I 
don't want him to call on me — I — won't you please 
just let me alone ? " 

" Why don't you want Kent to call on you ? " 

" Why should I want him to call on me ? I scarcely 
know him." 

" You know his stepsister better, don't you ? " 

" I haven't that honor." 

" Disgrace, you mean." 

"Disgrace, then." 
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*^ I don't believe you/' 

" Which doesn't in the least interest me." 

" You are the most disagreeable girl I ever knew ! " 

" You're Another ! " 

" But all the same," he laughed, " you're more fun 
than a Sunday School picnic ! " 

" I can't return the compliment." 

" You're cute as a kitten and you know it." 

" * Minx,' ^ porcupine,' ' kitten ' — ^your ideas of the 
animal kingdom are confused, aren't they ? " 

She rose as she spoke, and moved away. He pro- 
tested, and begged her to stay, but she would not heed 
him. 

As he gloomily flung himself into a leather chair 
before the fire, and lit a cigarette, he swore to him- 
self that he would leave no stone unturned to discover 
where she was going. 

" I'm not going to lose sight of her ! I declare I 
believe she is the very light of my eyes ! " 

After considering the matter profoundly, he de- 
cided that he would maneuver somehow, without ex- 
citing suspicion, to make his mother find out from 
Miss Holmes her address for the next six months. 

" Why need she be so mysterious about herself, I'd 
like to know ? " he grumbled. " Why can't she tell 
us who and what she is ? Well, I'll find out in spite 
of her ! " 
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XIII. 

When Doctor Kent presented himself at the board- 
ing-house on Madison Avenue where, as his father 
had informed him, his stepsister lived, he was met 
vnth the surprising information that she had left the 
house three months before. The landlady, a middle- 
aged woman of eminent respectability, not to say in- 
telligence as well, could not tell him where she had 
gone. 

" Her mother and father write to her here," Lyon 
told the woman ; " at this address. May I ask where 
you send her letters ? '' 

" Very little mail came for her after she left. What 
did come I sent to the Conservatorv." 

Lyon was perplexed. What, he wondered, could 
possibly have become of the letters her parents had 
recently been sending to this house? - Seeing no 
solution of the problem, however, he dropped it. 

" Miss Kent left no bills unpaid here ? " he asked. 

" O no. She always paid in advance during the 
two years she was with me. May I ask are you re- 
lated to her ? " 

Lyon hesitated. The inquiry was justifiable of 
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course. The woman could not discuss her former 
boarder with him while she did not know by what 
right he questioned her. " I am here, in her step- 
father's place, to see her on business." He handed 
her his card, and she was satisfied. Doctor Kent^s 
appearance and manner were apt to inspire even the 
most suspicious minds with a degree of confidence. 

" Can you tell me why Miss Kent ^ left your 
house ? " he asked. 

" She said she was obliged to bring down her ex- 
penses and go to a cheaper place." 

" Yes ? " said Lyon, checking a smile. 

" She was always very reticent about her affairs. 
She never told any one in the house who she was or 
where she came from or anything about herself ex- 
cept that she was a student at the New York Con- 
servatory. They all liked her though. She was 
such a droll little thing, as I suppose you know." 

" No, I am not acquainted with Miss Kent." 

The woman looked surprised, as she glanced again 
at his card. He offered no explanation, however. 

" Yes, every one liked her," she went on, " though 
we didn't see very much of her either. She never 
seemed to care to be intimate with the people in the 
house." 

" She was busy, I suppose, with her practising ? " 
he tentatively asked. 

" No, she did her practising at the Conservatory. 
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O she had plenty of friends outside of the house — I 
never knew a girl that hf^d more friends or went about 
more. Sometimes, for two weeks at a stretch, she 
would be out every night until nearly two o'clock. I 
used to warn her that she would break down." 

Lyon listened with interest, sitting far back in a 
deep chair and leaning his forehead on his hand. But 
he made no comment. 

" She was such an unconventional girl," the land- 
lady went on. " Keally, for a girl who had seen so 
much of life and knew so much, she seemed remark- 
ably imprudent and even unsophisticated. I often 
felt obliged to interfere and assume a mother's 
prerogative — and positively forbid her doing certain 
things." 

" What sort of things, for instance ? " 

" A rash violation of the proprieties, you under- 
stand. She saw no harm whatever in going off into 
the country on her wheel for a whole day with a young 
man. She always respected my judgment in such 
matters, however. She would smile at my scruples 
and declare that she believed she had been bom with- 
out any instinct for what is known as ^ Propriety.' 
But she would not do what I forbade. You see, she 
seemed so alone here, and so unprotected, that I felt 
sorry for her. She was unprotected, too, in her very 
ignorance of evil. I used to find it hard to explain to 
her why she must not do certain things, because it 
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seemed so impossible to suggest an evil thought to 
her." 

Doctor Kent looked a little skeptical. 

" One day, for example, I was obliged to forbid her 
entertaining young men — and middle-aged and old 
ones too — in her own room. She asked me, in the 
greatest surprise, where was the harm — and I confess 
I didn't know how to tell her. When I finally did 
succeed in making her know, she turned perfectly 
white and looked so scornful that I felt myself a 
most contemptible perverter of youth and innocence." 

It was Lyon's private opinion that the " unsophis- 
tication " and " ignorance of evil " dwelt altogether 
in the gentle woman before him and not at all in his 
" innocent " stepsister. 

" What sort of people were her friends ? " he asked. 

" Queer 1 " she pronounced emphatically. " I 
used to tremble, sometimes, for the reputation of my 
house, such perfect freaks would come here to see Miss 
Kent ! Nearly all her friends were musicians — ^the 
long-haired type some of them were, though she told 
me, once, that she despised that sort. And such free 
and easy manners as they had I I would hear them 
call her ' Hildegarde,' or ' my dear ' — and she didn't 
dream of objecting. In fact, she often responded in 
the same way." 

The woman's innocence amused her listener. He 
himself interpreted all that she told him in the worst 
possible light. 
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" Didn't you boarders criticise Miss Kent very 
severely for her ' unconventional ' carryings-on ? " he 
asked. 

" No, she only amused them. IN"© one ever dreamed 
of seriously criticising her." 

" That was rather singular, wasn't it ? " 

" You wouldn't think so if you knew her," she an- 
swered, shaking her head. " She isn't like other girls 
and can't be measured by ordinary standards. And 
every one feels that who comes into contact with her." 

Lyon reflected that his stepmother, too, was a 
woman who " could not be measured by ordinary 
standards " — she was quite too unique. 

He rose to take his leave, thanking the woman for 
her courtesy. 

" I hope Miss Kent is not ill, or in any trouble ? " 
she asked, as she followed him to the parlor door. 

" Not to my knowledge," was the only reply he 
vouchsafed her. 

His next inquiry was, of course, at the Conserva- 
tory. Here he learned that Miss Kent had left the 
school of music three months before. The professors 
whom he questioned did not seem to know just where 
or why she had gone. He was told, however, that the 
person most likely to give him some definite informa- 
tion was Professor Carl Miiller who taught the classes 
in Harmony and delivered lectures on the History of 
Music. Professor Miiller, he was informed, had 
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been Miss Kent's principal teacher, and no doubt he 
could tell Doctor Kent just where to find her. 

So Lyon next sought out Professor Miiller. The 
investigation was becoming interesting. He felt 
rather astonished at the discoveries he was making as 
to the girl's perfidy. That for three months she had 
been drawing money from his father to pay for music 
lessons which she had not taken; that for three 
months she had left her mother and stepfather under 
a false impression as to her address — ^these things 
looked dark. " I shall hate mightily to tell father of 
them," he thought. " She bears his name, she is the 
daughter of his wife — ^he cannot help feeling respon- 
sible for her to a certain extent." 

He wondered how much longer the girl had expect- 
ed to keep up the game she was playing and which 
now he would of course bring to an end. 

" She certainly has nerve — ^for she must know she 
will be found out sooner or later. And father's dis- 
pleasure is not an easy thing to reckon with — as she 
must long ago have discovered." 

It was with considerable personal interest that Lyon 
met Professor Carl Miiller, a man who had had the 
temerity to use a roll of music upon Miss Holmes^ 
hands in venting his indignation at her perform- 
ance of Home Sweet Home, with Variations, and who 
now wrote her four-page letters, addressing her as 
" Dearest Little Woman " and signing himself, 
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" With my heart's deep love," Kent found himself 
feeling a quite unwonted curiosity with regard to 
this person whose " friendship " Miss Holmes so 
greatly valued. 

They met in the professor's class-room a quarter 
of an hour before one of his lectures. The Doctor 
introducing himself, the professor invited him to a 
seat on his raised platform. 

Miiller was a man of middle age, ponderous build, 
and with a face that indicated unmistakably the 
ardent temperament of the musical artist. " Well 
equipped to touch a girl's romantic fancy," Kent 
thought, with a vague misgiving for the delicate, sen- 
sitive maiden whom a man of such evidently virile 
force and fiery nature should take into his tender 
keeping, for he believed that in a sense, a true woman, 
(such as his mother had been), was at the mercy of 
the man she loved ; her keenest ecstacy she found in 
yielding to his dominance; and unless with delicate 
chivalry he restrained her from her own too great 
self-sacrifice, she would lose herself too completely in 
his stronger nature. Kent recognized in the coun- 
tenance before him, an element which, in spite of the 
clear-cut artist face, made the story of the chastise- 
ment with the roll of music quite credible. No pro- 
vocation whatever could tempt an American gentle- 
man to strike a girl ; it was the fine chivalrous sense 
of the well-bom American, he was sure, that was dis- 
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tinctly wanting in the handsome, attractive face and 
burning bright eyes of this German professor. " He 
will crash the life out of that little girl," he ruefully 
thought. " She will worship him — and yield to him 
absolutely — and he will walk over her as he probably 
walks over his piano — ^with all the force of his very 
powerful nature.'^ 

" My name is not unfamiliar to you, I suppose," 
he remarked, when they had seated themselves on 
either side of the professor's desk. 

" I had a pupil of that name not long ago," the 
professor answered, speaking with a scarcely percep- 
tible accent. 

" It is about her that I want to talk with you," 
Kent said, his manner even more reserved than was 
its wont, for his errand was very distasteful to him. 

" Yes ? " the professor questioned. He too had an 
air of reserve, though his tone of emphasis, and even 
vehemence, in every least thing that he said, was an 
odd contrast to the Doctor's grave dignity. 

" Miss Kent left the Conservatory three months 
ago, I understand," Kent asked. 

" About three months £igo," the professor ac- 
quiesced. 

" Do you know where she is now ? " 

" N — ^no," he answered, considering the matter 
with a thoughtful frown ; " I don't believe I do." 

" Can you direct me to her last address which you 
know ? " 
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^^ Her last address in this city that I know about 
was — let me see, let me see," he pondered, vigorously 
rumpling the long hair on top of his head ; " I have 
it ! — nine hundred and one Madison Avenue." 

" She left that house when she left the Con- 
servatory." 

" Did you inquire there where sne had gone ?" 
Miiller suggested. 

" Her landlady doesn't know." 

" You are her brother ? " 

" No." 

There was an instant's silence. 

" Professor Miiller," Lyon presently said, " I am 
here with authority from Miss Kent's guardian to 
look up her record. Will you kindly tell me what 
you know of her ? " 

" Certainly ; with pleasure," he responded witH 
alacrity, his ponderous and very handsome form mak- 
ing a sudden lunge in his large chair. " She was my 
pupil here for two years — and a more maddening 
little witch never drew the breath of life ! Never ! * 

His eyes flashed a laugh into Lyon's, while his lips 
remained stem. 

" Well ? " Lyon encouragingly inquired. " What 
more ? " 

" ^What more ? ' What more do you want, 
heavens! If any other girl had dared to take the 
liberties with my Theories and Methods of Instruc- 
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tion that that little witch ventured to take, I would 
have — ^would have — shaken her ! " 

" Why were you so especially tolerant of Miss 
Kent ? " 

" Can a man play the bear to anything so little 
and dear ? " he demanded, his glittering eyes swinr- 
ming with a strangely mingled fondness and tyranny. 
" You start out to reprove her — and she suddenly 
looks up at you with her soft babyish eyes filled with 
tears — ^what can you do but take out your own hand- 
kerchief and wipe them away ? " 

A skeptical grunt was Lyon^s comment. 

" Or you threaten to tear her music into shreds and 
hurl the piano out of the window — and she all at once 
says something. so droll, you have to sit down on the 
floor to laugh 1 " 

Lyon wondered whether he were closeted with a 
maniac. 

The professor pursed up his strong mouth and 
shook his head despondently. " I couldn't manage 
her at all. She managed meJ" 

" That,'' thought Lyon, " is the sort of woman he 
ought to marry — one that he couldn't ^manage.' 
Not a sensitive girl like Miss Holmes. I feel like 
warning her off!" 

" Did Miss Kent do any work at all here ? " he 
asked. 

"In her own way, yes indeed. A remarkable 
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talent she has. But she would not work my way. 
Sometimes, however," he feebly admitted, " I found 
her way was better — for her, at least, for her, you 
understand.'^ 

" She really has ability, then ? " 

" Very marked. ^ And originality too. I never 
had a pupil quite like her." 

" I can readily believe that." 

" Yes. Yes indeed ! You know her well ? " 

" Not at all. But I have heard a good deal about 
her." 

" You bear the same name. You are her cousin 
perhaps ? " 

" No, I am not related to her. Merely connected 
by marriage." 

" And you are here to look up her record ? Well 
it was unique, quite unique. When she felt like 
working, she worked to beat the band! Finely, 
finely! Very creditably. But when the notion 
took her to — ^to go her own way — well ! " he exclaim- 
ed, half choking at the recollection, " I had to resort 
to measures, sir, — to measures ! " 

" What sort of measures ? " 

"Don't remind me of them! I was always 
obliged to repent of them afterwards — always! I 
could have picked her up with one finger, yet she 
managed me as if I were a mouse and I knew it and 
couldn't help myself." 
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"You look as if you enjoyed the recollection/' 
Lyon could not resist observing. 

" I miss her— I admit I miss her." 

" You have lost all trace of her ? '^ 

" I don't know where she is just now. But I 
hope to hear from her some time. I think she will 
write to me." 

"Soon?" 

" I can't tell of course." 

" Will you let me know her address if you get it 
soon?" 

" With her consent, certainly." 

" Of course with her consent," Lyon agreed. 

" She will know who you are if I write of Doctor 
Lyon Kent ? " 

" Yes." Taking from his pocket his card, he 
scribbled on it his New York and Detroit addresses, 
and handed it to Miiller. He watched him as he 
read it. 

" * Box fifty-nine, Detroit, Michigan.' Hello 1 " 
he exclaimed. " Why that is the address of a young 
friend of mine ! How is this ? " 

" Miss Hohnes ? " 

" Miss Holmes, yes. You know her ? " he eagerly 
asked, leaning forward. " You have seen her re- 
cently ? " 

" Day before yesterday. Miss Holmes and I have 
lived in the same house for the past ten weeks." 
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" Ah, enviable man ! " he burst out, but checked 
himself abruptly. " Did you leave her quite well ? " 
he asked with evident self-repression. 

" A little overwrought nervously. Otherwise 
quite well. Miss Holmes," Lyon impressively said, 
his steady gaze upon the ardently passionate face 
before him, " is a little bundle of nerves, and if put 
to too much emotional strain, will be apt to use her- 
self up." 

There was an involuntary note of warning in his 
tone that brought a look of questioning surprise to the 
professor's face. 

" Has anything happened to make her ' nervously 
overwrought ' ? " he anxiously asked. 

" She happened to be at the death-bed of a servant 
who died at our house the night I came away," Lyon 
answered, the color coming to his face at the recollec- 
tion of the episode. " I was sorry, for her sake, that 
she was there." He moved in his chair and 
looked up suddenly with a slight smile. " May I 
congratulate you ? " 

" What for ? " 

" Am I mistaken ? I had assumed from several 
circumstances that you were betrothed to Miss 
Holmes." 

^^ She has spoken of me to you ? " he asked in sur- 
prise, but with a mellowness in his eyes that gave 
Lyon a strange desire to " pimch his head." 
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" No woman with a nerve in her/' he thought, 
" could resist a look like that." 

" Yes," he answered, " she has spoken of you." 

" You may congratulate me," Miiller said, " upon 
my possession of the rarest friendship with which a 
man ever was blessed ! " 

" You take a load off my mind — I was afraid you 
were engaged to her." 

" Well ? " the professor curiously demanded. 
" And if I were ? " 

" Pardon the liberty I take — but if I read either 
you or Miss Holmes truly," Lyon coolly returned, 
" you would far better marry the ^ little witch ' you 
have been telling me about — Miss Hildegarde Kent 
— ^who succeeds so well in ^ managing ^ you." 

The professor looked distinctly amused. " Ah, 
prehaps you are right. I must tell Miss Holmes 
of your warning and talk it over with her. She will 
be diverted ! But you see," he quizzically added, " a 
man doesn't like to risk his peace of mind — and the 
little witch would not give me a moment's peace, I'm 
sure, not a moment's peace ! She is the only pupil 
I ever had that wouldn't mind me. O she'd mind me 
sometimes — ^when she felt like it, you understand, 
just when she felt like it. And when she didn't 
feel like it, I couldn't be angry with her no matter 
how hard I tried!" 

" She and Miss Holmes never met ? " Lyon sud- 
denly inquired. 13 
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" They may have — I don't know, I'm sure." 

The Doctor glanced at his watch and rose to go. 
" Your class is due — I have taken up too much of 
your time." 

Professor Miiller held out his hand. " I hope 
you will find Miss Kent well when you discover her 
whereabouts." 

Lyon gave his hand, then took his leave. 
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XIV. 

The iuformation concerning his stepsister which 
Doctor Kent had to convey to his father, was of such 
a character that he decided not to trust it to paper. 
He would go to Charleston before returning to De- 
troit, and deliver the news in person. 

He almost felt a pang of sympathy for the girPs 
mother as he thought of the anxiety and distress she 
must necessarily feel in the knowledge that her reck- 
less daughter had, unknown to her parents, left the 
Conservatory, was drawing money from them on false 
pretenses and, for some reason, was concealing most 
carefully her whereabouts. 

He wondered how on earth Hildegarde managed to 
communicate with her home while so mysteriously 
hiding herself. 

" It is a dark business, I^m afraid." 

He marveled a little at the fact that every one 
who knew the girl seemed to have a strong liking for 
her. " Even father declares he is fond of her ! Mar- 
velous ! And that fine fellow, Mliller, — for he is a 
fine fellow. And that nice little woman on Madison 
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Avenue too. It is remarkable the sort of liking that 
a coarse-grained woman of that type can often inspire 
in otherwise respectable people. A sort of animal 
magnetism, I suppose. I am not without blood my- 
self, God knows I — ^but for a civilized man or woman 
to feel passion or attraction without a basis of 
spiritual kinship, seems to me a monstrosity." 

He rather dreaded the effect on his father of the 
disclosure he had to make, for Judge Kent was apt to 
be violent when aroused. 

The elder man's reception of the news, however, 
was another surprise to his already rather bewil- 
dered son. Closeted alone together in the Judge's 
study, on the'niglit of Lyon's arrival at home, the 
latter related minutely the short tale of his search 
for his stepsister. His father heard him with cool- 
ness, but with a face so white and stern that Lyon 
was taken by a vivid recollection, back to that night 
of horror twelve years before, when his mother had 
lain dead in the chamber above the room in which 
they now sat. 

" This is a heavy blow to me, Lyon," the man's 
deep voice spoke in a harsh, troubled tone. 

The son gazed with a new-bom curiosity into the 
strong, rugged face of his father. " You care for the 
girl so much ? " 

" I am fond of her. In spite of myself. She has 
not deserved it." 
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" So it would seem to me,'^ Lyon coldly com- 
mented. 

" But I always hoped better things of her," the 
Judge said, his portly form sitting upright in his 
high-backed chair as he stared with grim misery into 
the fire at his feet. "She had some good in her — I 
hoped it would get the better of the weaker side of her. 
I gave her every advantage, every indulgence, and," 
he said with an effort, " I kept her away from her 
mother. She always seemed grateful, too, for what 
I did for her^ — and fond of me at times — ^very fond 
of me." 

" She takes a strange way of showing her fondness 
and gratitude, don't you think ? " 

" She has been undutif ul," he sternly admitted ; 
" damnably so ! — though God knows I have tried 
hard enough to get the badness out of her ! I have 
often been harsh with her — in a way and to a degree 
that I would hardly have been with a daughter of 
my own. In fact, even when she was a very little 
girl, I didn't spare her when I saw — her mother's 
nature cropping up in her. I was determined to 
root that out of her if possible. And you know 
to what lengths a Kent will go when he is determined. 
She will never forget a whipping I once gave her 
when she was ten years old, because she lied to me. 
I knew she was lying and I took a half day off and 
whipped her until I got the truth out of her. The 
child had a spell of fever after it.'^ 
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" Gods, father ! '^ came involuntarily from Lyon. 

" It was because I did care for the child. I was 
determined that the good I saw in her should have a 
chance ; and the bad be rooted out. I was beside my- 
self when she came down ill with that fever and in 
her delirium pitcously begged me to stop whipping 
her — ^but I could not regret that I had once and for 
all conquered her." 

" What kind of ^ conquering ' was that — ^beating a 
defenseless little girl into a fever ! " 

" It was brutal, of course," the Judge doggedly ad- 
mitted. " Another time, when she was fourteen 
years old, she misappropriated some money I had 
trusted to her, and for three days I kept her on bread 
and water, under lock and key." 

" Do you think she was worth such an outraging of 
your own feelings." 

" I thought so then, at all events. Had she been 
my own daughter, it might have been different. I 
never punished you severely, Lyon, in all your life." 

Lyon was silent. He had greater wrongs to for- 
give than brutal punishments of childish faults. 

" I think Hildegarde neither forgets nor forgives 
those two outbreaks on my part, though she knows and 
seems to feel how I have always indulged her, and 
how — how fond of her I have been." 

" Have you any idea where she can be now ? " 

" No," he said — and his very lips were wliite. 
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" Gone to the bad ? " Lyon mercilessly suggested. 

His father shook his head. " Inconceivable ! How- 
ever/^ he said, with sudden fierce decision, " this puts 
an end to my patience. When she turns up again, she 
shall stay here at home where I can keep an eye on her 
— or she can go to the devil ! I'll never give her an- 
other dollar while she is away from under this roof ! " 

" A wise resolution, I should say. She evidently 
wasted her time at that Conservatory.'* 

The Judge looked up quickly. " Are you sure ? 
She always brought me very creditable testimonials 
both from her schools and from the Conservatory." 

" Forged them, I suppose. I gathered from Pro- 
fessor Carl Miiller that though she had talent and 
some originality, she was often disobedient to his in- 
structions, idle and unmanageable generally. And 
from her landlady I heard that she wasted both time 
and strength in an excess of gaiety and imprudence 
verging on indecency. How could you consent to let 
her live in New York at a boarding-house with no one 
to see after her ? " 

" She has a great many friends in New York — and 
her teachers assured me often of her genuine musical 
ability — and Hildegarde herself wished so much to go 
on with her music study " 

" She should have been under some one's chaperon- 
age, then.'' 

" I often insisted upon that — ^but she always op- 
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posed it. She ^ didn't want to put me to the ex- 
pense/ " he growled, " deceitful little baggage ! " 

" In spite of your freaks of severity, you have been 
too yielding with her." 

" The child has a way about her," the Judge de- 
fended himself, " that makes it hard to refuse her 
anything she wants. If at this minute she walked 
into this room, no matter how much I might feel like 
storming the roof down over her, or shaking the 
breath out of her, — with one quiver of her lip or look 
of her eyes just ready to cry, she'd have me just where 
she wanted me — just where she wanted me 1 " 

Lyon leaned his elbow on his father's table and 
thrust his hand up into his hair. " That's the sort of 
talk one of her professors gave me. How does she 
hoo-doo all of you, I wonder ! " 

" Wait until you see her ! " his father warned him. 

" Is it her beauty ? " 

" She isn't beautiful." 

" What is it then ? " 

" She's a dear little puss and there's no use deny- 
ing it ! I think no man on earth could look at her 
and not want to take her up in his arms and cherish 
her ! " 

Lyon stared. Such an outbreak from his stem 
and reserved father sounded like delirium. 

"But if she has been, from childhood, deceitful, 
sly, untruthful, dishonest ^" 
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^^ Not systematically, Lyon — only by rarest freaks. 
Her general behavior was always extraordinarily 
good; and both as a child and as a woman, she has 
had an unselfish and a lovely disposition." 

" But the other things were in her." 

" Yes, they were in her. And all my determined 
and brutal efforts couldn't get them out of her." 

" What's in the blood can't be forced or reasoned 
out of it," Lyon nodded. 

It was at this instant that their talk was interrupted 
by the arrival of a telegram from no other than the re- 
doubtable young lady herself. It was addressed to 
her mother, but in the absence of Mrs. Kent, her 
husband opened it. Hildegarde announced that on 
the next evening at seven o'clock she would arrive at 
Charleston. The telegram was dated at New York. 

" She has learned of your inquiring for her," the 
Judge rather bitterly remarked ; " and she is alaimed. 
That's what's bringing her home." 

Lyon could not help realizing, however, the im- 
mense relief in his father's face and manner at the 
knowledge of the girl's safety. He had been strangely 
anxious and distressed, even in his anger and indig- 
nation, by the report of her unaccountable disappear- 
ance. His son marveled at the remarkable fondness 
he seemed to feel for his trying stepdaughter. 

^^ Can't you stay over until to-morrow night and 
meet her ? " his father asked. 
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" I have no wish to meet her/' Lyon coldly re- 
turned. 

" Probably not. But I wish you would stay. I 
think I should like to learn what you think of Hilde- 
garde. I confess she has always been an anomaly to 
me." 

Unacknowledged and even imrecognized was the 
interest and curiosity that the past few days had 
aroused in Lyon himself, concerning his stepsister; 
so it was with a vague idea that he was obliging his 
father that he consented to postpone his return to 
Detroit. He was in reality quite unwilling to go 
back without seeing her, though he scarcely at all 
realized his owa feeling in the matter. 

" I can't very well spare the time," he told his 
father. " But I suppose my office assistant can worry 
through without me for another day." 

Mrs. Kent heard with apparent dismay the story 
of Lyon's fruitless search in New York for her daugh- 
ter, and she seemed infinitely relieved to learn that 
the missing girl would turn up in Charleston on the 
next night. 

She was greatly concerned as to how the Judge 
intended to treat Hildegarde's misdemeanors. " Now, 
my dear," she implored him at the dinner-table that 
night, " you aren't going to be hard on that poor child, 
are you ? You'll only make her hate her home, you 
know, and want to go away again. She's awfully sensi- 
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tive, and if you go scolding her with everything you 
can lay your tongue to for spending a few dollars in 
a little girlish pleasure and taking a little vacation 
without asking your leave, she'll just up and pack 
her trunk and be off again — and then dear knows 
where she'll end if you drive her from her own home 
in such a heartless fashion. It always just breaks 
her heart when you sit on her, papa, and you know it. 
She's that sensitive ! I don't want a word said to her 
about the miserable old money she's spent. Just 
you leave her to her mother. Judge ! Fll see that she 
don't do any more of this thing of spending too much. 
I'll give you my word I'll see she don't. And who 
can have more influence with her than her own 
mother ? " 

" I'll leave her to you, yes — after I've had it out 
with her." 

^^ I^ow you aren't going to raise the roof over her, 
are you ? " she protested. 

" I'm going to understand," he severely answered, 
" where she has been and what she has been doing in 
the past three months while I have been sending her 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars a month to sup- 
port her and pay for her lessons at the I^ew York 
Conservatory." 

" Let me find out for you." 

" I have a notion I'm a better lawyer than you are, 
Mrs. Kent. I think I can perhaps manage the in- 
quisition without your assistance," 
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" You'll make her sick, you know you will, Papa, 
And you know how sorry you always get when you go 
and make her sick." 

" I hope to make her very sick before I'm done 
with her.'^ 

" You're dreadful disagreeable, Eobert,'^ she 
sighed. 

With her customary buoyant good-nature, how- 
ever, she gave up what she had the discernment to 
see was a useless controversy, and turning to Lyon, 
she remarked, " You'll see for yourself, Lyon, when 
Hildegarde gets here, that she isnt a bad girl, even 
if she does take her little fling and have her little fun 
now and then. I'm glad you're going to stay and 
meet her — for it's a shame you and she don't know 
each other and she your little sister too. She don't 
know you're home of course, and she'll be that sur- 
prised to see you ! She thinks a lot of you, Lyon — 
I've always taught her to." 

Lyon's pale, ^rave countenance did not betray any 
keen appreciation of the fact. 

After dinner, however, he sent a telegram to Mrs. 
Radnor and one to his oflSce assistant announcing that 
he would not return to Detroit until the following 
Wednesday. 
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XV. 

HiLDEGABDE WHS expectcd at seven o'clock At 
six, Lyon, alone in his library before a blazing fire, 
a lamp on a table at his elbow, was considering an 
offer he had just received by mail, of a professorship 
in the Medical School of a Western university. The 
Chair would be vacant six weeks hence. 

The offer came to him as a surprise and compli- 
ment, and he thought seriously of accepting it. What 
to do with Doctor Radnor's practice which he had as- 
sumed, was the principal problem in the case. 

It was nearly the hour for the expected arrival 
when at length, deciding to put the question aside 
until the morning, he took up his favorite volume of 
Schopenhauer, thinking to clarify his thoughts with 
a dose of philosophy before dinner time, that he might 
as he grimly told himself, bring a disciplined judg- 
ment to the observation of his extraordinary step- 
sister. 

Almost the first thing his eye fell upon as he 
opened his book, was the footnote in a feminine hand, 
the authorship of which had so much interested him 
the last time ho had looked into this volume. 
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" I'll ask Hildegarde/' he thought, ^^ if she knows 
who wrote this. Perhaps she does." 

Suddenly he lifted the book and held it toward 
the light, a frown on his brow and his lips compressed. 
He stared at it as if he would look through the very 
binding. Taking from his vest-pocket the card on 
which Miss Holmes had writen the address of the 
New York Conservatory, and the name of the prin- 
cipal he compared the two handwritings. 

The book dropped again to his knee, and he put 
back the card into his pocket. Leaning his forehead 
on his hand and his elbow on the arm of his chair, 
he gazed into the fire. 

Miss Holmes had written that footnote in his 
Schopenhauer! Had she been a visitor in this 
house ? Had she, perhaps, been Frank's governess for 
a short time? Mrs. Kent had assured him that 
Hildegarde had never entertained any of her school 
friends at her home and Miss Holmes had denied 
knowing her. She had told him, also, that her situ- 
ation at Mrs. Radnor's was the first she had ever held. 
Had she been untruthful ? And why ? For justifiable 
reasons, surely ; for that she was a girl of principle, 
he could not doubt. How like her was this bit in 
his Schopenhauer! He had felt drawn to the im- 
known writer of these sentences from the moment 
he had read them; and he began to realize, now, 
how strangelv that instinctive interest had been con- 
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firmed, though unconsciously of course, when at the 
party in the East India room, on the night of his 
arrival at his cousin's home, he had observed and 
studied the unusually attractive countenance of the 
young pianist. 

He felt impatient, now, for Hildegarde to get 
here, that he might have an explanation of all this 
mystery. Would he be able to get the truth out of 
hevy he wondered? He had wanted very much to 
ask Miss Holmes for her new address on the night he 
had said good-by to her in Detroit ; but so reluctant 
had she always appeared to giving him, or any one, 
the least information about herself, that he had not 
been able, with courtesy, to force her to tell him what 
she so evidently wished to keep secret. Was she 

A rumble of wheels outside the library window 
interrupted his thoughts. It was followed by a ring 
at the bell — and then a little commotion in the hall. 
Glancing at the clock on the mantel just below the 
portrait of his mother, he saw that it was a quarter 
past seven. 

" Hildegarde is here," he thought, as laying aside 
his book, he sat still and listened. 

The library door stood open, and from where he 
sat, he could command a view of the hall. After a 
moment there came within the line of his vision, 
a small figure clad in a brown travelling-suit, brown 
hat, gloves, veil and furs. He had a swift impres- 
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sion of being surprised at the refined good taste of 
her dress — her mother always dressed so atrociously. 
She stood near his door, her back towards him, as 
two men carried into the hall a trunk and satchel 
and then waited to be paid. 

" I'll pay them, darling," interposed Mrs. Kent, 
bustling up to her daughter's side. She had gone 
to meet Hildegarde at the station. "You run in 
and speak to Papa right away — he's in his study." 

" I'll see him at dinner, Mamma." 

The low, musical voice fell familiarly on Lyon's 
ear. And the outlines of that little figure, the mass 
of brown braids coiled around the head, and now, 
as he turned so that he could see her profile, the small 
dark face which in the past three months 

" I'll go to my room," said the voice — and this time 
it made his heart beat with a thick, dull throb — 
" and get some of the car-dust off before dinner. Have 
you any company to-night ? " 

" No, dear, but who do you think is here ? " 

The girl paused with her foot on the stairs close 
by. "Who?" 

" Your brother Ly " 

" Mamma ! " 

" Yes ! He came the other day and said he would 
wait over to see you. I'm glad you two are come 
together at last ! " she heartily exclaimed. 

" Mamma ! " 
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" Why what's the matter, dear ? You're that 
white ! You're tired out with your trip, aren't you ? 
Your dinner will set you up though. You didn't 
come home because you're sick, did you ? " Mrs. 
Kent anxiously questioned. " You're awfully pale ! 
Lyon must give you some medicine." 

" Tell me" — ^the girl's voice trembled as she spoke 
— " how does Doctor Kent happen to be here ? " 

" Don't call him Doctor Kent, Hildegarde — call 
him Lyon ! He stopped off to see'us on his way back 
to Detroit — ^he was in New York last week. I'll tell 
you all about it presently. Come on up-stairs now, 
dearie, and get rested and cleaned up before dinner. 
I want you to look your best " 

The door on the other side of the hall opened and 
Judge Kent came out. " Ah, so here you are ! I'm 
glad to see you safe at home, child," he said, taking 
her gloved hand in his and looking down upon her 
f rowningly. " To stay this time, understand. INTo 
more gallivanting to New York or anywhere else, 
to squander more money than you're worth! To- 
morrow morning, my girl, you and I are going to 
have a reckoning — a reckoning, you understand. 
Meanwhile," he said, suddenly bending to kiss her 
lips, " 1^11 say how do you do and I'm glad to have you 
home." 

There was unmistakable tenderness in his man- 
ner, though his face was stem. She accepted his 
14 
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caress passively. From where Lyon sat, he could 
see that she was very pale. She said not a word in 
reply to her stepfather. 

" You heard that Lyon was looking you up in INTew 
York, I suppose ? " he questioned, keenly scanning 
her face. " And that's what brought you home, eh ? " 
" He told me he was going to look me up." 
The Judge stared at her in perplexity. " Eh ? 
What ? " 
" He told me he was going to look me up, Papa." 
'^ What are you talking about, child ? " 
" Now, Papa," interposed Mrs. Kent, " leave her 
be! She's all tired out with her trip and she isn't 
well anyhow. Come on, Hildegarde — come on up- 
stairs." 

She took the girl by the arm, and Hildegarde, yield- 
ing without demur, suffered herself to be led away. 

The Judge returned to his study. And Lyon rose 
to close the library door. 
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XVI. 

Shut up alone in his own private sanctum, his face 
wearing the cold, hard look of his worst moods, Lyon 
slowly paced the length of the long room, his hands 
clasped behind him, his head bent in thought. 

He felt no excitement at the remarkable revelation 
that had just been made to him. He had never in 
his life been more entirely calm and cold. The recol- 
lections that crowded upon him, from his experiences 
of the past three months, he coolly and promptly 
interpreted and disposed of without mental confusion. 
He understood the matter quite clearly. 

His cousin's governess, who in his credulity he 
had placed on a pedestal of noble womanhood little 
short of that height on which his own beloved mother 
stood to him — ^this girl whom he had admired and 
liked with warm cordiality — ^liad been playing a 
part, assuming a role, supplementing her mother's 
too obvious matrimonial schemes with a clever sub- 
tlety of maneuver which, from an artistic point of 
view, he was compelled to applaud and which might 
indeed have afforded him some amusement had it not 
been so sickening. 

" What a consummate little actress ! " he thought 
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in wonder. " And what an anomaly she is ! A girl 
of brains, capable of fine and high thinking undoubt- 
edly — but hypocritical from head to foot ! No won- 
der she has perplexed my father nearly to madness ! " 

It was in no sense an overweaning egotism that led 
him to the conviction that she had taken the nursery 
governess position at his cousin's in order to throw 
herself at his head. It was his money, not himself, 
that she and her mother wanted. 

" Another month of her precious scheming and 
perhaps — ^who knows? — she might have had me (as 
father expresses it) ^ just where she wanted me M " \ 

He remembered with considerable satisfaction the 
number of times at his cousin's home that she had 
heard wholesome truths about herself from his lips. 

" And she was not always equal to the occasion," 
he thought, recalling her sudden illness one day at 
luncheon, her strange behavior when addressing an 
envelope on the typewriter to his father, her self-con- 
sciousness whenever his " connections by marriage " 
were referred to. 

Some parts of her role he could not quite inter- 
pret. Her refusing, for instance, to consult him pro- 
fessionally, her emphatic assertion that she " could 
not accept the smallest favor" from him, and then her 
immediate confusion and refutation of this assertion ; 
also her refusal to drive with him one afternoon, 
and her apparent avoidance of him constantly. 
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"Was all this only part of her acting? Or did 

her courage sometimes give out and a sense of being 

unequal to her plot overcome her ? " 

He felt angry at his o^vn gullibility, and at every 

friendly word he had ever spoken to " the young 

arch-hypocrite." 

" There were so many things that ought to have 
made me suspicious — ^the strong impression I had that 
her face was familiar to me, her having studied at 
those schools and at the New York Conservatory, 
her mysterious behavior on many occasions. I ought 
to have my stupid head punched ! " 

And yet, how impossible the thing seemed after 
all! Miss Holmes and Hildegarde one and the 
same! At her worst, the real Hildegarde was far 
superior to the Hildegarde he had imagined. Could 
he ever again trust his deepest intuitions, his strong- 
est instincts, his closest observations? The world 
seemed upside down and his compass was lost. 

He could not help marveling at the girl's nerve 
and pluck as, with a species of mental admiration 
mingled with an emotional loathing, he reflected 
upon the part she had performed. " To have dared 
assume a false name ; to take the status and do the 
sort of work she had to do at Cousin Eleanor^s; to 
have thrown up everything in New York without her 
parents' knowledge, and continue to draw money 
from them for her support and her music lessons — 
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such energy and daring and cleverness, directed into 
other channels, might have made a wonderful woman 
of her ! " 

He speculated as to whether he should inform his 
father of the nursery-governess escapade at the Kad- 
nors'. 

" It would deeply mortify him to learn of her 
having actually worked for them — he is sensitive 
in their direction. He would be far more angry 
than if he heard she had been spending the time in 
idleness and larking. I think I won't tell him. And 
yet " 

He decided, after some debating with himself, 
that before he spoke, he would wait to see what 
account Hildegarde would give of herself in that 
" reckoning " which her stepfather had promised he 
would hold with her next morning. 

A servant announcing dinner arrested him. ^ 

Should he go to the table and meet her to-night ? 
A curiosity to see how she would carry off the situ- 
ation made him decide in the affirmative. 
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XVIL 

Meanwhile, Hildegarde and her mother, closeted 
alone in the former's room, were coming to an under- 
standing. 

" Dinner will be ready so soon, dear, you'd better 
get ready," Mrs. Kent protested, as her daughter, 
throwing off her coat and hat, sank wearily on a 
couch in a bay-window. " You're tired, I know, 
but you needn't do anything but wash your face and 
hands and smooth your hair — and then your meal will 
rest you up. You needn't change your gown, that 
suit's becoming, though it's awfully plain, Hilde- 
garde. If you had a little satin or velvet trimming 
on it, now — I'll go to my room and bring you some 
ribbons and jewelry and " 

" I'm not going down to dinner." 

" Why not ? Your meal will do you good, dear. 
Lyon won't be here but two days and I want you to 
see all you can of him." 

" Don't speak his name to me, Mamma — I won't 
hear it 1 " 

There was an intensity of passionate protest in 
the girl's low voice. Her usual attitude towards her 
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mother was one of patient endurance of an inevitable 
cross. But occasionally — very rarely — there was 
an outbreak. 

" Now, Hildegarde," Mrs. Kent argued, seating 
herself on the couch at her daughter's side, " if you 
only would see on which side your bread's but- 
tered " 

" I shall not take a meal with the family while 
Doctor Kent is in the house ! " 

" What makes you act so stubborn ? " 

" I won't subject myself, Mamma," the soft voice 
answered with suppressed vehemence, " to the shame 
of your horrible scheming." 

" That's a pretty way to talk to your mother when 
vou haven't seen her in six months ! " 

" Then promise me that neither I nor Doctor Kent 
shall ever again hear a hint of this thing you are 
trying to bring about. Apart from the humiliation 
you cause me, how can you be so blind. Mamma — 
don't you know how he hates us all? And with 
reason, too! One word from you on that sickening 
subject, and I shall take the next train out of town, 
if it's bound for the Philippines! — and I'll never 
come back — even if I have to take in stairs to scrub 
to stave off starvation ! " 

" I'm sure it's for your own good I'm planning." 

" You are planning to drive me out of this house 
never to come back, unless you drop the matter at 
once and forever." 
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" You are the most contrary girl ! How do you 
know Lyon ^ hates us all/ as you put it ? I'm sure I 
never told you any such thing." 

" I don't forget my childhood — ^how he loathed the 
sight of us then." 

" But he's had time to get over that, and if you 
would only put your best foot out " 

" He has not gotten over it." 

" What makes you think s6 ? " 

Hildegarde did not answer. She leaned her head 
on her hand, looking very white. 

" Child ! " her mother anxiously exclaimed, " I 
believe you're right down sick ! Are you ? " 

" Sick at heart. O Mamma ! What does it all 
mean ? What is all this talk about my extravagance 
and squandering money ? And about Doctor Kent's 
^ looking me up ' in l>f ew York ? What does it mean ? 
How can it be possible that Papa doesn't know that 
I have been teaching in Detroit? Tell me — ^you 
must tell me ! " 

" N'ow, Hildegarde, just quiet yourself, dear. You 
know well enough I never wanted you to go to that 
teaching, and I don't see what possessed you to do it." 

" I have warned you often enough, Mamma, that 
I meant to support myself just as soon as I was able. 
Did you deliberately intercept my letters to Papa 
in which I told him I had left the Conservatory and 
had gone to Detroit ? " 
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" What was the use of letting him know it ? '^ her 
mother unflinchingly demanded. " It would only 
have made him mad. And you know what a temper 
he's got ! " 

Hildegarde sat upright and looked at her mother 
with heavy eyes, her lip trembling. " You have been 
deceiving both him and me ? You have led me to 
think he knew where I was and what I was doing, 
and you have made him think I was in New York 
^ squandering money ' ? " 

" Well, dear, say that two or three more times, 
why don't you ? There's nothing to make a fuss about 
at all. What I don't want that man to know, he 
don't find out, that's all ! I've got to fool him, dear, 
to keep the peace — such a temper as he's got — and 
you know it ! " 

" And you have been getting money from him all 
this time to pay tuition and board for me in the 
city ? " 

" Yes ! " exclaimed her mother desperately. 
" When he won't let me have all I want, I've got to 
get it somehow !" 

Hildegarde, sitting motionless, her white cheek 
against her hand, did not reply. Her mother watched 
her furtively. 

" Well, Hildegarde, what of it ? What difference 
whether I spend the money or whether you spend it 
for your music ? It's spent just the same." 
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The girl did not speak. 

" I guess you are thinking hard thoughts of me 
now/' her mother sullenly said. " Well ! Go and 
tell your papa and get up a big fuss ! " 

" Have you ever asked Papa to give you money for 
me above my regular allowance ? " 

Her voice seemed unnaturally quiet and it annoyed 
Mrs. Kent that she would not look up at her. 

" Yes ! '' she blurted out. " I have ! You never 
would spend as much as you had a right to spend, so 
/ took it and spent it. Now go and tell your papa, 
do!'' 

Hildegarde suddenly covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed. 

" Why, dearie ! " Mrs. Kent, looking genuinely 
distressed, exclaimed. " Come, come," she coaxed, 
laying her hand on her daughter's shoulder — ^but she 
saw that the girl winced at her touch — " don't take 
on like that. I don't see that there is anything to 
feel so bad about. Of course Papa's going to scold 
you some, because Lyon's been to New York and 
found out you weren't at the Conservatory these past 
few months. But then, a little gallivanting and ex- 
travagance in a young girl like you seems natural 
enough to your papa, of course, and after a week or 
so, he won't think anything more about it, he'll be 
so glad to have you home again." 

Hildegarde quickly controlled herself and checked 
her sobs, but she did not lift her eyes. 
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" I'm sure, Hildegarde/' her mother proceeded in 
an injured tone, " you haven't been dealing fair by 
me either, — ^teaching when I don't want you to and 
refusing to tell me what school you are teaching in ! 
Is it dealing fair by your own mother to make her 
send all your letters just to your post-office box and 
not tell her your real address ? Is that dealing fair, 
I'd like to know ? " 

" I will tell you everything now," Hildegarde re- 
plied in a voice of dull hopelessness. " I have not 
been teaching in a school. I have been a governess." 

" A governess ! Holy smokes ! Hildegarde, 
what a goose your are anyway! When here you 
might live at home and not do a stroke of work if 
you didn't want to. Or you might have gone on with 
your studying in New York ! Well ! " she ex- 
claimed, " how did you like being a governess, you 
silly girl ? " 

" I have been governess to the children of Mrs. 
Radnor, Doctor Kent's cousin." 

Her mother's lower jaw dropped in amazement. 
Sinking back with a gasp among the cushions of the 
couch, she could not regain her breath to speak for 
several minutes. 

" Lord ! " she finally burst out. ^^ Governess to 
the children of Eleanor Radnor! Now you 
weren't ! " 

" But I was." 
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" Yoii don't mean to say youVe been living at the 
Radnors' ? '' 

" For nearly three months." 

" Then/' her mother excitedly exclaimed, ^^ Lyon 
lied to your papa fast enough last night, for he pre- 
tended he was looking you up in New York and 
couldn't find you! What did you mean," she sud- 
denly asked, " when you said to Papa down-stairs 
that Lyon told you he was going to look you up? 
I thought you were talking crazy ! " 

Hildegarde lifted her head now and looked at her 
mother. " Listen, and I will try to make it clear 
to you. Neither Doctor Kent nor the Radnors knew 
who I was. I bore my own father's name, as I 
always do now ; I went to the Radnors' not knowing 
they were relatives of Doctor Kent's. You had 
never spoken of them to me. If I had known who 
they were, of course I should never have gone there. 
As soon as I discovered who they were, I began to 
try to get another situation, and meanwhile my fear 
that you would betray to them who I was led me to 
keep my address from you and give you only my post- 
office box. When Doctor Kent came to Detroit, I 
had already been there two weeks. I was afraid, 
then, if I told who I was. Doctor Kent would think 
I was conniving with you and had deliberately 
sought him out at his cousin's home. I ought to 
have gone away as soon as I knew that the Radnors 
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were his relatives. But I saw so little of the family 
that I thought I should have no difficulty in conceal- 
ing myself while I looked out for another situation. 
Three positions that I came very nearly securing 
led me to stay on week after week — ^until one day 
Doctor Kent told me that he was going to New York 
to look up his stepsister's record and " 

A loud peal of laughter from her mother inter- 
rupted her — Mrs. Kent threw back her head and 
shrieked with amusement over the situation. Her 
fat shoulders shook, her face grew red, and her eyes 
watered. " O," she gasped, " wasn't that killin' ! 
O Lord, Hildegarde! Didn't you most die with 
laughing at him? What did he say to you about 
loking up his stepsister ? — do tell me ! " 

Hildegarde gazed at her without replying, but 
with an expression that for an instant checked her 
hilarity. Mrs. Kent wiped her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief and drew a long breath. 

" How did those Radnors treat you anyway ? " 
she suddenly demanded. " They're that stuck up ! 
It rattles me to think of you teaching for that Eleanor 
Eadnor ! But it's a joke, Hildegarde ! " she added, 
her shoulders again shaking and her eyes watering. 
" It's killin' funny ! To think how you fooled all 
of 'em! The way things do come about! And 
don't Lyon have the least idea that you're his sister ? 
No wonder you said you wouldn't eat with us while 
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he's here ! O my gracious ! '' she exclaimed, her 
voice choked with laughing, " won't he stare when 
he sees you ! I never heard anything more killin' ! " 

" He won't see me if I can help it. And now, 
Mamma, I want you to heed what I have to say to 
you." 

She paused and turned to sit sideways on the couch 
that she might look at her mother directly. 

Mrs. Kent met her clear gaze discontentedly. 
" Now don't you begin to lecture me, Hildegarde, 
for I'm not going to take it ! " 

"To-morrow," Hildegarde impressively began, 
" Papa will want to see me alone in his study. You 
know what will follow. He will insist upon an ex- 
planation. If I don't give it, he will storm at me. 
Mamma, I am strongly tempted to tell him every- 
thing ! " 

" And set him against me ! " her mother cried 
protestingly. " You know what a row he will raise 
if he finds out that — finds out " 

" Well ? " Hildegarde quietly questioned, as her 
mother paused to find an inoffensive name for her 
crimes. 

" If he finds out I didn't tell him you were in 
Detroit " 

" And that you were appropriating money which 
he was blaming me for squandering, and which you 
knew I would not have touched! '* 
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" Well/' her mother retorted, " anyway, if you go 
and make a clean breast of it to him, I wouldn't put 
it past him to go and get a divorce ! And how would 
you like that ? '' 

" Perhaps that would be better," Hildegarde coldly 
answered. 

" Hildegarde," her mother pleaded, " I never saw 
you like this before ! You always had a little daugh- 
terly feeling for me ! " 

" Have you ever had any true motherly feeling for 
me? All my life long, I have suffered in shielding 
you ! " 

" But, dear, you don't Tcnow what a time I have 
of it when your papa's put out with me. You're 
worse to me than Lyon is! He wouldn't want the 
disgrace and publicity of a divorce." 

" It is as much for Papa's sake as for yours that I 
hesitate to tell him the truth^it would sicken him 
so!" 

" It certainly is easier, dear, for you to take the 
little blame than for me to take it, or," she cunningly 
added, " for your papa to be made ^ disgusted.' Why 
sometimes that man won't speak to me for two or 
three days together, and once he did threaten a 
divorce. That was because I just flirted a little with 
Lieutenant Marshall. He got so mad ! — and he told 
me, ^ You can take your choice, now, between Mar- 
shall and me ! ' And he wouldn't let me go any- 
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where with Marshall ever again. I tell you I don't 
have an easy time of it with your father I '' 

Hildegarde piade no comment. 

" Never mind and don't worry, dear," her mother 
went on. " I'll make it up to you. Of course I think 
you make mountains out of trifles, — ^but since it does 
cut you up so, I'll make it up to you, dearie. You 
shall have a set of diamonds on your birthday. I 
saw the prettiest set at Tiffany's, with ^" 

" If you want to ^ make it up ' to me, there is only 
one way to do it. Never, never again get money from 
Papa for a purpose that he does not know about. 
And never, never ask him for anything for me. If I 
can, I shall shield you to-morrow — though I don't 
see how I can — for Doctor Kent will no doubt tell 

his father of my being at his cousin's " (Mrs. 

Kent interrupted with an irrepressible ripple of 
laughter) — " and I shall have to give some account 
of myself." 

" You can manage it, dear, without pretting me into 
hot water, if you only will," her mother coaxed. 
" We might beg Lyon not to tell Papa about " 

Hildegarde silenced her with a sudden flash of 
her soft eyes. " If you say a word to him. 
Mamma, I'll tell Papa everything, everything ! " 

" Gracious, Hildegarde ! You bob up like a devil- 

in-a-band-box 1 I won't ask him not to tell if you don't 

want me to." 
15 
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" Understand, Mamma," Hildegarde solemnly 
said, " this will be the last time I shall ever shield 
you. Before I leave home again (which will be a 
month from to-day — ^to teach in Miss Black's school 
in Philadelphia), I mean to tell Papa that he must 
never again send me any money — either through you 
or directly." 

"Now, Hildegarde, if you tell him that, it will 
make him suspect me! You needn't tell him that! 
I promise, Hidegarde, not to fool him about you any 
more." 

" How could I ever be sure you were not deceiving 
him about me ? " 

" I promise you I'll never do it any more." 

Hildegarde turned her face away and looked out 
of the window. 

" And if that ain't enough, I'll write out an affa- 
davit or whatever-you-call-it ! " 

A servant knocked at the door and announced din- 
ner. 

" Are you still bound you won't come down ? " her 
mother asked. 

" Yes. I'll have a cup of tea here, please." 

"All right. You'll feel better in the morning. 
When you've had your tea, take a warm bath and go 
to bed." 

She turned to the door; but on the threshold she 
paused ; " I wish you'd come down," she said with a 
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convulsed chuckle ; " I'd give a mint of money to see 
Lyon when he first finds out that Eleanor Radnor's 
governess is his own sister ! " 

" You might send Frank up to see me if he is still 
out of bed," was Hildegarde's irrelevant response. 

" All right. Good night, dear. Now don't worry 
about anything. And I hope you'll have a good 
night's rest after your trip." 

She left the room, then, and Hildegarde was alone, 
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XXIII. 

HiLDEGABDE had never felt much natural affection 
for her mother. As a young child, though never 
abused, she had been neglected by her; and after 
her mother's third marriage, as her stepfather grew 
to be fond of her, he had taken pains to keep her away 
from his wife as much as possible, sending her to 
boarding-schools and distant summer resorts, and see- 
ing her himself only a few months of the year. With 
her developing girlhood, her native aloofness from her 
mother increased. Intuitively high-minded and in- 
stinctively refined, her mother's coarseness and lack 
of principle jarred on the sensitive girl to a degree 
that made her home a place of torture to her. The 
fact that this woman was her own mother only ex- 
aggerated her faults to Hildegarde's mind instead of 
palliating them, and made the girl shrink from her 
with an intolerance for her shortcomings that her 
gentle nature never felt for other erring people. She 
had a sense of deep wrong in being afflicted wdth 
such a parentage. 

As to Mrs. Kent, she waa not without an animal 
instinct of motherly affection for her daughter. But 
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she, too, felt the aloofness which the girl's alien 
nature made between them. She was sure that she 
had a much better time when Hildegarde was not at 
home, and that she was never quite comfortable in 
her presence. 

So it came about that all the native tenderness of 
the girl's disposition, all the devotion of her childhood 
and girlhood, she lavished upon her stern stepfather 
whose strange and strong fondness for her she felt 
with keenest sensitiveness. Even his occasional out- 
bursts of harshness, which burned with bitter persist- 
ency in her memory of her childhood, had had their 
cause, she understood, in his great care for her — a 
care she had never known from her irresponsible 
mother. Those episodes of tyrannous severity had, 
it is true, broken the relation of tender confidence 
that had been growing between the child and the grim 
Judge. But it had not wholly destroyed it. 

After further consideration of her present equivo- 
cal situation, Hildegarde decided that to try to avoid 
meeting her stepbrother while he was at home, as 
though she had done something to be ashamed of, 
was not after all the course she must take. So the 
next morning, with palpitating heart, but with a 
face and manner that did not betray the fact, she went 
down to breakfast. Not knowing, of course, that 
Doctor Kent had caught a glimpse of her the night 
before, she was not aware that he already knew of her 
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identity with the " Miss Holmes " of his cousin's 
household; and she dreaded, unspeakably, the moment 
of the revelation. 

To her great relief, neither he nor his father was at 
breakfast, and she learned from her mother that they 
had had an early cup of coffee and had gone out to- 
gether for a morning canter to a countryhouse, five 
miles distant, which Lyon owned and was trying to 
sell. 

Later in the morning, while she was writing letters 
in her own room, the message was brought to her that 
the Judge waited to see her in his study. 

Prisoners at the bar were apt to quail before the 
stern meeting of Judge Kent's eyebrows, but this frail 
looking girl walked into his presence without any 
show of trepidation, though she knew " a scene '' was 
before her. True, her eyes were heavy and her small 
mouth pathetically appealing — but he knew that she 
was not afraid of him. The fact secretly pleased him. 
Had she been brazen about it, he would have made 
short work of her; but this sorrowful' fearlessness 
weakened him. 

He gathered himself together, however, with reso- 
lution. He meant to come to an understanding with 
the child and lay down the law to her very emphatic- 
ally. 

Seated in a great armchair, the tips of his fingers 
fitted together, he grimly regarded the small figure 
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curled up comfortably in another big chair just in 
front of him. 

" Now, then, young lady, I'm ready to hear your 
story. Give an account of yourself. Where have 
you been in the past three months ? Don't lie to me ! 
You were not at the conservatory nor at Mrs. Lentz's 
boarding-house. Where were you ? And what did 
you do with all the money I sent you to pay your in- 
structors and your landlady — ^not to mention a few 
sundries ! " 

Hildegarde leaned forward and laid on the desk at 
his side a thick roll of bills — all the ready money her 
mother had had in her purse that morning and which 
the girl had forced her to give to her to return to her 
stepfather. 

" Here is some of the money, Papa." 

" Nonsense ! " the Judge grunted, pushing it back 
to her. " I don't want the cursed money. Keep it. 
But give an account of yourself, I say ! Whei:e were 
you and why did you deceive me ? " 

" I was teaching in Detroit." 

" Detroit ? Teaching ? '' 

" Yes." 

" The devil you were ! Well ? Go ahead." 

" That's all." 

" Not quite, my lady. Answer my questions. 
Why didn't you let me know you were up to tricks 
like that ? " 
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" You always, said you didnH want me to teach." 

" And what business have you doing a thing I 
always said I did not want you to do ? " 

" I felt I must earn my own living." 

" By drawing on me at the rate of nearly three 
himdred dollars a month ? " 

Hildegarde started, and stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

" Well ? Isn't that what I sent you ? " 

Her eyes drooped and her lips trembled, as she 
answered, " Yes." 

" So that's your idea of earning your own living, is 
it ? I'm afraid you and I don't see the matter in the 
same light ! " 

" I've brought you three hundred dollars, papa," 
she said beseechingly, pushing the money back to 
him. 

" Did your position in which you were * earning 
your own living ' pay you so well that you could 
worry through three months on six hundred dollars 
besides your income ? " 

" I'll never ask you for another dollar, Papa. I 
am going away in a month " 

" No you're not ! I'm going to keep you at home 
after this if I have to lock you up ! " 

" I'm engaged as teacher of music in Miss Black's 
school in Philadelphia, )at a salary of a thousand 
dollars a year." 



"I 
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" Rot ! You couldn't live on a cent less than two 
thousand with all your expenses paid ! " 

" I've never spent " she checked herself and 

was silent, her eyes downcast, her fingers interlacing 
convulsively. 

" Well ? " the Judge sharply questioned. 

" I can worry through on a thousand, I think. I 
can even save half of it to support myself in the 
summer vacation.'' 

" Don't try to blarney me with any such Sunday- 
School-Book talk as that. I should like to hear the 
truth of this matter of your teaching in Detroit. I 
don't believe a word of it." 

Hildegarde looked at him sadly. She could not be 
indignant at his doubting her. Under the circum- 
stances, how could he do otherwise? 

" You can easily satisfy yourself on that point, 
Papa. Doctor Kent will tell you " 

" Come, come ! Hildegarde, you pain me deeply 
when you try to deceive me like this. ^ Doctor 
Knet ' knows nothing about your teaching in 
Detroit." 

" He will tell you," she steadily repeated, " that 
he and I have been living in the same house for the 
past three months." 

" What do you mean, you consummate little 
romancer? He has been living at the home of his 
cousin, Mrs. ^* 
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" So have I. I have been governess to the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Radnor. I bore my own name — ^with 
which Doctor Kent was evidently not familiar. He 
knows me as Miss Holmes." 

The Judge's face suddenly crimsoned with anger 
and his eyes sparkled dangerously. " What do you 
mean? You have been working for money in the 
home of the Eadnors ? Tell me what you are talking 
about ! '' 

" I went there not knowing they were your son's 
relatives. I got the position through a teacher's 
bureau. I ought to have come away the instant I 
found it out. But I was waiting for another posi- 
tion. Because I was bound I would earn my own 
living, Papa." 

" Damnation ! " the Judge thundered, bringing 
down his hand with a tremendous blow upon the table 
at his side. " Shall I tie you up hand and foot to 
keep you out of mischief ? Did I ever ask you to 
earn your own living ? Haven't I indulged you in 
every reasonable and unreasonable wish of yours? 
What kind of a return is this for all I have tried to 
do for you ? — disgracing me with the Radnor family 
— working for your living in the home of my son's 
cousins ! " 

" How have I disgraced you. Papa ? " she asked, 
flushing deeply. 
; " Do you think I have no family pride ? No 
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woman in the Kent family as far back as the Fall of 
Adam ever worked for money! " 

" I am not a Kent. I am Hildegarde Holmes." 

" You are Hildegarde Kent ! You are my 
adopted daughter. How much money did those 
Kadnors pay you ? I'll send back every dollar of it, 
every dollar of it ! " 

" I earned what they paid me," she protested with 
some spirit. " Every dollar of it." 

" How much was it ? Tell me, or I'll— I'll— if 
you were ten years younger, I'd shake you ! Do you 
hear me ? — I'd shake you ! " 

She stared at him, her eyes growing dilated with 
distress and her chin quivering. The strain of the past 
hours was telling on her too severely. Suddenly, 
bending her face into her hands, she sobbed. She tried 
to control herself, but she shook convulsively. 

" Come here to me ! " the Judge growled. 

She understood that tone. She went to him swift- 
ly, sat on his knee and buried her face on his shoulder. 

" Sorceress, witch ! " he grumbled, tenderly 
smoothing the hair back from her forehead and kiss- 
ing her cheek. " What an old fool I am ! Where 
would you be if I treated you as you deserve, eh, eh ? 
Stop crying this minute, do you hear me ? Look up," 
he commanded, taking her chin in his fingers and 
turning her head. " Now kiss your old fool of a dad 
and promise to be a good girl ! " 
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She clasped him about the neck and kissed the tip 
of his nose. " But I'm going to earn my own living, 
Papa — I'm going to teach at Miss Bl " 

" Hold your tongue, you impertinent baggage. Let 
me hear another word about your earning your own 
living and I'll box your ears ! " he exclaimed, pinch- 
ing and kissing them as he spoke. 

It was at this instant that Lyon, passing the open 
door of his father's study, overheard the fierce threat, 
" I'll box your ears ! " and with an unconsidered in- 
stinct to prevent such an atrocity, stepped quickly 
into the room. 

He was not a little taken aback by what he saw — 
Hildegarde on his father's knee, one arm about his 
neck, his big arm clasping her little waist, and their 
hands smoothing each other's hair ! 

He observed how the girl turned white at sight 
of him. She instantly moved to get away from her 
stepfather, but he held her arm and kept her in her 
place. 

" My son, let me present you to your little sister." 

With an unseeing look in her eyes, she lifted them 
to his face. He met her look coldly, and Hildegarde 
realized that he must have learned, before, of her 
identity with his cousin's governess. 

" I have had the honor of meeting her in Detroit," 
he gravely answered, his tone refuting the relation- 
ship of " sister." 
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^' Damn her confounded foolery ! '^ the Judge ex- 
claimed. " Where were your eyes and ears, Lyon, not 
to have seen through her deviltry ? " 

" I have had little experience, sir, with Machievel- 
lian schemers." 

" If she ever dares to play us such a trick again ! " 
the Judge threateningly exclaimed. " What can I 
do with such a case as she is, what can I do ? I'm a 
Judge of fifteen years' experience, but I confess she 
baffles me ! Advise me, sir, what shall I do with her ? 
What would you do with such an impossible child ? " 

" I should at least take measures," Lyon coldly re- 
turned, " to protect myself from annoyance — ^and 
disgrace." 

" Eh ? Disgrace ! I should say so ! I'll shut her 
up — I'll — there, there ! " he mildly interposed, 
noting the girl's white face ; " never mind, then ! I'll 
let it drop now. See that you behave yourself for 
the rest of your life and I'll say no more about it ! 
Get along with you now, I've got to talk business with 
your brother. Off with you !" he commanded, hold- 
ing her so that she could not move and kissing her 
cheeks, while Lyon standing by his father's chair, 
looked down, with chill lack of sympathy, upon them 
both. " Do you hear me tell you to go ? " the Judge 
repeated, suddenly picking her up in his hands and 
setting her upon her feet. 

She darted away like a flash, and Lyon sat down 
in the chair she had vacated by the window. 
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XIX. 

Afteb due deliberation upon the matter of the 
professorship offered him, Lyon decided to accept it. 
He was led to this decision from the fact that such a 
position, though not more to his taste than the appli- 
cation in practice of his medical and surgical 
knowledge, would enable him to pursue some lines of 
investigation in which he was profoundly interested 
and which, in a practising physician's life, he would 
never find time to accomplish. 

He made arrangements, by letter, to turn the 
practice of Doctor Radnor over to his office assistant 
and another progressive young doctor of Detroit 
(greatly to the disappointment of his relatives, of 
course), and having completed all preliminary 
preparations, he literally shut himself up in his 
library to spend the six weeks before he should as- 
sume his new duties, in earnest study. 

Mrs. Kent was secretly delighted at this turn of 
affairs. To have Lyon and Hildegarde together in 
the house even for the short space of six weeks, 
suggested to her unbridled imagination, possibilities 
which, for fear of driving her daughter straightway 
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to the Philippines, she did not dare breathe, but 
which, nevertheless, afforded her a colossal satisfac- 
tion. 

Hildegarde, for her part, chafed inexpressibly 
under the fact that for four weeks, until she should 
go to Miss Black's school in Philadelphia, she should 
have to dodge Doctor Kent. His manner toward 
her when occasionally they met at table, though quite 
neutral and indifferent, and not marked in any way 
by the scorn she was sure he felt for her, yet ignored 
so entirely his fonner acquaintance with her, that she 
realized, with stinging humiliation, how cruelly he 
must misunderstand her. 

Lyon, meanwhile, was watching his stepsister in a 
way she did not dream of. He knew just how she 
spent her days ; practising from early morning until 
past mid-day ; walking with her little brother in the 
afternoons, or reading to him; shut up alone in her 
room in the evenings ; this was the monotonous round 
he saw her follow day after day. At table, he 
frequently heard her mother or stepfather urge her to 
accept invitations to social functions which came to 
her, but she always refused to do it. His father 
growled a little over her " making a little nun '^ of 
herself, and her mother protested vehemently; but 
Hildegarde was resolute. Lyon observed that she 
never offered any reason for her abstinence from all 
gaiety. 
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As for himself, he believed that she was merely 
carrying out her role of " Miss Holmes," the highly 
virtuous and dutiful young governess. He was still 
unaware of the fact that the name Holmes was not 
an assumed one. 

For nearly a week, he debated with himself as to 
whether he should write and startle the Radnors with 
the astonishing information that " Miss Holmes " 
was his stepsister, Hildegarde. At the end of that 
time, in a letter to Frances, he made a brief state- 
ment of the facts of the case as they then presented 
themselves to his consciousness. He earnestly re- 
quested that the subject be a sealed one between them 
forever, as he hated it. This request would save 
him, he sagely foresaw, from a deluge of questions 
from his Cousin Eleanor and^-he strongly suspected 
— from Richard, as well. 

But before he had brought himself to the point 
of revealing the matter to his cousin, several little 
things had occurred in his Charleston home that had 
stirred him somewhat out of his habitual coldness 
when under his father's roof. 

One day, happening to come to luncheon in the 
midst of what appeared to be a family controversy, 
he found his father insisting upon Hildegarde's going 
to a reception and dance, that night, from which she 
apparently preferred to stay away. 

" I wish you to go," the Judge was arbitrarily com- 
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manding as his son walked into the room and took his 
place. "Do you understand me, my dear? I 
expect you to go. Say no more about it — ^not an- 
other word ! Why don't you want to go ? " 
" If I am to say no more about it " 

" Answer my question — and don't be impertinent." 
" I don't want to go because ^" 

" Well ? Out with it." 

" Because I don't want to." 

" Well, understand, my dear, that I insist upon 
your going. The Randolphs are people I wish you to 
visit. They are just the sort of friends I want you 
to cultivate. There is no sense, at any rate, in your 
making a recluse of yourself. I wish you to take 
your place in society and fill it as I know you can — 
with grace and dignity." 

" That's what / tell her," inserted Mrs. Kent's 
loud tones. " After all the money you've spent on 
her education too, Judge ! " 

" But, Papa " 

" Let me hear no more excuses, I say ! Well, 
what ? " 

" I'm going to Philadelphia so soon " 

" Hold your tongue, my dear. You are going no- 
where." 

Hildegarde was silent, but her face was troubled. 
Lyon watched her furtively. 

After a moment, she looked up and spoke again to 
her stepfather. 16 
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** I have no escort or chaperone, Papa, to take me 
to the Kandolph8^ Mamma is going to her musical 
club to-night, you know/^ 

" But Lyon is going to the Randolphs' — aren't 
you ? " he appealed to his son. " Mrs. Randolph's 
reception and dance in honor of Catherine's debut ? " 

The Judge understood and quite appreciated his 
son's sentiments towards Mrs. Kent ; but he did not 
for a moment realize that this deep-rooted prejudice 
extended to Mrs. Kent's daughter. 

" I am going," Lyon coldly answered ; " but I shall 
be obliged to go so late and leave so soon, that I can't 
do myself the honor of asking — ^your stepdaughter — 
to allow me to take her." 

His cold glance just swept Hildegarde's face as he 
spoke. Its look of deep mortification gave him a 
sudden quick sense of pity — and he half regretted his 
cutting reply. This was one of those moments which 
he occasionally experienced, when he could see in the 
face of his stepsister only the quaint, demure Miss 
Holmes of Detroit, and could not realize, in the famil- 
iar countenance, the scapegrace, Hildegarde. 

" Very well, then," the Judge declared, " I shall 
take you myself, Hildegarde. See that you are ready 
in good time and I'll take you myself. Do you hear 
me?" 

" There's something the matter with my throat, 
Papa, and I — I ought not to go out in the night 
air." 
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" Fiddlesticks ! What is the matter with your 
throat then ? " 

" I'm having it treated. The sarcophagus is out 
of order." 

''The what?'' 

" I'm sure, Papa, I always thought a sarcophagus 
was a coffin, but it's something in the throat and that's 
what Doctor May is treating." 

" What does she mean, Lyon ? " the Judge de- 
manded. 

" Oesophagus is probably the word she wants," 
Lyon smiled, remembering an account she had once 
given him of a Detroit doctor's thrusting a glove- 
stretcher into her nose and drawing it out at her eye. 

" Why do you go to Doctor May when Lyon is 
here ? " the Judge inquired. " Your brother can do 
better for you than any of these locally educated 
doctors of Charleston, my dear." 

" That's just what I tell her. Papa — but she's that 
set ! " Mrs. Kent exclaimed. " I'm glad," she sighed, 
" that she's got you to lay down the law to her some- 
times." 

" Poor badgered little thing ! " was Lyon's instinc- 
tive thought. 

Hildegarde sipped her cocoa and answered nothing. 
Her eyes were downcast and her face was uncomfort- 
ably flushed. 

" Do you hear me, daughter % Let Lyon look at 
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your throat directly after luncheon — and if he says 
you ought not to go out in the night air, I'll give in. 
Do you understand — directly after luncheon." 

" I won't ! " came the quick, breathless answer. " I 
won't, Papa ! " 

The Judge looked up with a surprised and angry 
flash. " You say that to me, Hildegarde ? " 

There was no indulgent fondness in his tone when 
it was like that, Hildegarde knew. " I mean," she 
faltered, instantly apprehensive of a scene, " that it 
isn't necessary for — ^your son — ^to examine my throat 
— I am not afraid to risk the night air." 

" Aha ! Just playing off, were you ? " 

" When you get Doctor May's bill," Mrs. Kent 
cried, " you won't think she was just playing off ! " 

" Papa will not get Doctor May's bill," Hildegarde 
said, looking at her mother and speaking with clear- 
cut distinctness ; " I have told Doctor May I would 
settle with him at the end of my first month at Miss 
Black's." 

Before any one could reply, she had laid down her 
napkin, and with a murmured, " Excuse me," had 
walked quickly from the room. 
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XX. 

Late in the afternoon of that same day, Lyon, in 
passing through the hall to go to his library, came 
upon Hildegarde sitting on the stairway by the 
library door. He saw her before she, apparently, 
saw him. She was doing nothing, just sitting with 
her fingers laced about one knee and her eyes vaguely 
gazing at the air in front of her nose. 

It gave him a slight shock of surprise to see her 
here, for as a general thing, she seemed to take 
particular pains to avoid this part of the house. 

At his sudden appearing, she started spasmodical- 
ly and flushed painfully — ^just as he remembered she 
had done that first night at the Kadnors' when he had 
gone to her at the piano. As he passed on without 
noticing her, it occurred to him that this was the 
first time she had deliberately put herself in his way. 
Was she perhaps growing tired of his persistency in 
ignoring her ? he wondered. 

At the threshold of his library, he encountered, 
to his chagrin, his small brother Frank, bearing out 
of the room a valuable book, a handsomely bound and 
finely illustrated edition of Lanciani's " Ancient 
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Kome in the Light of Recent Discoveries." " Now 
it chanced that only the day before Hildegarde's ar- 
rival at home, Lyon had found Frank handling with 
dirty fingers this precious volume of his and he had 
at that time peremptorily forbidden the child's ever 
again touching it or any other book in his library, 
without permission. It was, therefore, no slight 
annoyance to him to find the boy, just now, so 
deliberately disobeying him. 

" Now, then, sir," he said in an ominously quiet 
tone, his hand closing on the little fellow's arm, " I 
see I shall have to teach you that when I tell you not 
to handle my books, I mean just what I say." 

He laid the book on a table close by and picking up 
a riding-crop that was there, struck the child sharply 
across the shoulders. 

" You quit ! " Frank screamed with rage and 
fright ; " I'll tell my mamma ; you " 

Again the crop came down — ^but this time Frank's 
shoulders were spared, for it fell upon Hildegarde's 
outstretched hand. She caught and held it, though 
her face was contorted with pain — ^while Lyon's 
cheeks turned white as he realized what he had done. 

" I sent Frank for the book," she breathed, as the 
child ran away howling to his mother. " I wanted 
to look up something that Pa — the Judge — asked me 
to find for him for a speech he has to make — and 
I — I wouldn't go to your library myself." 
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Lyon drew the crop from her grasp and flinging it 
to the floor, lifted her hand to look at the braise he 
had inflicted. But she snatched her fingers from his 
and instantly turned away. 

" Stop ! " he begged. " You are going without the 
book." 

She did not stop and in two strides he was at her 
side and standing in her way. 

Her face was very pale, her lips were quivering, 
and tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

" I hurt you ! " he said in a voice of distress. " Let 
me see your hand — ^you must ! " he gently com- 
manded as she held it behind her and tried to pass 
him. 

"Let me go — please ! ^^ ohe gasped, dashing the 
tears from her face. 

For answer, he firmly took her hand in his and ex- 
amined the dark red mark across the back of it. 
"Come into my library and let me tie it up in cotton,'^ 
he urged, his lips white. 

" No— let me go— I '' 

" Your hand will be very sore if you donH let me 
tie it up for you." 

" Let loose ! " she insisted, wrenching it from his 
grasp ; then turning from him, she sped up the stairs 
— and a moment later, standing in the hall below, he 
heard her lock herself into her own room. 

With a face of misery, such as a condemned 
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criminal might wear, he turned about and went into 
his library. 

A few moments later, he sent the book up to her 
by a servant. But she returned it at once, with the 
message that the Judge's Encyclopaedia would an- 
swer her purpose. 
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XXL 

Judge Kent was beginning to realize that the rela- 
tion between Hildegarde and Lyon was strained. 
Whether it was because of his son's animosity to " the 
whole breed,'* or because of some passages that had 
taken place between them in Detroit, he could not 
discern. 

" Did Lyon look at your throat ? " he tentatively 
inquired, as he drove at Hildegarde's side, that night, 
to the Randolphs' reception. 

" No, Papa." 

" Why not ? Didn't you go to him as I ordered 
you?" 

" No. I think it would not be good for my throat 
to have two doctors tinkering at it." 

" I told you to drop old May and put yourself 
under Lyon's treatment." 

" My throat is nearly well, now. It isn't wortH 
while to change doctors." 

" It's worth while to do as I bid you, young lady I '* 
" Don't bully me so, Papa ! " she wearily begged. 
Hfe grinned, and drew her up to his side. " Bully 
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you, indeed. It's I that am bullied ! You twist me 
'round your finger and you know it!" 

She nestled to him comfortably ; but she did not 
answer. 

" Hello, what's this ? Why is your hand tied 
up?" 

" I bruised it. I'll take the bandage off when I 
get to the dressing-room. But I'm afraid, Papa, I 
shall not be able to get my glove on — it's so sore. It 
is my right hand too. Awkward, isn't it ? " 

" Don't try to put the glove on if it hurts you, 
dear. How did you bruise it ? " 

" Well," she slowly answered, feeling glad that in 
the light of the dim carriage-lamp, he could not see 
her crimson face, " your son accidentally struck mo 
with a crop." 

" The young rascal ! — I'll shake the breath out of 
him to-morrow morning ! " 

She knew of course that he would think she meant 
Frank. " It was an accident — he didn't mean to 
do it." 

" I'll teach him to take care how he flourishes his 
sticks ! " 

" But it was my own fault. He didn't know I was 
near him, and I put out my hand " 

" To check him in some mischief, I'll be bound. 
Don't try to shield the little villain. He's in for a 
trouncing and you can't save him." 
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" You'll forget all about it by to-morrow morn- 
mg." 

" Is that your experience of my amiable disposi- 
tion, young woman — that I forget and overlook 
offenses over night ? " 

" You never can punish any one unless you're 
furious — and by to-morrow morning you won't bo 
furious with — ^your son." 

" When I look at this little hand, I shall be too 
furious for Frank's comfort, I promise you." 

The carriage drew up at the Randolphs', and to 
Hildegrade's relief, the subject was dropped. 
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XXIL 

As a general thing, Lyon held himself aloof from 
Charleston society; but there were a few old families 
— ^friends of his mother — whose invitations he made 
it a point never to refuse if he could possibly ar- 
range to accept them. The Randolphs were one of 
these families. 

He was rather surprised that his stepmother and 
sister had been invited to Catherine Randolph's 
coming-out party, for the Randolphs, he knew, had 
for many years ignored the existence, socially, of 
these up-starts and intruders. 

He went to the party, to-night, earlier than he had 
intended to do. He went, in fact, with the grim 
determination to make a martyr of himself and ask 
Hildegarde for a dance. He must propitiate her in 
some way for his brutal accident of the afternoon — 
though of course she had brought it upon herself. 
Also, there lurked in his consciousness an uneasy 
memory of that look of deep mortification he had 
seen in her face when he had deliberately declined to 
accompany her to the Randolphs'. 
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" 1^11 ask her for two or three dances to-night," he 
decided. 

If this was a sorry egotism on his part, it was also 
great self-sacrifice, for he would greatly have pre- 
ferred having nothing whatever to do with her — 
especially before the eyes of Charleston society. But 
he was deeply chagrined and troubled at the accident 
of the afternoon and he was ready to make amends 
to the uttermost. He had not seen her since she 
had fled from him in the hall. She had not come 
down to dinner. 

" What has happened to the Kent family ? " 
Doctor Clay Randolph, the eldest son of the family, 
demanded of Lyon as the two young men shook 
hands in the great reception room of the Randolph 
home. " "We actually have you here at the early 
hour of eleven. And," he exclaimed, as though the 
fact were an anomaly, " Hildegarde is here ! " 

" Yes ? What of it ? " Lyon inquired, noting 
Randolph's familiarity in calling the girl by her first 
name. Doctor Randolph was considered " fast " 
in Charleston — was he, Lyon wondered, one of Hilde- 
garde's intimate friends? A social distinction for 
her, perhaps, but scarcely creditable. 

" But she never goes out here," Randolph an- 
swered. " This is the first time I ever met her at a 
party." 

" She is young — a mere child." 
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" She is Isabel's age — ^twenty-one. And Isabel 
has been going to parties for three years. What made 
her break her record in our f avoj, do you know ?" 

" The Judge ordered her to go — and you know the 
Judge. He bullies every one in sight — except me." 

" I was flattering myself," said Kandolph, " that 
perhaps she had come to oblige me/' 

" Not to my knowledge." 

" She's the most difficult girl I ever tried to flirt 
with ! If she weren't so devilish cute, I'd have given 
her the mitten long ago ! " 

" You have known her long," Lyon coldly asked, 
feeling a queer desire to knock the fellow down and 
experiencing an imreasonable and inconsistent annoy- 
ance at the discovery of his evident intimacy with 
his stepsister. 

" I've known her ever since she was a child," Ran- 
dolph answered. " Those eyes of hers would fire the 
blood of a crocodile! She isn't a beauty — ^but she 
only has to look at a fellow to have him where she 
wants him — and that's at her feet." 

" That's where she wants him, is it ? " 

" Well, I don't know. She pretends it bores her. 
She says," he laughed, " that she wouldn't give the 
friendship of my mother and sisters for the love of a 
dozen fellows like me. But that's only her pose, I 
guess." 

Lyon turned and looked at him ; " She is intimate 
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with your mother and sisters ? '' he asked, concealing 
his surprise and the strange feeling of satisfaction 
that suddenly came to him; for whatever Randolph 
himself might be, his mother and sisters were women 
whose friendship was not given but to the select few 
whom the very gods favored. 

" O yes, they make a great fuss over her. They're 
immensely fond of her." 

" I am gratified to hear it — ^that is," he impulsively 
added, " if she prove worthy of their confidence. They 
never spoke of Hildegarde to me ? " he said question- 

ingly. 

" A cranky notion they've got that your feelings 
are as soft as a squeamish woman's and daren't be 
hurt ! They think, you know, that you haven't any 
too much lov3 for Madame Kent and her daughter." 

" It is Hildegarde's music, I suppose," Lyon 
checked him, " that interested your mother and sisters 
in her ? " 

" ITot particularly. It's herself, I suppose. Mother 
thinks she's a rarissima avis. They met at the moun- 
tains one summer. Hildegarde had herself called 
Miss Holmes and we didn't know who she was. That's 
the way the intimacy started." 

Lyon turned again to look into Randolph's face. 
" How long ago was that ? " 

" About four years ago. Hildegarde was in her 
teens." 
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" What does she mean by going about under a 
pseudonym, do you know ? '^ 

" But it's her own name," Richard returned in sur- 
prise. " Didn't you know ? Her father's name was 
Holmes." 

" Beg your pardon — it was Jenks." 

" Lord, man, old Jenks wasn't her father. Don't 
you know the Judge is Madame's third ? You'd better 
take a day off and look up your family history." 

^^My family history ? " 

" Well, at any rate, Hildegarde's name is Holmes 
and outside of Charleston she insists upon being 
called by it. Here in Charleston your father kicks 
about it, so she generally lets herself be called Kent." 

" You seem to know all her affairs, don't you ? " 

" Naturally. She's like one of us, when she's 
home. Of course I get a good deal of my information 
second-hand, for Hildegarde snubs me systematic- 
ally. If it weren't for mother and the girls, she 
wouldn't fook at me, I suspect. A little Puritan, you 
know. Reaction from her mamma's frisky career! 
Excuse the liberty I take in speaking of the lady, of 
whom I know you're not very fond." 

" Do you know where Hildegarde is now ? " 

" Saw her go off to the library with a philosophical 
fellow mother has here from Harvard — a prig that 
thinks he's looking up the psychological foundations 
of something or other that can't be found out, you 
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know, by gods or men ! But he and Hildegarde are 
settling the whole matter over there in the library, 
I've no doubt." 

He turned away with a laugh and left Lyon to his 
reflections — which were a little confusing. 
17 
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XXIII. 

It was very late when Lyon at last found his long- 
looked-f or chance to ask Hildegarde for a dance. 

She was seated on a couch with Isabel Randolph, 
who rose and moved away when Doctor Kent stopped 
at his stepsister's side and bent to her. 

" May I have the honor ? " he graciously asked, 
offering his arm. 

" I am too tired to dance any more," she answered 
in a toneless voice, gazing past him into space. 

" Just this one," he urged. 

" I would rather be excused." 

"I shall be very much disappointed. Please 
come." 

She looked at him directly; "I don't want to 
dance again." 

He hesitated ; he would not accept the rebuff. But 
as he looked down upon her, uncertain what to say or 
do, his eyes happened to fall upon the dark bruise 
across the back of her hand lying loosely in her lap — 
and his face suddenly flamed. 

" Will you come with me to the conservatory, 
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then ? " he rapidly asked ; " or to the music-room ? — 
I wish to speak with you alone. '^ 

" That isn't necessary," she answered in the same 
monotonous tone. " It was an accident — ^you are 
awfully sorry it happened of course — I understand. 
There is nothing to be said." 

" But there is. Will you come with me and let 
me say it ? " 

" Can't you say it here ? '' 

" No — not with all these people crowding up to 
us." 

" Then I am afraid I can't hear it, for here comes 
Doctor Ide to take me out to see some constel- 
lations." 

The professor from Harvard presented himself, 
bringing her fur coat. She rose to slip it on, and as 
Lyon did not move away, she was obliged to introduce 
him. 

" Doctor Ide, let me present Doctor Kent." 

"Ah," said the professor as the two men shook 
hands, " isn't that the name by which I have heard 
some people call you this evening, Miss Holmes ? " 

" My stepfather's name is Kent," Hildegarde dis- 
tinctly explained. " My name is Holmes." 

" Doctor Kent is your stepfather ? " the inquiring 
gentleman asked, looking in surprise at the young 
man who stood silent and motionless before them. 

" No, Doctor Kent is not related to me at all." 
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She bowed to her stepbrother, as she took the pro- 
fessor's arm and went with him out to the piazza. 

It was an hour later, when once more Lyon joined 
her. He had spent the intervening time in dancing 
with the Misses Randolph and in talking with their 
mother, and when at last he looked about again in 
search of Hildegarde, it was just at the moment when 
the Harvard professor was bringing her in from the 
conservatory to the reception-room. Her scientific 
friend leaving her for a moment, Lyon went to 
her at once before any one else could join her, 

" Father has gone home," he told her, " leaving 
you in my charge. Whenever you wish to leave, 
you will tell me ? " 

She looked at him in consternation. " Pa — 
Judge Kent has gone home? Why didn't he tell 
me?" 

" He could not find you. He left word for you 
with me." 

" I — I am going to stay with Isabel the rest of the 
night." 

Lyon looked foiled. He had deliberately asked 
his father to go, and give him this opportunity of 
speaking with her. 

But in a moment his face cleared. " The house 
is already so filled with guests who have come to 
Charleston for Catherine's party, that Clay told me 
he and Sidney and his father were going to take 
rooms at the hotel." 
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It was Hildegarde's turn, now, to look foiled. 
Lyon could almost have smiled at her candid face of 
dismay. 

" Why did Papa go without me ? " she asked in 
distress. " He was not ill, was he ? " 

" No. he thought he had left you in good hands. 
Can't you trust me to take you home ? " 

She looked down and nervously turned a ring on 
her finger. " Why do you force yourself on me ? " 

He was a little nonplussed at such a question from 
the daughter of his stepmother; from the girl who 
had intruded into the home of his Detroit relatives I 

There was no vulgar resentment in her tone — only 
great trouble and distress. 

" If my society is so annoying to you, I suppose 
I can send you home in care of Mrs. Waters. Shall 
I speak to her ? '' 

" Papa wouldn't like it, I suppose," she hopelessly 
answered. " He will be waiting up to say good night 
— ^he always does. Well, then, if I must. You 
may order the carriage, please." 

" I am sorry to be obliged to ^ force ' myself upon 
you. But I seem unable to avoid it now. I might 
have prevented Father's leaving without you, if I had 
known how disagreeable it would be to you to drive 
home with me." 

He turned from her and moved away through the 
fast thinning rooms, to call up their carriage. 
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When a few moments later Hildegarde took his 
arm and let him lead her to their host and hostesses, 
is was with a face of martyr-like resignation. As they 
made their way across the wide reception-room, he 
observed, for the first time, what an exceedingly 
plain gown she wore. The details of a woman's 
garb were an inscrutable science to him, but he had 
an eye sensitive to effects. His impression during 
the night had been that she looked very much as she 
had the first time he had ever seen her — demure, 
quaint, child-like — and with a refined simplicity in 
her dress that gave her an appearance of distinction. 
But it dawned upon him now, that her costume was 
almost unsuitably plain — so out of character for the 
extravagant Hildegarde of whom he had always 
heard, that his fancy almost refused to identify her. 
Was this economy part of her pose ? Was she, in- 
deed, posing at all ? 

The fact that for years she had been intimate 
with the Randolphs disturbed his most deep-rooted 
convictions about her. 

When at length they were seated in the carriage 
and rolling towards home, Hildegarde leaned far 
back in her place, as far away from him as possible, 
and paid no more attention to him than to the coach- 
man and footman. 

Her manner made the situation difficult to him 
surely. Yet strange to say, he could not feel con- 
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strained at her side. From the first moment that he 
had known her, he had felt in her presence singularly 
at home ; and even now, with the knowledge that she 
was the daughter of his stepmother, the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the girl touched his own sensitive spirit 
to a strange and sweet serenity and satisfaction. Yes, 
in spite of all he knew and felt about her, he could 
not conceal from himself the fact that she was not dis- 
agreeable to him, that her voice was very sweet music, 
her movements and her manner subtly charming, her 
countenance unmistakably noble and high-bred. He 
could understand his f ather^s eccentric fondness for 
her and the power she seemed so unconsciously to 
wield over nearly every one who came into close 
touch with her, whether men or women. True, such 
power was too often the prerogative of women of 
coarse fiber and imworthy influence. But Hilde- 
gardens charm was not so; it was that of a marked 
and very attractive personality. 

She amused him too. And lie couldn't resist a 
certain sense of obligation to people that amused him, 
so long as they were not fools. 

To these conclusions was he forced after two 
weeks' observation of her in her own home. 

They drove for several minutes before he ventured 
to intrude upon her reserve. But at length his voice 
broke the stillness. " I want to say that I shall be 
more than happy to let you have any of my books 
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that you may want; and I hope you will go to my 
library whenever you like.'^ 

" You are very kind," she answered in a scarcely 
audible voice. " You will understand me, I am sure, 
when I say I can't take advantage of your generous 
offer/' 

" I am afraid I am stupid. No, I don't under- 
stand." 

She did not offer to enlighten him. 

" You used to spend a great deal of your time, 
when you were at home, in that room," he said. " I 
wish my being here to make no difference to you." 

" How do you know I used to spend my time 
there ? " she asked, looking out of the carriage win- 
dow. 

" Your mother told me so." 

" You remember what I once said to you — ^that 
I could not ever accept the smallest favor from you. 
I meant it." 

" That is my misfortune." 

She kept her face averted and was silent. 

" Unpleasant as this situation evidently is to you," 
he presently said, " I can't help welcoming it, since 
it gives me a chance to express my deep distress at 
what occurred this afternoon." 

" That isn't at all necessary," she repeated ; " I 
quite understand — as I told you before." 

" I am afraid I shall never forget that I was guilty 
of striking a woman." 
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" But I am so used to your blows. One more or 
less scarcely counts," she returned, a weariness in 
her young voice that made Lyon suddenly feel his 
heart beat thick in his breast. 

" Whenever I have ^ struck ' you, Hildegarde," 
he said, for the first time calling her by her name 
and noting her slight start as he did so, " it has been 
as it was to-day — I did not know your hand was 
there." 

" Are you quite accurate in saying that — ^Doctor 
Kent ? " 

He remembered his deliberate refusal to take her 
to the Randolphs' to-night. He could not reply. 
He was scarcely ready to admit to himself his error 
even in that want of gallantry. 

" Don't fancy," she said dully, " that I am re- 
proaching you ! Gracious ! " 

" What does that ' Gracious ' signify ? " 

" That I think you justified in your — ^loathing — 
of us all — even, perhaps, when it goes to the length 
of brutally attacking my little brother." 

" He is as much my brother as yours, for that mat- 
ter," Lyon returned, unable to understand or analyze 
the conflicting feelings of regret, remorse and self- 
justification that swelled in his heart. 

" You don't feel that he is," she said, ^' or you 
would never have lifted your arm to give him a blow 
like that" 
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She held her hand up to the carriage lamp and the 
red mark on the white flesh stood forth with cruel 
distinctness. He took it and crushed it back into her 
lap. 

" Don't ! " he desperately said. " I can't bear it ! 
You are cruel, child, and you know it ! " 

She shrank away from his touch and even in the 
dimness, he could see how white she had grown. She 
did not speak and for a moment they drove on in 
silence. 

" At any rate," he said after a while, " I think 
you know I would not intentionally be brutal to a 
child. Just bear in mind that if the blow that made 
that damnable mark on your hand had fallen on 
Frank's shoulders, it would have had to penetrate 
through a heavy jacket before it reached Frank/' 

" But it is always brutal to strike a defenceless 
child," she warmly protested. " I can't bear ever to 
see it. I'm always so afraid they'll be — ^hurt," she 
foolishly ended. 

" That possibility doesn't usually disturb me when 
I'm attacking Frank, seeing I never do it except 
under pretty strong provocation." 

" But to-day you were punishing him unjustly." 

" It wasn't ^ a lick amiss,' as Tom Sawyer's Aunt 
Polly would say. However, I made him amends. He 
thinks a dollar was good pay for a little licking like 
that. I've no doubt whatever that our young brother 
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will be approaching you to-morrow with the proposi- 
tion that if you'll send him to my library again for a 
book, he will go halvers with you on the profits." 

"And you no doubt think me quite capable of 
taking him up on it." 

" The game would hardly be gigantic enough, I 
should fancy, to tempt such ambitious histrionic 
talent as that of ^ Miss Holmes.' " 

She winced from him as if he had indeed struck 
her another blow. Was she, then, so sensitive, he 
wondered, about any reference to her Detroit ad- 
venture? He had not spoken in a spirit of irony; 
but so, he was sure, she understood him — and 
naturally too. Conversation between them was cer- 
tainly not easy — ^not so easy as he had found it that 
memorable night in his study when she had sat at his 
side before the fire, her foot resting on the fender, 
her hands demurely folded in her lap, the firelight 
casting a halo on her fine, earnest countenance. That 
night had been an experience that nestled in his 
breast like the memory of the touch of his dead 
mother's soft hand. 

She did not reply to his supposedly ironical refer- 
ence to the deception she had practised upon him, 
and for a few moments neither of them spoke. 

" I am obliged to ask a favor of you," she presently 
said. 

He inclined to her courteously. There was a 
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strange pity for the girl tugging at his heart to-night 
He seemed to feel, in every sensitive, sympathetic 
nerve of him, how often and how deeply he had 
wounded her. As his eyes rested upon her white form 
shrinking away from his side into the comer of the 
widje carriage, a strange longing possessed him to 
draw her up to his side and kiss the pale, sweet face 
into color and happiness. 

" Great God ! '' he thought, as with an iron grip 
he restrained himself ; " what a power the young 
thing has ! I feel at this moment that it would give 
me joy to crush her to my heart ! To kill her with 
burning kisses ! She is maddening ! " 

" What is the favor ? " he asked in his habitually 
grave, quiet voice. 

" Your father noticed my hand," she said, " as we 
were driving to the Kandolphs', and when he cornered 
me, I told him his son had accidentally struck me. 
He. thought I meant Frank and he declared he would 
settle with that poor little victim to-morrow morn- 
ing. He vdll, too, if you can't find some means to 
prevent him." 

" Why didn't you tell father the truth ? " Lyon 
asked in a tone that to Hildegarde sounded cold and 
disapproving. 

" I did." 

" It isn't telling the truth to give false impressions. 
Why do you act with such duplicity ? " 
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She drew a long sigh ; " I don't believe I'm 
naturally du-plex ! Circumstances }i(we perhaps 
made an Ananias-and-Sapphira of me." 

" That's putting it mildly. When I think of all 
the lies you told me out there in Detroit " 

" I never told you one." 

He was silent from astonishment. 

" If you have half the brains those college diplomas 
and German University degrees and things of yours 
give you credit for having, I think you might have 
spared me the laborious and painful necessity of carry- 
ing out my role to the bitter end — ^being obliged all 
of th time to keep clear of not being at least liter- 
ally untruthful ! " 

" Literally untruthful ? When you denied know- 
ing yourself — or ever having met yourself ? " 

" There never was known to history such a person 
as Hildegarde Kent. I never did meet the girl you 
described to me — ' a light-headed, irrespon- 
sible ' " 

"^ That will do. Let us talk about the weather. 
I smell thunder." 

" extravagant, immoral Corker and High- 

Flyer!" 

" Where was the necessity of keeping me in the 
dark ? " 

" That's a very silly question. I can't imagine 
how you got all those diplomas and degrees ! " 
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" Am I so stupid not to see ? I'll try to think it 
out to-night before I sleep. May I submit my various 
solutions of the problem in the morning ? " 

" They wouldn't interest me in the least." 

" I wonder," he said, musingly, " if that is literally 
true." 

" Do you intend to save Frank a punishment i " 
she irrelevantly asked. 

*^ That goes without saying." 

" I shall be grateful to you," she said, as at this 
moment the carriage stopped at the gates of the old 
Kent homestead. 

Lyon helped her out and followed her hurried steps 
into the house. She did not stop to say good-night 
to him, but went straight up-stairs to her own room. 
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XXIV. 

It was impossible for Lyon to conceal from him- 
self the fact that his harsh opinions of his stepsister 
were becoming somewhat modified. He fought against 
this growing kindliness of feeling towards the girl. 
There was still much imexplained duplicity in his 
remembrance of those weeks in Detroit. Utterly 
different as she was from his preconceived idea of 
her, he nevertheless still interpreted her, to a great 
extent, in terms of her mother; and he was angry 
with himself for his instinctive relaxation of his 
stern judgment of her. 

Against his will, he found himself, on the day 
after the party at the Randolphs', listening for her 
step in the house, or the sound of her voice; and 
anticipating, almost with eagerness, a chance glimpse 
of her at the table. He was possessed of a large and 
surprising curiosity to understand this anomalous 
young woman. 

But it was not until sundown of the short winter 
afternoon, that his strange hunger for her was satis- 
fied, for all day long she had managed, with quite 
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uncanny elusiveness, to keep out of his sight and 
hearing. He came upon her, then, quite unexpect- 
edly, at four o'clock in the afternoon, as seated on 
the floor, Turk-fashion, before the great open wood- 
fire in the up-stairs hall, she was relating a wonder- 
ful tale of adventure to Frank and three of his boon 
companions. 

Frank had been suffering all the morning with 
ear-ache, and his bandaged head was now in his sister's 
lap. The child idolized her, Lyon had observed, 
and his cub-like idiosyncrasies were seldom or never 
displayed in her presence. She was very unselfish 
and indulgent with him, but she controlled him. 
Lyon was sure she had made this little party for the 
boy this afternoon to divert him from his pain of the 
morning. 

The four children were too absorbed in her dramat- 
ically-told tale of Nathan Hale and his martyrdom, 
to pay any attention to Doctor Kent as, he drew near 
to the little group. He seated himself on a couch 
that stood on one side of the fireplace, so that he 
faced Hildegarde. She went on with her story, un- 
heeding him — ^unless that bright color that burned in 
her cheeks was not brought there by the blazing logs 
in front of her. 

The children's faces with the firelight playing 
upon them, their bright excited eyes fixed upon Hilde- 
garde, their parted lips and relaxed little fists, in- 
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dicating an intoxication of bliss in her marvelous 
relation, — ^the thing made an appealing little picture. 
She was a bom story-teller for children, Lyon thought, 
as with an enjoyment almost as keen as the children's, 
he observed her ludicrously exaggerated gestures and 
facial expressions, and the highly dramatic and elo- 
cutionary regulating of her tones. He was secretly 
pleased that his presence did not embarrass her in her 
entertainingly absurd handling of Nathan Hale's 
tragic patriotism. 

The comments of the little boys, when the story 
was ended seemed to interest her as much as she had 
interested them. 

" I wish they hadn't killed him I " wailed young 
Charlie Morris. He had been eating an orange and 
chewing some chocolate caramels, and when, at the 
account of Nathan Hale's ." brave last words," the 
child had drawn his sticky hands across his tear- 
stained face, the result was impressive. 

" Gee, but you've got a dirty face, Charlie ! " ex- 
claimed Frank. " You look like a war-painted In- 
dian ! " 

" When I'm a man," said Willie Baldwin, with 

flashing eyes, " I am going to get up a great big army 

of war-soldiers and go and catch Queen Victoria and 

bind her hand and foot so she'll be 'ntirely impower- 

less and then I'll fatally kill her I " 

" Why will you do that ? " Hildegarde inquired. 
18 
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" 'Cause she let her soldiers kill Nathan Hale ! " he 
cried with fierce indignation. 

" They weren't Queen Victoria's soldiers, they 
were King George's," explained John Roods. " Don't 
you know nothin' ? " 

" I think they were very cruel," said Charlie, giv- 
ing his face an extra smear, " not to let him write to 
his poor old mother before they hanged him ! " 

" And to refuse to give him a Bible ! " said John, 
in an awe-struck, Simday-school tone of voice. 

" I wonder if he had any little brothers like me to 
go into mourning for him, Kke I'm in mourning for 
my big brother," ruminated Charlie, who sentiment- 
ally reveled in his black clothes, as a mark of distinc- 
tion of which he seemed to have a highly virtuous 
consciousness. " Did you know I was in mourning 
for my big brother, Miss Hildegarde ? For my brother 
Wayne, you know, that died last month. Do you see 
my black necktie ? And this is my black suit. And 
here," he added, drawing a small kid glove from a 
jacket pocket, " is one of my black gloves and here's 
the other one. My brother left me ten thousand 
dollars to be on interest for me until I'm of age. He 
looked so peaceful in his coffin," he irrelevantly con- 
tinued, imitating evidently a remark he had heard 
one of his elders make ; " just as if he were sleep- 
ing ! " 

" I wish," broke in Willie, not interested in 
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Charlie's trappings of woe, " that I could have heard 
Nathan Hale say his mem'rable last words. Say 'em 
again, won't you please, Miss Hildegarde ? " 

Assuming, by a sort of magical transformation, the 
impressive mien of an heroic martyr at his death, 
Hildegarde, iix man-like tones, slowly repeated, " I 
regret that I have but One life to give for My 
Country I " 

The four boys gazed at her, their baby faces glow- 
ing with the burning admiration they felt for the 
brave yoimg patriot. 

" I think," said John Koods, " that if Queen Vic- 
toria had been Queen of England then, she'd have 
telephoned them not to hang him I She* 8 not a cruel 
lady." 

" How do you know ? " demanded Frank. 

" I'm acquainted with her," John replied, with an 
air of importance ; " I met her last winter." 

" What you givin' us ? " incredulously retorted 
Frank. 

" I did too. Mamma and Papa and I were in 
London, and a gentleman Papa knew introduced us to 
the Prince of Wales and Papa invited him to go yacht- 
ing with us the next month in the Mediterranean, and 
then he invited us to Buckingham Palace to meet his 
mother. And we accepted his invitation. And I 
saw the Queen of Holland one day and I saw the 
King of Saxony I " 
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The other boys looked at him in open-mouthed won- 
der ; and Charlie Morris, who felt that even his deep 
mourning could not rival such distinguished experi- 
ences as these, looked very low in his mind. 

" Did you like Queen Victoria ? '' respectfully in- 
quired Willie. 

" Very much indeed," conceded John patroniz- 
ingly. "She's very nice. I asked her why she had 
a statue of Comwallis in Westminster Abbey, because 
Comwallis was defeated! And she laughed and 
called me ' Young America.'^ " 

" Well, anyway," defensively spoke up Charlie, 
" I've often seen McKinley, anyway 1 " 

" I rather would have seen Nathan Hale ! " main- 
tained Willie. " I revere his memory very much ! " 

" I'm going to be a hero when I'm a man," Charlie 
affirmed. 

" What are you going to say for your memorable 
last words ? " inquired Frank with much interest. 

Before Charlie could answer, the sound of a brass 
band in the street suddenly brought the four boys 
as one man to their feet. Off they rushed to the stair- 
way ; down in two leaps and out to the front piazza. 
And Hildegarde and Lyon suddenly found themselves 
alone. 

She did not look up at him as she sat on the floor. 
Raising herself to her knees, she reached for a fresh 
log to throw on the smouldering fire. He quickly 
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intercepted her, dropping on one knee at her side and 
taking the log from her hands. " Let me/' he said 
as he poked the red ashes and threw the wood on the ^ 
hearth. 

She made a movement to rise, but his low voice 
checked her ; " Stay and see if it catches," he sug- 
gested. 

Obediently and demurely fixing her gaze on the 
log, she sat back again in her Turk-like position. 
After an instant's hesitation, he rose and resumed his 
seat on the couch, from which he could look down 
and see the firelight playing upon her eerie face and 
watch every expressive change in the sweet spiritual 
countenance. 

He could not flatter himself that her remaining 
was due to any stronger cause than that she was too 
entirely comfortable in her warm place before the 
cozy fire, to disturb herself for the insignificant fact 
of his undesired presence. Her lazy indifference in 
sinking back on the floor to " see if the log catches,'' 
was, he could not help knowing, far less flattering to 
him, than if she had promptly risen and gone away. 

For a little time they sat without speaking. 
Presently, resting his forehead on his forefinger, he 
broke the silence. 

" You have a genius with children, Hildegarde." 

She propped her chin on her hand, gazed fixedly 
at the log on the hearth, and did not reply. 
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" An intuitive sympathy with children is an ad- 
mirable trait in a woman." 

The flames creeping up and around the log ab- 
sorbed her attention. 

" I sometimes think," he remarked, " that peda- 
gogues like Pestalozzi and Froebel, and the modem 
sort that address teachers' institutes, you know, and 
run Normal Schools — who look upon ^ The Child ' 
as mere material to be analyzed, from which to build 
up some pedagogical theory — ^the investigations of 
this class of people are about as fruitful of real 
benefit to ' The Child,' as a priest's study of the 
Church's dead Rubrics helps on the growth of 
essential religion ! " 

Her eyes were raised to his now, with a look of 
thoughtful interest. 

" Well ?" he questioned ; " what do you think 
about it ? " 

" I never did have any use for pedagogical theories 
— except to be amused at the stupidity or the cant of 
most of them. It seems to me that you can come at 
the right way of handling a child only through your 
love for him. There couldn't be a theory broad 
enough to cover the nature of one real, live child, let 
alone a whole home or school full of them." 

" IsTow do you know, I didn't think you were going 
to agree with me. I fancied you were too fond of 
philosophical investigations to patiently hear my 
heresy." 
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She shook her head ; " I'm not especially fond of 
philosophical investigations. One so soon runs up 
against the Unknowable — it's depressing. I long 
ago resigned myself to taking things for granted." 

" A young woman who reads and annotates Schop- 
enhaucer, resigns herself to ' taking things for 
granted ' ? " 

She glanced up at him in surprise ; " How do you 
know ? " 

" You have annotated my edition." 

Her face grew crimson. " I am extremely sorry," 
she murmured. " No one ever told me that the books 
in that room were all yours. I thought Judge Kent 
owned those that hadn't your name on the fly-leaf. 
If I have taken liberties with your property ^" 

" No apologies are necessary at all. I was in- 
terested in your foot-notes." 

" I had no business to scribble in your books," she 
said in a troubled voice. " I shall replace the book 
out of my first month's salary at Miss Black's. I 
haven't any money now. I shoudn't have touched 
the book if I had known it was yours." 

" Thank you. You are very flattering." 

" I thought of course it was Judge Kent's." 

" Am I such a monster of selfishness with my 
property ? " 

She was silent. 

" I beg you, most earnestly, to feel free to use any 
or all of my books." 
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" Thank you, Doctor Kent/' 

" But will you do it ? '' 

" I haven't time. My practising keeps me so 
busy." 

He thought it best not to press the matter ; and 
again for a time they sat without speaking. A 
slight movement of Hildegarde's brought to Lyon an 
apprehension that she would rise and go away, and 
he was surprised at the strong protest of his feelings 
against the possible disturbing of his present perfect 
complacency and satisfaction. 

" How much does your music mean in your life ? " 
he suddenly asked, thinking to arrest and interest her, 
and thus keep her on the floor at his feet a little while 
longer. 

" Sometimes,'' she slowly replied, "it is every- 
thing to me — ^my whole universe, — and I envy no 
queen her kingdom ! Sometimes it is merely a sorrow 
and trouble — I can do so little — express so small a 
part of what I feel. And sometimes it mocks me, 
with its suggestions of ideals I can never reach, of 
possibilities I cannot grasp, of heights and depths I 
cannot climb or sound — and of a happiness, an 
ecstasy, I shall never know 1 " 

" But," he said, " you may realize much — ^f ar more 
than now seems possible. Make yourself worthy and 
ready, and the gods will bestow rich gifts upon you. 
^ Life, without absolute use of the actual sweet there- 
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in, is death, not life,' Browning says. Compel the 
universe to yield to you the ^ absolute use ' of the 
^ actual sweet ' stored up in the soul she has created 
in you — and who will then be able to measure your 
' ecstasy ' ? '' 

He had often noticed how, when earnestly in- 
terested or moved to some enthusiasm or emotion, her 

eyes gradually grew wider and darker, until they 
burned with a steady fire. It was so just now, as she 

gazed up at him from the floor. His chest rose and 

fell in a long, inaudible breath, as he watched her. 

Presently, she asked him a question. " I wonder,^' 
she said, in a slow, nmoiinating tone of voice, ^ what 
is the ruling love of your life? I can't imagine, 
when I look at you, that it's pills and powders and 
anatomies and diseases." 

" I think it is Browning who declares that the only 
thing worthy of real interest to man is the growth of 
a human soul. I agree with him. Human character 
interests me vitally — nothing else — save as it bears on 
that." 

She nodded. " I like your answer — and I love 

Robert Browning, don't you ? " 

" Life would be the poorer to me if he had not 
lived and left himself with men." 

" And that is the only sort of immortality I can 
conceive of," she said dreamily. "Nowhere in 
nature is the individual thing preserved — is it? 
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Surely it is a law of the gods that Nature sacrifices 
the individual for the universal, whether dealing with 
suns and systems or with men. I cannot find a single 
reason for believing that any individual soul is pre- 
served except in ^ that choir invisible of those im- 
mortal dead whose music makes the gladness of the 
world/ We have their work — they have gone out 
like a candle-light.'' 

" You are a wise child," he smiled. 

" In much wisdom is much grief," she sighed, for- 
lornly shaking her head. 

" You find your wisdom a burden then ? " 

" I lost a good job — sixty dollars a month, — ^be- 
cause I expressed such views as the above, to the 
principal of a Church school in which I aspired to be 
a teacher. Another time, I lost a fine position be- 
cause I was too broad-minded, you understand, to be- 
lieve in stereotyped Methods of Discipline. The 
principal of the school asked me what was my method 
of Discipline, and I said, ^ Please, sir, I haven't any.' 
So he said I wouldn't do. His Method, he told me, 
was not to trust a single girl or boy, but to watch them 
constantly. I replied that I couldn't be a CAT 1 Not 
even for sixty dollars a month, though I wanted the 
money awfully. He wouldn't engage me when I said 
that. He wanted a CAT." 

" When was all this ? " Lyon asked in a tone that 
sounded to her very disapproving. 
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"Just before I went to Detroit." 

" Why in the name of all the gods were you trying 
to get a ' job ' ? " 

"Don't for a moment suppose," she quickly an- 
swered, " that I ever wanted to teach from pure love 
of Pedagogy. Gracious, no ! That high calling doesn't 
attract me in the least." 

" Why, then, did you want a position ? " 

" For the same reason that I am going next month 
to Miss Black's. For the same reason that I went to 
Detroit. To earn my living." 

"You know perfectly well," he curtly affirmed, 
" that Father won't allow you to do that." 

"I'm going," she quietly pronounced. "Pm 
engaged to go." 

" I won't dispute the point with you. Father will 
settle it when the time comes. That is, if you have 
the temerity to broach it to him at all." 

" Pm of age. I can teach if I want to." 

" Do you suppose Father cares anything about 
your being of age — you infant 1 " 

" Well, I'm going, at any rate." 

" He would no more dream of allowing you to earn 
your own living than he would if you were his own 
flesh and blood." 

" I know that he — ^he has always been lavishly 
generous to me," she said in a low voice, her eyes fall- 
ing. 
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" What do you want to earn your own living for, 
Lady Sphinx ? " 

" Can you ask me that ? " 

" I do ask you." 

" After what you told the Radnors about my reck- 
less extravagance ? " 

He was silent. 

" In my place, would you let your stepfather sup- 
port you ? Tell me." 

" It is his duty to support you as his daughter — ^he 
married your mother when you were a little girl and 
he adopted you. But," he slowly added, his tone 
changing to a grave gentleness, such as he might have 
used to a loved but refractory child, " it is one thing, 
Hildegarde, to let Father support you, and quite an- 
other to spend more money than he allows you and 
get yourself into debt. That is not right, my dear 
little girl." 

She kept her eyes downcast and did not answer. 
As he watched her, he presently saw that great tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. Impetuously he bent 
towards her, a deep regret in his face. 

" I have hurt you again. I did not want to. I 
am very sorry. But — it seemed necessary." 

She remained silent. 

" I say I am very sorry, Hildegarde." 

" So am I," she returned, catching a sob in her 
throat. 
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"Dear child," he murmured, his tone a caress. 
" But what are you sorry for ? Because I scolded 
you ? Or because you are repentant ? Which ? '' 

" I'm sorry I ever was born ! " 

" I'm not. Else you wouldn't be sitting here at 
my feet in the firelight." 

" To be misunderstood and abused ! " 

" Perhaps. I certainly do not understand you, 
Hildegarde." 

" It isn't necessary that you should. Doctor Kent." 

" I think it highly desirable that I should. Miss 
Holmes." 

" I should like to know why." 

" Because I should like to respect you as much as 
I — like you." 

It was not the firelight, now, he was sure, that made 
her face and eyes so bright. She stared into the 
flames and did not speak. 

" Can't you give me some explanaxtion of the dark 
mystery of yourself ? " 

" I have none to offer. A respect and confidence 
that isn't intuitive — ^that demands proofs and ex- 
planations — isn't worth having and I don't care to 
possess it." 

"Little Sibyl," he earnestly replied, "you never 
said a truer thing than that. Nevertheless, ^ Facs is 
stubborn things.' " 

" No circumstantial evidence could ever make me 
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doubt your absolute integrity," she said in a voice of 
sadness. 

The blood mounted to his brow and a look came into 
his eyes that revealed the great struggle of his mind 
to reconcile his strongly conflicting feelings about her. 

" You humble me," he said in a tone that sounded 
curt. " I could almost wish that it was my less 
magnanimous mind that makes me unable to have the 
same large confidence in you." 

She looked up at him with a sort of speculative 
interest, a pensive half-smile on her lips. " How re- 
markably honest you are ! " she murmured. 

" Unnecessarily so, I suppose you think." 

" Is that meant for another thrust of your surgical 
knife — or stroke of your crop ? " 

He bent toward her again and deliberately drew 
her hand up to the light of the fire. " Is this the 
wounded one ? " he asked in a tone of tenderness. 

'* I'm sure you needn't ask — it's evident.'' 

" Alas, yes," he said, drawing his fingers across the 
red mark. " Have you been pinching it to make it 
red ? " he suspiciously asked. 

" I shouldn't have thought it worth while in this 
case. And it would have hurt too much. A bruise 
from a riding-whip is rather more serious than a tap 
with a roll of music." 

" If you say another word, I shall report you to the 
S. P. C. A. Endurance has its limits." 
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He suddenly raised her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. " Out, damned spot ! " 

" Now," she said with decision, drawing her 
fingers from his and promptly rising from the floor, 
" it is manifestly time that I looked after those boys." 

" I am afraid it is," he murmured. 

Leaning back on the couch, he followed her with 
his eyes as she moved away. 
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XXV. 

In reply to Lyon's communication to the Radnors 
concerning Miss Holmes^ identity with his stepsister, 
Mr. Richard Radnor promptly presented himself at 
the home of the Kents for a few days' visit. As he 
had never been to Charleston since the advent of the 
second Mrs. Kent, it was rather obvious to some 
members of the family, that he had been brought 
there, now, by his interest in Hildegarde. 

Lyon found himself exceedingly annoyed by the 
fact. His opinion of Richard was not of the highest. 
He thought him rather a coarse-grained fellow and 
intellectually commonplace. He had never found 
with him any approach to congenial companionship. 
As to his present advances to Hildegarde, he felt 
like resenting them. Faulty as she might be, Richard 
Radnor was not her equal. Whatever were her un- 
fortunate idiosyncrasies, there were undoubtedly 
subtle finenesses in her that that fellow could never 
in an eternity appreciate or understand. Had she 
been his own sister, the daughter of his own mother, 
he could scarcely have felt a stronger disapproval, or 
a greater anxiety, when Richard presented himself. 
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Would she be flattered into eucouraging him ? Was 
she susceptible to the glamour of wealth and social 
position? Would she, perhaps, be tempted to sell 
herself for the worldly advantages she would have as 
Mrs. Eichard Radnor? These uncertainties tor- 
mented him, until beside them, the tortures of Tan- 
talus appeared trifling. 

" She would be wholly unsuited to him. I think 
she could not possibly care for him. And yet, who can 
count on a woman's heart? Most girls do fall in 
love with Eichard. Hildegarde, however, is different 
from most girls — and I should think that love, with 
her, would have to be based on something far deeper 
than a mere personal infatuation. But there is no 
knowing." 

Hildegarde's manner with their guest, while per- 
fectly friendly, yet distinctly refused to recognize 
the fact that his visit was in any sense paid to her. 
Whether this was coquetry, or genuine unconscious- 
ness of a very obvious circumstance, Lyon could not 
determine. 

One afternoon, on the third day of Eadnor's visit, 
Hildegarde while out with Frank and one of his little 
chums, for a country walk in the snow, was followed 
and overtaken by their guest. 

The children had gone on ahead in the long white 

road that stretched through the field they were 

traversing and Richard walked at Hildegarde"s side. 
19 
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" We are trying to find the pond," she explained, 
in reply to his query as to where under heaven they 
were going. " There is a fine large one somewhere 
out here and I heard it was frozen. I think we shall 
come to it by following this path." 

" Now you don't really enjoy such escapades as 
this, do you ? " he incredulously demanded. " I 
should think they'd bore you awfully." 

" I love them. Look at that perfect sky and feel 
this glorious air and see the sunlight on that snow — 
and can you want to go back, then, to your candle- 
light-and-card sort of pleasure of which Emerson 
talks ? " 

" The only sort of nature that appeals to me," he 
affirmed, looking at her with bright eyes, '' is the 
kind I find in the face and form of a fair woman ! " 

"And as I'm as brown as a green olive," she 
absurdly said, " you evidently did not come out here 
to enjoy ^ the only sort of nature that appeals ' to 
you." 

" If that's a fish to make me tell you I like your 
looks " 

" It's an opportunity to tell you that I don't like 
your slang." 

" Aren't you disagreeable ! " he growled. 

She hummed an air from Lohengrin. 

" Why don't you ever inquire, Hildegarde," he 
suddenly said, " after your Detroit friends ? Fran- 
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ces inquires about you in all her letters to me. As 
for the kids, you made a big conquest with them, you 
know, — to say nothing of yours truly." 

" It is kind of them all to remember me. When 
you write, give them my regards — or my love — ^use 
your own discretion ! '^ 

"And it will be all the same to you, eh? You 
indifferent, cold-blooded, provoking " 

" I wonder,^' she interrupted, pausing in the path 
and looking about, " if I am on the right track." 

" Well, if you don't soon produce that pond, it will 
be dark before we ever get home." 

" If you are in a hurry to get back," she suggested 
sweetly, " hadn't you better go without us ? We 
don't want to take up your time." 

" I have all the time there is, if I want it," he re- 
torted. " But I'd rather be at home in a warm room 
than out here in these cold woods." 

" You like your comforts, don't you ? " 

" As all civilized men do." 

" Then I prefer savages." 

" It's like your impudence to say so." 

" Why did you come out if you don't like it i " 

" I followed you." 

" I didn't invite you." 

" Catch you being that agreeable ! I came because 
I wanted to come, not because I was urged." 

" Then stop grumbling." 
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" I say, Hildegarde, will you marry me ? " 

" No ! " 

" Then don't ! " he snarled. 

She laughed a little nervously. 

" Think of the life I could give you." 

" I would rather be a chore-woman ! " 

" A pretty chore-woman you'd make ! " he cried, 
seizing her gloved hand. " Look at the size of your 
fist!" 

" I might make a good one if I had you for a 
mop," she said, forcing her hand from his. 

" Well, Hildegarde, I can never accuse you of hav- 
ing thrown yourself at my head. I have observed that 
according to all the single elderly women of Charles- 
ton, the courting, in every engagement that is an- 
nounced, was done entirely by the girl. But I can 
testify that you were an exception." 

" You won't ever have occasion. Our ^ engage- 
ment ' will never be announced." 

" Why don't you like me to call you ^ Hildegarde ' i 
I knew you before Lyon did — ^two weeks before he met 
you. You let him call you * Hildegarde.' I've as 
good a right, I'm sure. I'm as much your cousin as 
he is your brother." 

" That," Hildegarde conceded, " is an historical 
and genealogical fact too well established to admit of 
dispute." 

" Then where's the difference ? I'm an older friend 
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and as near a relative. Why haven't I the same right 

to call you " 

Call me Beelzebub, if you want to. I don't care 
what you call me. What are you raving about ? Did 
I ever say I disliked my own name ? " 

" You stiffen up whenever I say i ." 

" Keally ? " she asked with impersonal interest. 
" An unconscious cerebration, that, — as Doctor Ida 
would say. Do you know," she said confidentially 
and with pride, " I was quite a psychological case to 
him ! " 

" That he found you a ^ case,' I can readily believe I 
Under what head did he classify you ? " 

" I fancy — from what I could gather out of his 
scientific terms, you know, — that he considered me a 
case of ' arrested development.' " 

" It's well he clothes such flattering personalities 
as that in the inscrutable language of science ! Did 
he prove it ? " 

" O quite conclusively. You see, in the first place, 
he says I have a masculine intellect. How that's 
possible, seeing I'm a woman, I don't know. But that's 
what he says and of course he knows — he's a profes- 
sor of Harvard University. My masculine intellect 
was arrested, you see, in its mad career of precocious 
development by my primitive and irrational womanly 
intuitions. Understand ? " 

*' Clear as mud 1 " 
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" I'm afraid you haven't a philosophical mind." 

" I'll go to Harvard and take a course under your 
Doctor Ide, and then perhaps I'll be able to tumble." 

" You said a minute ago," she remarked, a scarcely 
perceptible change in her tone, " that you had known 
me before Doctor Kent knew me. You forget I 
knew him when I was a little girl." 

" But neither of you remembered the other, so 
that doesn't count." 

" I remembered him perfectly ; I should have 
recognized him anywhere." 

" Eh ? " Kadnor said, interested. " You lived 
here together in the same house when you were a 
child, did you ? How long ? " 

" For six months. I never saw him after that imtil 
" she hesitated. 

" Until you met him in Detroit ? " laughed Rich- 
ard ; but something in her face checked any further 
reference to that episode. 

" In those six months," he asked, " how did you 
and Lyon hit it ? " 

" I was very much in awe of him," she answered, 
lookingly dreamily thoughtful. " He scarcely ever 
spoke to me at all, but I would sometimes find him 
looking at me attentively and I thought he looked very 
stern. And yet when he did have anything to do 
with me, he was kind." 

" He's naturally ^ kind ' to children; fond of kids, 
I think." 
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" If they don't happen to be his half-brothers." 
" You mean he isn't very brotherly with Frank ? " 
" I have seen brotherly devotion that was warmer." 
" And how do you and he hit it off now ? " 
"We manage to be civil to each other — some- 
times. Isn't this a perfect day for a tramp ? " 

" Hildegarde," he abruptly asserted, " you have 
but one fault. You take life and people too seriously 
— and that's why you are so indifferent to me. Now 
if you could only be brought to realize that this world 
is after all only a huge game — a joke — a trick that 
has been played upon us atoms of consciousness by 
the Infinite Powers — if you could realize that nothing 
matters save one thing only ! " 
" What is the ' one thing only ' ? " 
" We must have a good time. That's the only 
essential ! " 

" I agree with you," she said, to his surprise, for 
he had expected to be contradicted. " But my good 
time and yours would be of a very different kind." 

" What do you call a good time then ? Pounding 
on the three-legged box in your music-room, poring 
over books that no young girl ought to read, and 
pampering youngsters ? " 

" To live more and more deeply — and to find more 
and more of the truth and beauty of life — that is 
the sort of good time I ^ must have.' " 

" Now, Hildegarde, now," he remonstrated. " You 
are talking through your hat ! " 
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" l8 that the language of science or of law ? It 
isn't simple English, I am sure." 

" I say if you didn't take life so seriously, you 
would like me better than you do, dear cousin, now 
wouldn't you truly? You think me worldly and 
shallow and almost wicked, don't you ? " he asked, 
again taking her hand and holding it fast. " You 
think I need reforming. You don't quite approve 
of me. But indeed, I'm not half-bad, if you'd only 
see it." 

" Let go ! " she said impatiently, drawing away her 
hand. 

" Little Spitfire ! Well, the man that ever suc- 
ceeds in overcoming your reserve will have to have a 
lot of patience ! " 

" No he won't. I am not reserved with people that 
I — with people that naturally draw me out." 

" With people that you like — were you going to 
say that ? " he demanded — and there was an uncom- 
fortable flush in his face. " Were you ? " he in- 
sisted half -angrily. 

" Isn't the sunlight on those hill-tops lovely ? " 

" Confound your hill-tops on the sunlight ! Do 
you dislike me, Hildegarde ? " 

" O," she said indifferently, " no. I might, but " 
— she laughed a little — " I'm too lazy to exert my- 
self." 

" Tell me my faults and I'll mend them. What 
are they ? " 
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" I'm sure I don't know. Don't bother me. Let 
me enjoy myself. I tell you I want to watch the 
light on those hills." 

" O confound it ! I'm better than a hill anyway, I 
should think. If you weren't as cold as an iceberg 
you couldn't enjoy anything so drearily uncomfort- 
able as a tramp in the woods on such a bleak, cold 
day as this ! Warmth is what you lack, Hildegarde ! '^ 
Abruptly he stopped in the path before her, his face 
flushed and his small bright eyes devouring her. He 
held her gaze with a serpent-like fascination, though 
her eyes revealed the recoil of her soul from him. 
Suddenly, he caught her in his arms and strained her 
to him. She could not move or stir in his strong, 
close clasp. " See, Hildegarde — this is life and hap- 
piness ! " he exclaimed, pressing his lips to hers in a 
long, burning kiss. '' This is the acme of bliss — 
this ! " 

" Let me go ! " she cried in terror. " O let me 
go ! " 

" I won't let you go ! I can't ! I love you ! See I 
Could I kiss you like this — and this," pressing his lips 
to hers again and again, " if I did not love you ? 
You are cold — ^you don't know what love is ! I will 
teach you to know — I will awaken in you as fierce a 

love as this I feel for you ! You shall " 

' " Let me go ! " she broke out. " I loathe you — you 
torture me ! I loathe you and I can't help it. Oh I '^ 
she cried piteously, " let me go ! " 
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" Loathe me ! " he repeated vehemently. " You 
shall not loathe me ! I'll " i 

The shouting of the two little boys running to- 
wards them made him drop his arms from about her. 

She turned from him and ran to them. Her eyes 
were wide with fear and amazement and her face as 
white as the snow over which she sped. 

Reaching the children, she took a hand of each of 
them and held them in a clasp that made them look 
up at her in astonishment. 

" Don't leave me again ! " she breathlessly com- 
manded. " Charlie ! Frank ! Walk by my side 
and keep my hand! Else I'll never come out with 
you again ! " 

She hurried them on over the crisp snow, and in 
their bewilderment at her strange behavior, they 
obeyed without question or demur. 

She became conscious, presently, that Radnor was 
not following. She did not trust herself to look back, 
but hurried on towards home. 
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XXVI. 

When next day, in manifestly low spirits, Mr. 
Radnor took his departure for Detroit, Lyon's appro- 
bation of Hildegarde assumed the exaggerated form 
of a determination to sacrifice himself and reward 
her by asking her to let him take her, the next night, 
to a dance to which they had both been invited. It 
was a concession, to be sure, and a weak relaxation, 
he feared, of the rigid reserve with which he had 
always hitherto held himself in relation to Mrs. Kent 
and her family. But he was glad the child had sent 
Kichard about his business — ^more glad than he at 
all realized. 

When his magnanimous determination had been 
reached, and he went in search of her to deliver his 
invitation, he found her in the music-room at her 
piano. It was five o'clock in the afternoon, and dusk 
was gathering in the room. She was playing with- 
out notes, in a rambling, dreamy fashion, character- 
istic of some of her moods, and always fascinating 
to Lyon when he happened to overhear it. He en- 
tered softly, and sat down in a great easy-chair not far 
from the piano. She neither Sftw nor h^ard him and 
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he watched, with curious interest, her unconscious 
pose and expression — the pathetic droop of her lips, 
the marvelous shadows in her dark eyes, the swell 
and fall of her bosom as her music moved her. She 
seemed to be lifted above and out of herself — as 
though she were hearing from afar the harmonies 
her fingers expressed. 

He perceived, presently, that without having seen 
him, a consciousness of a presence near her was steal- 
ing upon her. It was manifest in the slight waver- 
ing of her dreamy gaze, the quiver of her lower lip 
and, after a moment, her wandering glance about the 
room. 

When finally her eyes rested upon him, she did 
not start, though, as l^er fingers continued to wander 
over the keys, he saw the slow color rise in her cheeks 
and burn there. 

After a while, she stopped playing and dropped 
her hands into her lap. He was at her side, then, 
leaning against the piano and looking down upon 
her. 

Neither of them spoke at once. The spell of the 
music was on them both and they did not immedi- 
ately break it. 

But soon, Lyon's voice fell upon the quiet. 

" It must be a great relief and happiness to you to 
have this medium of expressing yourself, Hilde- 
garde/' 
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" Yes. It takes me down into the realities of life 
as nothing else ever does. We live so on the surface 
and chase shadows so much ! " 

He nodded ; " We are always confounding the 
means with the end, — deifying the steps to the 
Altar." 

" I think," she said, " that no other Art can pos- 
sibly give the deep joy and satisfaction that music 
gives--though they all do spring from the same 
fountain head." 

" And when a man has no artistic expression of 
himself whatever — as I do not have — ^no outlet for 
an emotional over-fullness — ^his soul is in bondage 
all his life long." 

" Not if he can find, ' on his own line of march,' 
another soul to whom his own unlocks ? " she sug- 
gested. 

" But that experience comes in its fullness only to 
the gods, I fancy ! " 

" There were the Brownings," she argued. 

" Theirs," he acknowledged, " was no doubt god- 
like happiness." 

" Which establishes the fact that such unions are 
possible." 

" Does your relation with Professor Miiller ap- 
proach such ? — if I may ask ? " 

She looked up at him in startled surprise ; " What 
makes you think that ? " 
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" It is a question I have wanted to ask you ever 
since — ever since I was so unfortunate as to open by 
mistake a letter he had written to you — ^you remem- 
ber ? — in which he addressed you in terms rather too 
warm for mere friendship." 

" ^ Mere friendship ? ' Ours is certainly a close re- 
lation," she gravely answered. " But it is not, and 
never can be, the vital, passionate love I spoke of." 

" As your elder brother, let me advise you, little 
girl, that you ought not to permit a man such liberties 
of address and such close friendship when there is no 
thought of marriage between you." 

" I know it is unconventional and perhaps unique. 
I don't think I could make you understand just what 
it means to us." 

" Suppose you try." 

" You would laugh — I am sure you would. Be- 
cause you would not understand. Any attempts to 
live differently from the ' madding crowd,' always 
appear grotesque, I suppose, when looked at from an 
unsympathetic point of view." 

" If you are attempting ^ to live differently from 
the madding crowd,' in your relation to Professor 
MuUer, I'm afraid you are making a mistake 
that you will repent of when you are older and 



wiser." 



" Are you so conventional ? " 
" I am a physician," 
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She looked puzzled. He found himself coloring 
before her clear gaze. But he felt he had a duty to 
perform — the girl was worse than motherless. 

" Did you ever allow that man to — ^to kiss you ? ^' 

" No/' she answered with a sudden primness that 
made him want to smile. " I shouldn't have thought 
that proper at all." 

" I am glad you considered it well to draw the 
line somewhere/' he quite seriously remarked. " By 
the way, how damnably he lied to me when I saw him 
in New York! Of course you had warned him of 
my coming ? " 

" Of course." 

" What a conspirator ! And I thought you the 
most guileless child I had ever seen." 

^^ You drove me into a comer." 

" You deserve to be shut up in a bottle for such 
carryings-on ! I suppose/' he added, " music is the 
bond of sympathy between you and Miiller, is it ? " 

" It is one bond. We always heard the Wagner 
operas together when I was in New York. That was 
the greatest joy I ever knew in life! I lived in 
Elysium then! I didn't feel the earth under my 
feet ! O it was a time of ecstasy ! And/' she added 
with a long, pensive sigh, " then when the season was 
over, I had to let myself down easy by going to 
Wanamaker's Spring millinery opening." 

" In Germany," he smiled, " you would have let 
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yourself down easy by a supper of sausages and beer. 
You must go to Germany,'' he added. " You must 
some day hear the Wagner opera at Baireuth." 

" I hope to go over next summer." 

"Do you? With whom?" 

" The Randolphs. If I can save money enough." 

" You have father's permission ? " 

" Not yet." 

" Your tone implies that that will not be hard to 
get. But from what I have observed of you two to- 
gether, I fancy he won't be very eager to consent to 
your putting the ocean between you and himself." 

She looked down, drawing her fingers noiselessly 
over the keys, and did not reply. 

" I came in here, Hildegarde, to ask a favor of 
you. Have you as great an aversion to granting 
me a favor as you have to accept one from 
me?" 

" What is it ? " 

" Let me take you to the Peabodys' dance to-mor- 
row night." 

A scarcely perceptible quiver of surprise went 
over her face and a faint color stole into her cheeks. 

" Thank you — I am not going." 

" Why not ? " 

" Don't want to." 

" Reconsider it. Let me take you — ^please do. I 
want to very much." 
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'^ You are very kind. But I couldn't, even if I 
wanted to." 

" May I know why ? " 

" It's a very uninteresting reason." 

" I hope it is one I can effectually refute. What 
is it?" 

" I have nothing to wear to a dance." 

" Then why don't you get yourself something ? " 

" Haven't any money." 

" You know how and where to get it." 

" I shall know how to earn it," she coldly answered, 
" after next week when I begin to teach." 

" What do you mean, Hildegarde ? " he asked in 
a tone of annoyance and embarrassment. " Father 
denies you nothing in reason. It is a disgrace to 
him to have you doing without things you need. 
What would he say to you if he knew you refused 
an invitation to a dance because you had no suitable 
gown ? What do you mean at any rate by such in- 
explicable behavior ? " * 

" I am unwilling ever again to be an expense to 
your father. Doctor Kent." 

" But have you no common sense, little girl ? Be- 
cause you have been a trifle heedless in spending 
money in the past, does that necessitate your flying 
to another extreme and becoming absolutely beg- 
garly?" 
20. 
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" This conversation is distinctly uninteresting to 
me, Doctor Kent." 

" Don't ' Doctor Kent ' me ! I shall telegraph to 
Kedfern to-night foi* a gown for you to " 

Her eyes flashed upon him indignantly. " Please 
understand me — I shall never again allow your 
father to buy my " 

" But / am going to buy this gown " 

" You may wear it yourself then. I had thought 
you were a man of delicate consideration — ^but your 
favorite pastime seems to be to lacerate my feelings 
— ^when you are not hitting me with riding-crops. 
I am glad I'm going away next week ! " 

Her face was flushed and there was a brightness 
in her eyes that suggested tears. 

" Father has not consented to your going ? " Lyon 
relentlessly demanded. 

" I am going." 

" Do you fancy for one moment that he will per- 
mit such a thing? Do you think I will permit it? 
Even if I had never seen you since you were a child, 
I should never have allowed you, in any case, to work 
for your living." 

" You use strange language," she said, her face 
growing white, " when you talk of ' permitting ' and 
^ allowing ' me to do a thing. It puzzles me to know 
by what right you use such words to me." 

" By the right of an elder brother." 
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" The greatest stretch of my fancy fails to conceive 
you in that relation to me." 

" Why do you persist in this absurdity of wishing 
to earn your own living ? " 

" I have told you two or three times that I am 
unwilling to be a dependent." 

" Rest assured, Hildegarde, Miss Black will not 
see you in her school next week ! " 

" My engagement with her will be signed and 
settled just as soon as I have filled out and returned 
her questionaire I " 

" And what, pray, is her questionaire ? " 

She pointed to a printed sheet at his elbow on the 
piano. He glanced down upon it and read, without 
picking it up. Deliberately taking from his pocket 
a fountain-pen, he began to fill in answers to the list 
of printed questions. 

Hildegarde sprang to her feet and reached for her 
paper, but he kept her off with one arm and continued 
to write. 

" Please don't — O don't spoil it ! " she pleaded. 
" It will cause delay if I have to send for another 
questionaire — it may cause me trouble. Please, 
please. Doctor !" 

" There 1" he coolly said, after a moment. " Send 
that on by special delivery." 

She received it from him and read in despairing 
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tones, the printed questions and the answers he had 
written to them. 



" Name ? Hildegarde Kent, alias Holmes. 

" Age ? DonH remember. 

" Height ? Seven feet avoirdupois. 

" Weight ? 210 Fahrenheit. 

"Have you any permanent physical dis- 
ability? Tongue too long. 

"Abe you married? Not yet, hut I have a 
prospect. 

" Do YOU SING BY NOTE ? No, hy jinJcs. 

" What past do you sing ? Anything called/or — 
tenor preferred. 

" How LONG HAVE YOU TAUGHT IN TOTO ? Never 

taught in Toto — only in Squedunh. 

" What instruments do you play ? Mouth- 
organ. 

" Can you draw ? Yes, my checks from the hanJc. 

" What languages do you speak? Pennsylvania 
Dutch and Canadian French. 

" What mode of school government do you 
use ? The Holmes Mode — and as a success, it's a 
failure ! 

" What experience in teaching have you had ? 
Taught a Sunday School class two Sundays.^^ 



" Now," she said indignantly, when she had 
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finished, " I shall have to write to Miss Black and ask 
her for another questionaire." 

" What will you tell her became of this one ? " 

" O — that the cow chewed it up or something." 

" Hildegarde," he said, bending an earnest look 
upon her, " I want to ask you a question and I hope 
you will not misunderstand my motive. The con- 
viction has been growing upon me that there are some 
serious misunderstandings existing between certain 
members of this household. Now will you tell me — 
are you aware of the fact that while you were living 
in Detroit, Father was paying your board and Con- 
servatory bills in New York, — ^besides sending you 
checks for other bills? Did you know this at the 
time ? " 

" No," she answered, her face very white. 

" When did you discover it ? " 

" When I came home." 

" Father told you ? " 

" Yes." 

" But what became of the checks he sent you ? Now 
don't fancy for an instant that it is the money I am 
troubled about — I'm not mean about money, I beg 
you to believe." 

" What are you troubled about then ? " she asked, 
her voice very low. 

" Have you explained to Father that you never re- 
ceived the money he thought he was sending you ? " 
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" I didn't say I never received it." 

" You say you didn't know it was being sent t6 
you." 

She was silent. 

" What became of that money, Hildegarde ? " 

" It was spent." 

" By whom ? " 

" I don't know how it was spent. Some of it I re- 
funded to Papa." 

" Out of your savings from teaching ? " 

" Partly." 

" Great Caesar ! He didn't let you, did he ? " 

" I left it on his study desk." 

" But the checks he sent you ? Who received 
them ? " 

No answer. 

" Who received them ? " he repeated. 

She did not speak — ^her lips were quivering and 
two great tears were trembling on her lashes. 

He spoke to her gently, but firmly, as though ad- 
monishing a child. " Answer me, Hildegarde." 

" I won't ! " she sobbed, pressing her hands to her 
face. 

He deliberately drew them down and lifted her 
chin. " Now answer me." 

" Let me be ! " she said, trying to speak indignant- 
ly. " I won't be bullied." 

He dropped her chin and folded his arms. " Your 
mother knew you were not at the Conservatory ? 
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^' After you came home and said so." 

" But she knew it before ? '' 

No reply. 

" I am answered," he said. " Now, then — I be- 
lieve Father is in the habit of sending you checks 
through your mother ? Am I not right ? " 

" What are you driving at, Doctor ? " 

" The truth. And I believe I'll get to my destina- 
tion if I continue on this track. It's down-hill grade 
all the way." 

" You may take a header." 

" Your mother " 

" I refuse to be questioned," she said, looking up at 
him with an expression of mingled pain and pride 
that made him suddenly feel a deep respect and pity 
for her in her strong wish to shield her mother. 

" Dear child," he said, his face almost as white as 
her own, " I won't apply the thumb-screw any longer 
— I already know almost all I wish to know. I re- 
alize, now, how I have misjudged you; how I must 
often have made you suffer, out there in Detroit; 
and what a brave martyr you have been! I have 
been unutterably stupid not to have seen through the 
whole thing long ago I Do you hate me ? Can you 
ever forgive me ? " 

" You say you already know almost all you wish to 
know. Will you tell me what you think you 
know 1 " 
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" That you have been shielding your mother's ex- 
travagance by taking the blame of it upon yourself." 

She said not a word. 

" But why you should have thought such a course 
necessary or right, Hildegarde " 

" You are going to tell your father ? " 

" Certainly." 

" I beg you not to ! " she pleaded. 

" Why not ? You are a great deal fonder of Father 
than you are of your own mother. I should think you 
would not wish him to misunderstand you as he does. 
What I have to say to him, will throw light no doubt, 
on some very unfortunate mistakes he made with you 
when you were a child — am I not right ? " 

" But Papa will be so angry — he may get a divorce. 
Surely, both you and I prefer to keep the peace 
between our parents." 

" I shall see that no row is raised. But Father 
shall know the truth." 

^" You can't prevent his raising a row." 

" I shall find a means." 

" I beg you will not tell him." 

" But I shall tell him. Before the sun goes down 
this day. Why have you always shielded your 
mother in this great wrong ? " 

" When I was a child," she f alteringly answered, 
after a pause, " Mother worked upon my sympathies. 
And later, she deceived me, — I did not know that 
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she was getting money from Papa for me — until I 
came home last month." 

" And now do you think you do right to allow her 
to keep this thing up ? " 

" I intended to prevent the possibility of her doing 
it again." 

'' You couldn't." 

A bright color had come to her face and a look to 
her eyes of anxiety mingled with a joyful relief, 
which touched him to the quick. 

" Hildegarde, what an extraordinary elf you 
are ! " 

Again she suddenly dropped her face into her 
hands and a fit of wildest sobbing shook her. The re- 
action had come to her from a strain of long en- 
during. 

" Little sister ! " Lyon was at her side and his arm 
about her waist. But she controlled herself and 
drawing back, she pushed his arm away. He cried 
out as his hand caught at a pin at her belt. " Do 
you keep it as a preventive ? " he demanded, clapping 
his handkerchief over the wounded spot. 

"01 am sorry I " she remorsefully exclaimed. 
" But it is a dose of your own medicine." 

" I didn't wound you like this. Why I'm lacer- 
ated ! " 

" Yours will heal before mine," she affirmed. 

" My wound won't keep you awake nights, I'll 
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wager my hopes of salvation on that. And yours 
made me a confirmed victim of insomnia." 

" I thought you prided yourself on being strictly 
truthful." 

" If I have fallen into ways of double-dealing — 
well, you know, * Evil communications.' " 

" When I said I had given you a dose .of your own 
medicine, I referred to that bit of advice you gave me 
a moment ago, about ^ permitting a man such liberties 
of address when there is no thought or possibility of 
marriage ' " 

She stopped in confusion as she realized the ex- 
pression in his face — the blood had mounted to his 
pale forehead and a look of passionate protest was in 
his eyes. 

Abruptly she rose from her stool. " I hear the 
postman's whistle — I'm expecting a letter from Miss 
Black." 

And before he could stop her, she was away from 
his side and out of the room like a flash. 
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XXVII. 

Although Lyon could bring to his father no proofs 
of his stepmother's guilt that could have been accept- 
ed in a court of law, yet he found no difficulty at all 
in making it clear to him that for many years she had, 
through her long-suffering daughter, practised upon 
him a base deception. 

The Judge was inclined to storm at first. But 
Lyon succeeded in quieting him somewhat. 

" For Hildegarde's sake, don't make a scene. That 
is what she dreads — and surely she deserves some con- 
sideration at your hands. She feels deeply mortified 
at her mother's behavior. The girl has suffered more 
than you and I can conceive of. Let us spare her now. 

As for raging at your wife " Lyon shrugged 

his shoulders ; " What good would that do, Father ? '' 

The Judge sighed heavily and sat down before his 
desk ; he had been angrily pacing the floor. 

" Hereafter, when you want to give Hildegarde 
her allowance, don't send it to her through her 
mother." 

" To what expedient will my wife then resort, 
Lyon, in order to drain me ? " 
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Lyon regarded his father with grave sympathy, but 
he made no answer ; and for a space there was silence 
between them. It became oppressive and the son, 
with an effort, broke it. 

" It seems rather unaccountable to me that a 
woman like Mrs. Kent should be the mother of such a 
daughter as Hildegarde — a girl of the finest in- 
stincts, of brains, and of high character." 

^^ She is like her own father. Holmes was a 
splendid fellow. I knew him well. But — 
Lyon " 

'' Yes ? " 

"She has her mother's blood in her veins. Don't 
let yourself forget the fact. It is bad blood." 

The young man flushed and looked at his father 
inquiringly. " What is the drift of your warning ? '' 

" You speak admiringly of the girl, my son. I 
know myself she is a charming girl. Your blood is 
young and so is hers. You might be tempted into the 
indiscretion of falling in love with her, if you were 
not on your guard. One blunder like that in the 
family is enough. Let my case warn you.'' 

" But," Lyon very deliberately replied, after a 
moment's pause, " I shall congratulate very heartily 
the man who wins the love of such a woman as Hilde- 
garde. As for the bad blood — a man would have to 
search far to find a woman with as little bad blood 
in her veins as Hildegarde has ! " 
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His father looked at him in quick surprise. " I 
never expected to hear you talking like that of any 
one belonging to your stepmother. I am very much 
afraid," he said, shaking his head, " that you had 
better go back to Detroit without further delay." 

" It takes two to make a bargain, you must re- 
member." 

" Probably the woman doesn't walk, Lyon, whom 
you could not win — ^with your good looks, your 
talents, your money, your " 

^^ Hildegarde could no more be tempted by my 
fortune than — ^than I could possibly be tempted by 
any woman^s money — or by a pretty face that did not 
express to me that which I hunger for — truth and 
earnestness." 

" You had better go back to Detroit to-night, my 
son. Or to-morrow at latest. And yet " 

" Well ? " 

" You might go farther and fare worse. She is 
a good girl — a good, sweet girl, — and in the bottom 
of my heart I know I think her worthy even of you, 
Lyon." 

When Lyon left his father's presence, it occurred 
to him to wonder whether in the depths of his own 
heart he was sure that he was worthy of that pure, 
sweet child. A revelation had come to him in the 
words she had spoken to him that day ; " No thought 
or possibility of marriage between us." 
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xxvni. 

It was early in the evening of the next day that 
Hildegarde ventured, for the first time, since her re- 
turn home, to enter her former favorite retreat, 
Doctor Kent's lihrary. Probably wild horses could 
not have dragged her into that room had there been 
the slightest chance of her encountering her step- 
brother there. But he had gone away that morning 
to be absent several davs, and she could not resist the 
temptation to take advantage of the fact by haunting 
his precious den for an hour or two. 

She was vaguely conscious that it was not alone 
her old-time love of this room and its hordes of in- 
tellectual wealth that drew her to it now. A new 
charm was there that the room had never held for her 
before, — a charm that was mingled, it is true, with 
much that was painful, but that yet held her with a 
fascination, the power of which made her pulses 
bound and her nerves quiver. 

There was, for instance, the portrait of his 
mother, that beautiful martyr whom her own mother 
had so cruelly wronged. She could trace, now, in the 
lovely face, points of resemblance to Lyon that she 
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had never seen before, though her memory of him, 
before she had seen him in Detroit, had been quite 
clear ; there was the same " look of race, " the same 
breadth of forehead, the same earnestness in the eyes, 
the same nobility in the countenance. 

" ^ For manners are not idle, hut the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 
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she repeated, as she saw, so unmistakably, in the 
portrait, the character of her stepbrother. 

She turned with a sigh to look about his room. 
The large desk covered with papers and books arrest- 
ed her attention and she took up the volume lying 
open upon it. This, evidently, was what he had been 
reading last. Her hands were upon the pages his 
fingers had touched, her eyes on the words his eyes 
had looked upon but a few hours ago — a strange in- 
toxication of ecstasy possessed her in the thought. 
She did not understand her own emotions — they were 
new and wonderful and inexplicable ! Here was the 
great chair in which he always sat — she had often 
caught a glimpse of him from the hall in the past few 
weeks, lounging here before this fire and poring over 
his books. She perched upon it, curled her feet up 
in its ample seat and spread his book in her lap. It 
was Pater's " Marius, the Epicurean.'* She read the 
open page first, and then, deeply interested, she 
turned to the beginning. 
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After that, she was lost to the world of sight and 
sound and carried aloft into a dream-realm of subtlest 
speculation, fancy and emotion; — so that she never 
heard the door open and softly close, and the steps 
that came across the thick rug and paused at her 
chair. 

" So at last you venture to beard the Lyon in his 
den, do you ? " 

She jumped as if a pistol had gone off at her ear 
and her face burned crimson. Dumbly she looked 
at him, then suddenly slipped from her chair and in a 
moment would have darted past him and out of the 
room, but he caught her by the wrist, and before she 
could prevent him, had deliberately picked her up as 
if she were a doll and put her back in her place. 

" Sit still," he ordered her, a vibration in his voice 
she had never heard in it before, and which she subtly 
felt in every sensitive nerve of her. 

" Why should you run away when I come ? " 

" But," she faltered, " I thought you were in 
Richmond." 

" So I was. But now I am here — ^with you." 

" Let me go." 

" What Angel of Light prompted you to give me a 
welcome home like this ? " 

" An imp of Satan, rather, has entrapped me." 

" He deserves to be placed among the gods ! " 

She could not be blind to the look of happiness in 
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his eyes as they rested upon her — ^through all her soul 
she felt it, like the gentle warmth of a spring-tide. 

" No such welcome home have I had," he softly 
said, " since the old dear days when She," glancing 
to the portrait over the mantel, " used to wait for me 
here." 

Hildegarde's heart throbbed thickly in her breast. 
That he could draw such a comparison! She had 
often heard, and she well knew, in what sacred rever- 
ence he held Her memory. That he could speak of 
his mother in such a way to her ! An almost uncon- 
troUable impulse came to her to put out her hand and 
lay it on his. But she checked it. Motionless and 
silent she sat, not even raising her eyes. 

He drew a chair close to hers and sat down. " Do 
you know, once when you were a small girl of seven 
or eight, I came upon you in this room — curled up in 
that self -same chair, holding a book as big as your- 
self." 

" I remember it," she smiled. " And I was fright- 
ened because you had caught me. I thought you would 
be angry." 

" Well ? Was I ? " 

" No. I was weeping copiously over the story 
I was reading, and you sat down beside me and 
asked me what was the matter — and comforted me." 

" You had a wistful little face that appealed to me, 

— in spite of my " he checked himself abruptly. 

21 
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" I understand/' she half whispered. 

*' It was a story/' he hastened to say, " of an abused 
child, and a cruel father, and you entertained me vast- 
ly by telling me, with an air of Solomon-like wisdom, 
that you ^ would like to have a Conversation with that 
father on the Eights of Children '—and you asked 
me, ^ What are your views, Mr. Lyon, on the rights of 
children ? ' " 

" And I remember," said Hildegarde with a rather 
pensive smile, " that you took out your handkerchief 
and wiped my eyes and told me it was not a good 
book if it made me cry. And I thought you were the 
kindest person I had ever seen." 

They smiled over the reminiscence — it seemed a 
curious little bond between them. 

" And what," Lyon asked presently, picking up 
the book which lay in her lap, " have you been read- 
ing this morning? Ah, one of my Paters? They 
are household gods to me ! How are you impressed ? " 

" His style affects me like Chopin's music — it is so 
chaste, so finished, so subtly suggestive — and in 
Marius there is just a touch of Chopin's morbidness, 
too, don't you think so ? " 

" Undoubtedly," he responded, hearing her with 
an interest and a sympathy that betrayed itself in 
the remarkable brightness of his eyes. " Do you in- 
terpret everything in the terms of music ? " 

^^ Most things. Another point that impressed me 
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in your Pater," she went on, "was his apparently 
perfect transmission of himself to the Roman point 
of view. He takes you back into the very atmos- 
phere of the time he writes of." 

" It is the more remarkable in an Englishman," 
Lyon smiled. " The Anglo-Saxon is generally 
afflicted with a remarkable inability to see anything 
from another point of view than his own. That is 
the secret of England's long history of misrule of 
her oriental colonies — a history of misrule from be- 
ginning to end. She could not get at the Oriental's 
point of view." 

" Too pig-headed," Hildegarde pronounced. 

" Exactly." 

She took the book from his hand and turned to the 
fly-leaf on which was written his name : " Lyon P. 
Kent." " May I ask, what is your middle name ? " 

" Phillips is my first name ; in my opinionated 
youth, I concluded it was highly illogical to be called 
by one's middle name — I was not then up to the swell 
possibilities of ^P. Lyon' — and so 1 turned them 
about. Habit has crystallized the L. P. and it would 
be equivalent to a mild revolution to change them 
back." 

She laughed a little as she laid aside the book. 

" Tell me," he asked, after a pause, " did you en- 
joy New York City life ? " 

"Dear me, yes. I had a 'grand' time. 
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Especially in my exploring excursions. I used to 
take long rides on the Elevated, just to watch the 
types of faces. I used to see faces, sometimes, that 
made me just crazy to know what was back of them." 

" It might have made you more crazy if you had 
known," he dryly commented. " Hildegarde ? " 

His tone was suddenly so grave, that she looked up 
in surprise. " Yes ? " 

" You will yield to me in the matter we discussed 
yesterday ? " he earnestly asked. " You will not go 
to Philadelphia to teach ? " 

There was something in his voice that strangely 
stirred her. " I am sorry the matter annoys you so 
much," she answered in a tone as earnest as his own. 
" I am really." 

" Then give it up." 

^' I can't make such a sacrifice." 

^^ Are you obstinate, little girl ? " 

" Suppose I urged you to give up the professor- 
ship you have acepted — could I call you obstinate if 
you refused ? " 

^' But I have shown you sufficient reasons why you 
should do as I — I ask you." 

" They don't seem to me infallible. In fact they 
are not even rational." 

" Rational ? " he repeated with an odd laugh and a 
flash of his eyes that startled her. " How can a man 
look into your eyes and be rational ? You make me 
stark mad 1 " 
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" Take Hood's Sarsaparilla ! " she coolly recom- 
mended — though her lips became white and the air 
between them seemed electric. 

" It's all I can do to keep from kissing you this 
minute ! " 

" I advise you not to ! " • 

" You are right, perhaps," he said half sullenly. 
" A kiss might mean more to me than you are ready 
to give. 1 must w^ait." 

" Wait for what ? " her low voice demanded. 

" Wait ? " he suddenly repeated, with suppressed 
passion, leaning forward until his face was near her 
own. " Let me tell you what you are to me ! Every- 
thing that you do and say burns itself into my 
memory and haimts me! Your appearing is my 
ecstasy and your going away a midnight! Of all 
the myriads of people I have met in my life, there 
have been so few with whom I have ever found my- 
self in any vital touch. But now — all day long, my 
heart is singing a melody to the words, ' I have found 
a comrade ! ' Dearest Comrade !" he said in a voice 
of infinite tenderness, laying his hand on hers as it 
rested on the arm of her chair — and she did not draw 
it back — " my whole soul yearns to know that you, 
too, feel such ecstasy in me. You are the one being 
who has unlocked for me the bliss of being alive. 
Before I knew you, my life was a sealed one — opened 
to none but the spirit of my dear dead mother. But 
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now — I have flung the door open and led you captive 
into deep, unexplored regions of myself! I canH 
give you up — ^you have become necessary to me! 
You will not disappoint me, Hildegarde? I have 
spoken too soon, I know — I should have tried to 
teach you to love me before I spoke. But I could 
hold back no longer ! '^ he rose without warning — and 
clasped her to his breast. " I can keep my arms 
from you no longer ! I can keep my lips from yours 
not another minute ! " he whispered, lifting up her 
face and pressing a long kiss upon her quivering 
mouth. " I must fondle you, I must hold you, I 
must claim the dear right, Hildegarde, of making 
blessed with my love whatever its trials may be. 
your life smooth and blessed from this day forever — 
Can you give me that right, my darling, my own 
darling ? " 

Words had risen to her lips while he spoke, words 
of bitterness that should remind him of the inalien- 
able barrier of blood and breeding and long-cherished 
prejudice and antipathy that existed between them; 
words that should make it forever impossible to him 
to speak of love to her again. But the fire in his 
eyes were burning incense to her, and the tones of his 
voice, a worship of her, before which her whole soul 
bloomed forth into a bliss that made everything in 
God's universe dwindle into insignificance beside it. 
He loved her ! And her soul was his. What else 
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could matter to either of them ? The past, with all 
its sorrow and pain, was seen, now, only as the 
shadow which brought out the light of their mighty 
Love. 

She lifted her hand and laid it on his shoulder, 
and held up her face to his. 

" Lyon ! My life is yours ! " 
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HiLDEQABDE did not go to Miss Black's. And 
when, in the course of a few weeks, Kichard Eadnor 
wrote to Hildegarde, upon hearing of her engage- 
ment, his letter was addressed, on an inside enve- 
lope, to 

"^Hildegarde, the Lyon-Tamer/* 



THE END. 
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